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La maxime n’est point fausse, qu’il n’y a si méchant livre dont on ne 
puisse tirer quelque chose de bon; aux uns on loiie la doctrine, 
aux autres les expressions. S’il n’y arien de bon de Pauteur, il 
rapporte possible quelque chose de rare qu’il a pris d’ailleurs. 
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AGRARIUS DENTERVILLE; 


OR, THE VICTIM OF DISCONTENT.—A TALE. 


Laudet diversa sequentes. .. Horace. 


(Continued from Page 225.) 


Since Denterville’s arrival in town he had possessed fre- 
quent opportunities of observing the number of persons that 
regularly attended the levees of the minister; he had, with 
envy, remarked the number of lucrative places with which 
that person was always enabled to reward the fidelity and ser- 
vices of his numerous adherents; and the extensivé weight 
that such a power, when judiciously employed, must necessa- 
rily bestow on all his measures. .He had seen him familiarly 
converse with the most exalted characters of the realm, nay, 
even with the sovereign himself: and the unbounded partia- 
lity the latter entertained towards him was visible to the per- 
ception of every one. “This, after all,” said Denterville, one day 
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as he silently revolved all these circumstances in his mind, 
** this is certainly the happy man. Possessed of such an ex- 
alted station, he must envy no one; the numerous offices he 
can perform for his friends must render him beloved ; the 
confidence reposed in him by his sovereign, and the crowds 
that are dependent on his bounty, must secure him universal 
respect, and, encircled with blessings like these, he must be 
unavoidably happy.” 

Denterville, indeed, well knew that the generality of the 
people were extremely disgusted with the expensive prodiga- 
lity of the present administration, and with the oppressive 
taxes, still accumulating, that were continually imposed upon 
them ; but, at the same time, however shallow in other re- 
spects his political knowledge might be, he was perfectly sen- 
sible, that as long as the minister was able to maintain his inte- 
rest with the majority in parliament, he might securely smile 
at the harmless execrations of the rabble, or the impotent en- 
deavours of the disaffected party. More than once he felt 
himself openly inclined to abandon the opinions and connexi- 
ons of his friends the anti-ministerialists, and to offer him- 
self, boldly, to his former adversaries, as a volunteer, able, as 
well as willing, to employ his powerful weapons in the defence 
of their cause ; but his unconquerable pride, that quality 
which too generally supplies the place of innate virtue, was 
always sufficient to restrain him from executing these unprin- 
cipled designs. Secretly pining, however, for having em- 
barked in what he now esteemed such an unprofitable and 
desperate scheme, and detesting the man whose situation 
he considered as so greatly preferable to his own, he began 
immediately to exclaim still louder against him ; and, as he 
imagined he should never be able to ascend in the scale of 
happiness to an height equal -with his antagonist, he very na- 
turally endeavoured, by an inverse proportion, to reduce him 
on a level with himself. 

In a short time he rendered himself conspicuous in the 
house, rather for the virulence than the cloquenee of his lan- 
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guage. Every measure, however necessary, every scheme, 
however judicious, that had the misfortune to be first sug- 
gested by the minister in parliament, was reprobated by him 
in the most vehement manner ; and, from being but an infe- 
rior, he soon, by these extraordinary methods, became tie 
most formidable enemy of the administration. In all his ha- 
rangues, in every oration, he demonstrated to the people, by 
what he was pleased to call incontrovertible arguments, that 
their glorious constitution was secretly subverted, and the 
prosperity of the kingdom irretrievably overthrown. He as- 
sured them that they were on the brink of destruction ; at the 
very edge of a precipice ; that nothing could preserve them 
but a change of their ministers: and he conjured them by 
every moral and political consideration, by their publick wel- 
fare & domestick happiness, nay, by their very existence as a 
nation, immediately to commence such a salutary measure. 

‘Fhe moderate, and more respectable part of the nation, 
heard his complaints against the servants of government with 
outward indifference and inward suspicion ; they were sur- 
prised that he, influenced, as he affirmed, by no other mo- 
tives than the general welfare, should on a sudden, become 
such a strenuous and disinterested patriot ; but the mob, who, 
resembling in some degree himself, were always discontented 
with their present situation, listened to him with rapture, and. 
implicitly believed his most extravagant assertions. Ina 
short time he had the appellation given him of “ Man of the 
People ;” the voice of wisdom was effectually drowned in the 
tumultuous exclamations of a licentious multitude ; and, by 
a strange infatuation, the whole kingdom appeared unani- 
mously to resound with eulogies on Denterviile. 

Some fresh taxes the minister was, about that time, oblig- 
ed to impose, for the further prosecution of a disastrous war, 
greatly augmented the publick discontent. Cabals were form- 
ed, societies were instituted, confederacies were made for the 
determined opposition of whag.wasemow deemed his uncon- 
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stitutional measures ; the throne of majesty was overwhelmed 
with petitions for his immediate removal; the party that with- 
stood him in Parliament was lately considerably increa- 
sed; and at length unable to resist the torrent of an angry op- 
position, he resigned, with reluctance, a station he was no 
longer in a condition to maintain. 

Now it was the ingenuity of Denterville appeared in a_ 
manner so conspicuous. He foiled, with wonderful dexteri- 
ty, a crowd of competitors ; he alternately employed, as most 
convenient to the prosecution of his designs, flattery and en- 
treaty, threatening and promises, persuasions and presents ; 
he encouraged the discontented, excited the populace, raised 
their expectations, and really promised them their most ex- 
travagant demands ; and by his skilful management, he, alas! 
to hisown misfortune, was finally victorious. ‘The favourite 
of the people was constituted their prime minister; and the 
party which he had joined, as well as those he had formerly 
opposed, beheld with equal astonishment and disgust, an ob- 
scure individual, entirely unknown in the sphere of, politics 
till within a couple of years, elevated to that honourable rank 
which each had the vanity to suppose was peculiarly due tu 
himself. Every nobleman in the realm was incensed ; and the 
ambitious Denterville was presented, by his sovereign, with 
the vacant office, not on account of any partiality the latter en- 
tertained towards him, but merely to appease the presumptu- 
ous murmurs of a discontented multitude. ¢ 

No one can suppose that Denterville could derive the 
smallest degree of satisfaction from a station obtained in such, 
an extraordinary manner. There was not a leading man 
throughout the kingdom, whom he could, with confidence, 
rely upon as his faithful friend; there was scarcely a single 
courtier but who, at the same time when, in the usual compli- 
mentary language of a court, he expressed the most unbound- 
ed affection for his person, waited with an inward impatience 
fer the moment of his’degradation ; and his only rélianee 
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was placed in the continuance of the affection of that popu- 
lace, whose opinions are proverbial for their fluctuation, whose, 
aversions and partialities are always formed with equal in- 
consideracy, and who are liable to be enflamed and misled by 
every orator who will flatter and harangue them. If he should 
be once deprived of their support and affection, he knew, too 
well, his fall was inevitable. Like the courtier of Dionysius, 
he eonstantly beheld the suspended sword, supported only by 
a single: thread, hovering over him; at the sumptuous ban- 
quet, orthe gilded couch, he shuddered with horror as he 
silently viewed the fate that was impending; and a continual 
solicitude. for the fearful production of a tremendous futurity, 
prevented him from participating even in the scanty enjoy- 
ments of his newly acquired situation. | 

“It is more easy,” says the father of our dramatic wri- 
ters, “‘ to teach twenty what were good to be done, than to be 
ene of the twenty to follow our own instructions;” and it 
certainly does not require the wisdom of asage to be enabled 
to observe, that in the political, as in the moral world, to cen- 
sure the imperfections of an act already performed, demands 
by far less ingenuity and understanding than, in our turn, to 
execute one equally judicious and equally salutary. ‘The mer- 
ciless marauder may easily destroy, within the fleeting space 
of asingle hour, that magnificent structure which has em- 
ployed the labor and dexterity of the artist during the entire 
revolution of a century. 

The abilities of Denterville, it must be acknowledged 
with a sigh, were solely of this destructive nature. By his 
specious objections and inflammatory language, the sword and 
buckler of a popular oratar, he had been empowered, at his 
pleasure, to oppose and overturn the most prudent measure of 
his preliminary antagonist ; but scarcely was he seated in the 
place of the person whose conduct he had reprobated, before, 
corrected by experience, he became perfectly sensible of his 


ewn incapacity, and was unabley"@ufing the course ofa short 
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administration, to project any expedient comparable to those 
he had formerly, with his own severity, censured. 

Nature, in truth, had never designed him for a minister 
of state ; and it was only by “ o’erstepping the modesty” of 
that goddess, that he had, at length, arrived to this present 
pre-eminence. His head became quickly distracted by a mul- 
tiplicity of affairs, and his thoughts were confused by the ra- 
pidity with which he was obliged to hurry from one transac- 
tion to another. His attention was confused by the number 
of different and important objects that continually crowded 


before his view, equally demanding an investigation ; and 
whilst he stood irresolute to which he should first turn, the 
moments would frequently elapse without his turning to 
either. His mind was harrassed, and his integrity ransacked, 
in the constant formation of new schemes, which, when exe- 
cuted, answered no other purpose but, by their badness, of 
adding fresh vigour to the flame of a violent opposition. The 


vigilant eyes of a thousand observers were always on the watch 
as his own had formerly been, to observe the most trifling 
inaccuracy ; a thousand ears were attentively employed to 
catch the most unpremeditated expression ; and a thousand 
mouths were perpetually open to recite and aggravate, with 
acrimonious malice, what had been heard and seen, to the 
credulous multitude. So far from enjoying that voluptuous 
and delightful indolence, those luxurious delicacies, and that 
endearing converse of friendship, for which he had, from his 
tenderest years, incessantly panted, but which the unfortunate 
peculiarity of his disposition rendered him wholly unable to 
enjoy, hehad not now leisure to indulge in those innocent 
amusements that are in common to every one. His hours 
were occupied in the concerns of the state, and in parliamen- 
tary debates ; in attending his own levee, and being present 
at that of his sovereign ; and, ina short time, his pallid coun- 
tenance and debilitated constitution fatally convinced him of 
“hat truth with which evéfy One*but himself was already per- 
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fectly acquainted, namely, that the elevated situation of a 
prime minister ought to be the object of our sincerest com- 
passion, rather than of our envy. But the measure of that 
misfortune to which his ambition and discontent had contri- 
buted to reduce him was not yet complete. The black clouds 
of fate still continued to accumulate around him, and, by the 
darkness of their appearance, prognosticated the speedy burst- 
ing of a terrible storm. 

When Denterville solicited, after so suppliant a manner, 
the vacant office of minister of state, he promised to the peo- 
ple, with the most solemn asseverations, that their political 
machine should be, from the fortunate moment of his eleva- 
tion, conducted after such a manner, that it might be rendered, 
at the same time, honourable to them all considered as anation, 
and easy to each considered as individuals. He had promis- 
ed them, with the same inconsiderate facility, an almost en- 
tire annihilation of taxes, an immediate conclusion of the war, 
an instantaneous discharge of an enormous naval and military 
force; and the credulous populace, who are generally too 
precipitate to reflect, and too ignorant to judge for them- 
selves, listened to his extravagant assurance with delight, and 
were all very easily induced to believe what each so earnestly 
desired to be true. 

But as soon as Denterville had, in reality, the political 
rudder under his guidance, and was seated by his partizans 
in that exalted station he had so eagerly coveted, he perceived, 
and it was with amazement he perceived, the futility of all 
his former assertions, and the total impracticability of his 
speculative systems : so far from being able to effect areduc- 
tion of the taxes, an event which the credulity of his follow- 
ers made them fondly to expect from his abilities and inge- 
nuity, he was even obliged, shortly after his admittance into 
office, to impose, in addition to former ones, those very duties 
which he himself had, but a short time back, reprobated as 
being both unconstitutional and Siiperfluous. So far from 
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having it in his power to effect a conclusion of the disastrous 
war, the enemy with whom the kingdom was engaged, being 
elated with some recent and considerable success, positively 
refused to listen to any terms of accommodation except such 
as were wholly incompatible with the honor of the nation to 
propose. And so far from effecting a discharge of an exces- 
sive large and military force, the nation being about that 
time alarmed with continual apprehensions of a projected in- 
vasion, he was compelled to augment, by very violent mea- 
sures, the strength of those powers he hadso solemnly engag- 
ed to reduce. 

It may easily be supposed that all these circumstances were 
represented by the anti-ministerial party in parliament, mag- 
nified by exaggeration, and arrayed in all the odious colours 
that the united force of eloquence and envy could give them. 
It was in vain that Denterville forcibly urged the unavoidable 
necessity of this measure: his vindication was esteemed a 
greater insult to the nation than the very offence itself. 
‘¢ What,” said one of them, in reply to the arguments he had 
used, “ shall the severe censurer of others be justified in error 
himself? or shall we presume to animadvert on that as re- 
proachable in another, which we attempt to palliate and defend 
in ourselves ? Who was it that so recently told us the consti- 
tution of the kingdom would be inevitably destroyed by the 
expensive prodigality of its ministers ? Who was the man that 
but a short time ago, presented to the house such specious 
plans of reformation and frugality? and who was he that so 
publickly asserted, in all his harrangues, the inutility of the 
taxes, the inexpediency of the war, and the intolerable bur- 
then of an armed force? Now,” continued the same member, 
in a more energetic and exulting tone, “ now let the multitude 
contemplate on their glorious labour! Let them bow their 
knees and offer up the incense of adoration to the idol they 
have exalted : or rather let them tear the bandage from their 
eyes, and, clearly beholding the infatuating deception, let 
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them atone for their fault by an emulous desire to repair 
it.’ The people were, in reality, exasperated at the unexpect- 
ed conduct of their favorite minister. ‘There is scarcely any 
misfortune that is capable of wounding the feelings of a per- 
son in a more sensible manner, than being deceived where he 
has, unsuspiciously, placed his confidence; and the com- 
plaints of the populace were rendered doubly vehement, be- 
cause they had listened, with such credulity, to the flattering 
assurances of Denterville, and he had so publickly disappoint 
ed them. ‘Their murmurs assumed, by insensible degrees, 
the more alarming tone of menaces ; and, with the lower or- 
ders of people, the distance is but short from a denunciation 
of vengeance to the actual performance of it. The same out- 
rageous measures were again pursued as on the deposal of the 
former minister: the city was once more agitated by secret 
confederacies ; associations were every where formed, names 
of distinction assumed, and the badges of party openly dis- 
played ; and, by a very rapid, though rot uncommon transi- 
tion, the favourite of the people became the prime object of 
their detestation. A number of tumultuary petitions were pre- 
presented to the thfone for his immediate dismissal; those 
enemies who had silently withdrawn during the height of his 
popularity, willingly re-appeared to contribute to the destruc- 
tion of aman whom they detested: and that same minister 
who had been but lately so disgracefully discarded ftom his 
station, was again produced by his zealous partisans, and was 
earnestly entreated to accept, once more, the dangerous pre- 
eminence of office. 

Denterville had the wisdom to perceive the increasing 
danger of his situation. He prudently followed the example 
of his predecessor, and now became his successor, in office 3 
and, after a feeble administration of a few months, presented, 
with a sigh, his resignation to his sovereign. But, alas! how 
‘requently do our mistaken ideas of happiness allure us to 
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those heights that finally prove our destruction; and who 
amongst us is able to stem the impetuous rolling of a mountain 
torrent, or restrain the fury of an angry multitude? The peo- 
ple, exasperated by disappointment, were not to be appeased 
by the resignation of Denterville ; and both the nobility and 
gentry secretly fomented the publick commotion against a man 
whom they had always disliked. Resentment animated one 
party, and malevolence stimulated the other: till the whole 
nation, though influenced by different motives, unanimously 
demanded the accusation of Denterville. The parliament 
could find no difficulty in convicting a man who was already 
condemned by the wishes of the majority ; and he was imme- 
diately seized and thrown into prison. 

Articles of impeachment, rather as a ceremony, than being, 
in the present case, any wise necessary, were preferred against 
him ; the charges they contained were chiefly general ; and 
the most reprehensible measures imputed to him by his ad- 
versaries were, his having imposed those taxes on the nation 
which, in reality, it was utterly impossible, during the pre- 
sent situation of affairs, to dispense with, and his not having 
terminated a ruinous war, which, notwithstanding his most 
strenuous endeavours, he had _ hitherto been unable to con- 
clude. The solemnity of a trial was scarcely allowed him : 
no witnesses were produced against, none were permitted to 
be examined for him; and although he proved, by the most 
convincing arguments, the absolute necessity of every mea- 
sure he adopted, popular indignation easily triumphed over 
unsupported innocence, and Denterville, the trembling, the 
unfortunate Denterville, was sentenced, by the voice of a 
very large majority, to lose his head on the scaffold in eight 
and forty hours after his condemnation. 

Now it was, when remanded by his inexorable judges to 
his solitary cell, that Denterville first made a retrospect of 
his life. Hope, our most valued comfort, to whose beloved 
protection we fly in every evil, and who, by displaying to our 
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view the flattering object of some distant good, instructs us 
to maintain our ground against the severest misfortunes, even 
Hope had forsaken him. He was too well acquainted with 
the sanguinary character of his persecutors, to expect, from 
their humanity, the smallest mercy ; and he appeared in his 
own eyes like a proscribed wretch, destitute of every friend, 
whom no one regards with a moment’s compassion, and 
whom every one avoids as he would the contagion of a pes- 
tilence. 

‘The virtuous man, when oppressed by the insults of in- 
justice, and when confined within the gloom of a dungeon, 
still possesses within himself the inestimable power of being 
always able to view the tenor of his past life with inward sa- 
tisfaction, and even with delight. But such was not the con- 
solation of Denterville. The memory of preceding events 
was, to him, an agony too poignant to be endured, and every 
limb trembled as they successively arose to his recollection.— 
His cottage,—that cottage for which he would now have 
gladly sacrificed the wealth of the world, had it been at 
his disposal, presented itself to his view. It stood before 
him clad in all the sweetness of rural simplicity, and accom- 
panied by its constant attendants, Innocence and Health. His 
wife, that Caroline, at once so amiable and lovely, whose 
death he had accelerated by the inhumanity of his treatment, 
again arose to his sight. She came before him, her counte- 
nance pale and emaciated, and her body veiled in the funeral 
shroud. Ter eye regarded him with the mingled emotions 
of pity and indignation ; and the deep sigh that seemed to 
issue from her bosom, and the trickling tear that, slowly de- 
scending, appeared to moisten her cheek, were wounds more 
painful to the sensibility of Denterville, than the excruciating 
punishment of the torture, or the stroke of the executioner 
himself, ‘The iniquitous riffian, when his disordered imagi- 
nation presents to his sight the ghastly spectre of some mortal 
whom he has barbarous sly murdered, feels not such terror. 
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He groaned. Heraved. Now hepaced his narrow dungeon 
with a furious impetuosity ; soon again he suddenly paused, 
and appeared in a profound meditation. His limbs shook : 
his blood froze ;_ his whole frame was convulsed with excess 
of anguish, Sometimes his eye-ball sparkled with the frenzy of 
distraction ; and sometimes it would yacantly roll around the 
narrow circumference of his cell, without fixing on any thing. 
He violently struck, in the madness of despair, his burning 
temples; his mouth uttered, with rapidity, a few incoherent 
and unconnected sentences; and, for a short time, he expe- 
rienced all those dreadful sensations, of which every man 
must be conscious, when he beholds a tremendous eternity 
opening to receive him, and when he recollects his destruc- 
tion is produced by the greatness of his own misconduct. 
Nature, at length, exhausted herself in the conflict of so 
many contending passions. A copious flood of tears brought 
to his assistance a moment's relief, and his feelings were by far 
less exquisite, though they were still painful. Almost for the 
first time in his life he now presumed to address himself to 
his maker ; and that-beneficent Providence, who kindly re- 
zards, with the eye of a father, the errors of imperfect mortals, 
in-used into his soul the balm of comfort. After his despair 
lau been alleviated by the fervency of his devotion, he sud- 
Jenly conceived a thought of committing to writing the mo- 
mentous occurrences of his life. “‘ Mankind,” said he, “ shall 
be profited by my indiscretions ; and when they will be ac- 
quainted with the long chain of those events that served to 
produce in me such a melancholy catastrophe, they will cer- 
tainly shudder for themselves, and cautiously avoid a repeti- 
tion of the like.’ When the gaoler, therefore, brought him 
his scanty pittance of bread and water, for such only was the 
fare allowed him by the unrelenting hatred of his judges, he 
requested a taper and some paper and ink, and composed, 
during the gloom of the night, the following incoherent nar- 
rative. 
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“‘Oh ye! who are misled by error, and deceived by ap- 
pearances; who consider happiness as concomitant with 
riches, and imagine that content is the offspring of wealth ; 
who are dissatisfied with the humble station allotted you by 
Providence, and accuse the wisdom of your heavenly father ; 
whose imaginations wander on the luxuries of the rich, and 
whose fancies represent the ideal delights of titled magnifi- 
cence ; to you does the unfortunate Denterville address him- 
self ; listen to his tale, and blush for your folly. 

* Like you, I have been mistaken in my journey through 
life. Iwas placed, by the benevolence of Providence, ~in’ an 
obscure situation; J cultivated the earth in the shade of re- 
tirement, and enjoyed its fruits as a recompense for my labour : 
but I was discontented. J dared to arraign the goodness of 
my Creator, and impiously murmured at_ his beneficent de 
crees. ‘The simplicity of a cottage, and the labour of a hus- 
bandman, were rendered disgusting, by the example and 
precepts of an aged parent ; he taught me to consider unin- 
terrupted felicity, as the invariabie attendant on unlimited 
possession ; and, withmy heart inflamed by his pernicious 
discourses, I panted for the pleasures that disappear as we 
approachthem. My glowing fancy was always delighted to 
wander on enjoyments that are attractive only when viewed 
from afar; and, whilst eagerly solicitous in the pursuit of a 
shadow, I irrecoverably lost the substance itself. 

“I prayed for wealth; and immediately my petition was 
granted. But was I now more happy? or were my days ene 
circled by the pleasures I had depicted '--Alas ! No.--The 
experience of a moment was sufficient to convince me, that 
superior cares are invariably allied to superior stations, and 
that the goddess of happiness is but seldom the inhabitant of 
asplendid palace. I became quickly dejected amidst the vo- 
luptuous pomp of the banquet ; and my appetite was soon sati- 
ated with the luxuries of the most sumptuous repast. ‘The 
productions of nature, and the inventions of art, were equally 
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exhausted to contribute to my desires ; but those desires 
were already palled by repeated enjoyment, and both nature 
and art afforded their productions in vain. My mind, always 
unemployed, experienced a total privation of pleasure: a dis- 
gusting monotony succeeded to the novelty of first possession ; 
and, in a short time, I perceived, with astonishment, it was 
possible to be both rich and miserable. 

“ Dissatisfied with that state which I had formerly imagin- 
ed was replete with an inexhaustible fund of the most delight- 
ful gratifications, I afterwards directed my attention to the at- 
tainment of other objects, more forbidding in their appear- 
ance, but which, if steadily pursued, would certainly have 
been more productive of real enjoyment in the event. I sought 
for knowledge. Happiness, I frequently said, within myself, 
is aterm synonimous with wisdom: virtue is nothing but a 
more enlightened reason: content of spirit can only flow 
from the lucubrations of the mind: by the assistance of sci- 
ence the soul is exalted nearly to a participation with the divi- 
nity ; and with the sole advantage of his learning, the poet 
and the philosopher still exist, flourishing and vigorous, after 
the revolution af upwards of a thousand years. But, alas! 
who can obtain the meed of victory without first enduring the 
perils of the combat; or how can we expect to enjoy the 
gratifying superiority of wisdom, if we will not with patience 
submit to those painful disappointments that are its invariable 
attendants? The temple of knowledge, I quickly perceived, 
was situated ona lofty eminence: the only path that con- 
ducted to it was narrow, rugged and uneven; numberless 
obstacles were always in the way to intercept the passage of 
the wearied traveller ; and, for one who could climb the per- 
pendicular ascent, a multitude were observed to retire, over- 
come with fatigue and disgust. IF was amongst the latter.— 
The indolence of my mind made me reject the advantages 
that were only to be obtained by such persevering labour; I 
quickly retired dissatisfied from the attempt; and, in a mo- 
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ment of discontent, I angrily exclaimed, that wisdom was 
nothing but adelusive phantom, which continually recedes as 
we venture to approach her. 

‘* Disappointed in my endeavours, and dissatisfied with my- 
self, I found my happiness was still incomplete. ‘The felicity 
of every mortal does, in reality, reside within his own bosom. 
No external circumstances, no variation of situations, no vi- 
cissitudes of fortune, can bestow that inestimable blessing on 
the man who will not, by his own behaviour, contribute to its 
reception ; nor can the severest evil in the catalogue of hu- 
man misfortunes deprive him entirely of its support, who is 
resolutely determined to preserve it continually. Of this evi- 
dent truth melancholy experience has fully convinced me ; and 
the dear price with which I have been compelled to purchase 
that experience, will, at least, be of service to render to my 
assertion an indisputable validity. But to proceed. Inspired 
with the ardour of a warm imagination, I was now resolved 
to marry. Toa few, and, I am afraid, to but a very fews 
the state of matrimony is by far more productive, than any 
other, of solid enjoyments ; but if we do in reality desire to 
be made partakers of its blessings, we must accept with cau- 
tion, the yoke itimposes. Interest or idleness, the gratifica- 
tion of a depraved desire, or the splendour of a brilliant equi- 
page, are the foundations of the generality of marriages. The 
mind does not participate; reason has no share in the alli- 
ance. A short time is then sufficient to enjoy, and to be sa- 
tiated with the pleasures it affords, and the fleeting honey- 
moon of rapture is, in that case, closely succeeded by a lin- 
gering age of disgust. Too precipitate, however, to attend 
to these considerations, I married. Every useful, every 
agreeable qualification was surely concentrated in my Caro- 
line : and yet, with the burning blush of shame, I confess, 


the altar of Hymen was still warm with my sacred vows of |, 


unalterable affection, when that Caroline, so lovely, so fasci- 
nating, and so mild, became the object of my unconquerable 
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detestation. In a short time I avoided her company: her 
conversation became disagreeable, and the gentle reproaches 
she sometimes ventured to utter, I madly considered as 
an unpardonable insult. But, oh, ye! into whose possession 
this narrative may fall, with what courage shall I dare to ex- 
plain to you the cause, the only cause, of my inveterate dis- 
like? Shewas mine. Yes, I confess it, that was her only 
fault. The unfortunate singularity of my temper made mé 
dissatisfied with whatever I could call my own: I was inca- 
pable of receiving any enjoyment but that which arose from 
anticipation : and the discontent of my mind was invariably 
increased by the gratification of those very wishes I had form- 
ed. Qh fleeting, halcyon hours! with what a zest could I 
enjoy yenow! Ohmy Caroline! my wife! had but thy un- 
happy husband requited with mutual love the love thou bar- 
est him, his trembling body would not have been now confin- 
ed within the gloom of a solitary dungeon ; nor would he, ik 
that case, have fallen a devoted, a deserving victim, to his 


own ambition, and the resentment of an ungovernable popu- 


'aces 

« Whilst my mind was yet agitated by its recent disap- 
pointment, and I again wandered, with persevering eagerness, 
in the pursuit of a phantasm, the creature of my own imagi- 
nation, the accidental arrival of a general election produced 
an unexpected change in my ideas, and my attention was im- 
mediately engaged by the numerous delights, I had heard, 
and believed, were only inherent in a publick life. The glow- 
ing feelings of patriotism, and the chicanery of politicks, were 
the only sensations that now arose within my bosom; and ¥ 
thought, as indeed I constantly thought, when employed in 
anticipating the success of any scheme hitherto unattempted, 
Thad at last discovered the road that conducted to certain 
happiness. I inwardly exulted as my fancy dwelt on the 
aerial prospect that glided before me, and as my entaptured 
éye wandered, without limits or controul, over the boundless 
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regions of visionary space. Patriotism, according to the mo- 
dern signification of the word, does not consist in anxiously 
defending the liberties of our country, but in steadily oppos- 
ing the inclinations of the minister: not in exclaiming against 
the measures he adopts, because they are in themselves perni- 
cious, but because it is HE who adopts them ; &, in this sense 
of the word, I was a most determined patriot. 1 ranted, I ha- 
rangued, and rendered myself, in a short time, conspicuous, 
if not for the eloquence, at least for the virulence of my de- 
bates. But ye! who were secretly jealous ef my advancing 
fortune, and who observed, with a dark and malignant eye, 
my extrardinary progress in the affections of the populace, 
did ye suppose me happy !—No, no.—Ten-fold was the mise- 
ry accumulated, that I, without intermission, endured in my 
elevated situation; and ten-fold were the causes multiplied, 
that now contributed to render me wretched. Envy, hatred, 
tivalry, inordinate ambition, corroding discontent, with an 
inexhaustible train of the meanest passions, too numerous and 
too disgracing to recapitulate individually, overwhelmed me 
by the weight of the burden they imposed: and I sunk into a 
state of wretchedness, to which my former sufferings were, 
in comparison, reduced to nothing. 

“At length, by a concatenation of circumstances, with 
which every one isalready acquainted, I was constituted prime 
minister. Now I was at the very zenith of my ambition.— 
My imagination, in its most daring flights, had never ventur- 
ed to waft me higher : and in all the rambles of my eceent : 
fancy, here was fixed the determinate point, the insuperable 
barrier, that I never exceeded. And here let me draw the 
overshadowing veil, and bury in an everlasting obscurity the 
subsequent transactions. Who is there, so ignorant or so 
recluse, that does not already know the melancholy train of 
those events which followed my elevation to office ; and for 
what purpose should I particularize circumstances which 
afford not ethers the charm of novelty, and are mexpressib!y 
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painful to my own feelings? As now sit in my cell, and si- 
lently revolve them, the stream of |iie {orsakes my livid 
cheeks, and flows, with a freezing coldac:s, ‘rough all its 
channels. As my mind wanders on ihe tises, those happy, 
happy times, that are past forever, the pei ‘alls {-om my trem- 
bling hand; the mist of darkness hovers around me ;— 
and I already feel, by a dreadful anticipation, the horrors of 
death itself. Let it be sufficient to say, that the same popu- 
lace, who, with the loudest acclamations, formerly hailed me 
as their guardian genius, the protector of their liberties, and 
their heaven-descended minister, have now condemned me to 
2n ignominious death. They have decorated their victim 
with the flowery wreath, and are now preparing to drag him 
to the altar. 

“ Oh ye! who have hitherto wandered in the mazes of 
error, and who have been seduced by the phantoms of a warm 
imagination, harken to the voice of experience, and repine no 
more. Young, inexperienced, and presumptuous, every cala- 
mity, every evil of my life, may be attributed to the discon- 
tentedness of my own unhappy disposition ; and the era from 
which I may, with safety, date all my misfortunes, is from 
that accursed moment when I joyfully forsook the tranquility 
and retirement of my humble cottage, for the splendid misery 
of a magnificent mansion. If my melancholy tale can awaken 
you toa consciousness of your present happiness, and warn 
you to remain peaceably in the station allotted you, however 
humble, or however disagreeable it may appear, I shall meet 
my-fate without a murmur: and do thou, oh Almighty Fa- 
ther ! accept into thy celestial habitation my repentant soul, 
and do thou, O mother earth! once again receive, within thy 
bosom, the dust which produced my body.” 

The writing of his little tale had employed him the greatest 
part of the night, and nature, being, at length, wholly exhaust- 
ed, by the extraordinary fatigue and agitation she had recent- 

_ ly undergone, loudly demanded the sleep that was necessary. 
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Denterville, therefore, rendered devout by his misfortunes, 
presented, on his knees, a short, but sincere prayer to the 
throne of mercy : and laying himself on the straw pallet that 
was placed in one corner of his cell, he calmly sunk into the 
arms of repose. His slumbers were sound; his dreams 
were agreeable: the same Caroline whom he had heretofore 
beheld, her countenance clouded with anger, and her body 
wrapt in the shroud of death, once again appeared to his sight. 
She now came, arrayed with the dazzling lustre of an an- 
gel, and her features beamed with celestial beauty : and she 
seemed, by the gentle waving of her hand, and the smile of 
peace that played around her mouth, to invite him to arise, 
and partake with her the pleasures of the blessed in paradise. 
The effect of this charming vision was as salutary as it was 
visible. It infused a new, an animating vigour into his de- 
jected soul, and when he awoke from his sleep, the sweetest, 
that perhaps, he had ever experienced, he felt himself endow- 
ed with a patient resolution, prepared to encounter the axe of 
the executioner, and confident of forgiveness in the regions 
above. During the course of the day a Clergyman was per- 
mitted to attend him in his cell, and, by the exhortations and 
advice of this venerable divine, the courage he had recently 
acquired was both increased and confirmed. 

At length the fatal morning arrived. ‘The luminous orb 
of day forsook, betimes, the bosom of the ocean, and glittered 
with unusual lustre, in the eastern horizon. Denterville arose 
early from his pallet, and, actuated by an unaccountable,though 
not altogether unprecedented caprice, he dressed himself with 
peculiar nicety for his approaching death. 

His habiliments were all black ; his hair, devoid of pow- 
der, carefully combed, and of the darkest auburn, gracefully 
shaded his manly countenance : a slight hectic had tinged his __ 
cheeks witha colour of the most beautiful vermillion : and if — 
ever the features of the unfortunate sufferer were entirely free — 
‘rom the frown of discontent, it was on the very morning 
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when he was preparing to expiate with his blood the mischic- 
vous consequences of that unruly passion. As soon as he was 
drest, the same clergyman who had hitherto regularly at- 
tended him, entered his cell. Denterville returned the sa- 
lutations of the Priest with serenity, and even with cheerful- 
ness: he deposited into his hands the narrative he had writ- 
ten, “¢ Take it,” said he, with a faint smile, “ but forbear, on 
account of the situation of the person who composed it, to cri- 
ticise, with severity, the merits of the performance ;” and im- 
mediately turning to an affair of greater importance, he par- 
took, for the last time, with devotion and reverence, of the 
comfortable gift of the holy sacrament. 

Scarcely had he concluded his orisons to Heaven, when 
the bell of the prison, on a sudden, tolled the knell of death : 
the massy bars of the door of the dungeon were drawn aside 
with a loud noise, and with considerable violence: and a cou- 
ple of officers, the messengers of his fate, appeared before 
him, and summoned the contrite sufferer to the death that 
awaited him. Denterville, leaning on the arm of the divine, 
followed, with firm steps, the feet of his gloomy conductors, 
and ascended into a mourning carriage which was standing 
before the gate of the outward court of the gaol, without ut- 
tering a single sentence. One municipal, and one military 
officer, were seated in the coach opposite to him and the 
priest ; a profound silence was maintained by each party dur- 
ing the whole of the way: and although the sides of the 
streets through which they passed were lined with innumera- 
ble spectators, not a murmur was to be heard, not a voice to 
be distinguished among the collected crowd. 

‘The coach now stopped before the foot of the scaffold, 
which was covered with black cloth, and erected inone of the 
most conspicuous squares of the city. When Denterville first 
gave his hand to the clergyman to assist him to alight, he 
trembled excessively, and it was with difficulty he could de- 
scend from the steps of the carriage. The venerable divine, 
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who perceived and compassioned his violent agitation, pressed 
with warmth the glowing hand he held within his own, and 
pointing to the blue firmament of Heaven with his finger, 
‘“‘Fear not, my son,” said he, with fervency, “ when we meet 
apain it willbe there.” Denterville meekly bowed his head 
in return ; he quickly recovered his mental composure ; and 
ascended the steps of the scaffold with firm steps, and with- 
perfect calmness. As he looked around, for the last time, on 
the populace, that populace, whose resentment had reduced 
him to his present situation, the recollection of preceding 
events strongly arose within his mind; a deep sigh involun- 
tarily escaped from his bosom ; and a tear, one solitary tear, 
overflowed from his eye, and softly stole down his cheek. 
TI'wice he attempted to speak, and twice his powers of utter- 
ance forsook him in the endeavour. He immediately laid his 
neck on the block, and his head was, ata single stroke, sever- 
ed from his body. 

The people maintained a respectful silence during the 
whole of thesolemnity : and, such is the strange inconsistency 
of human nature, many of them returned home, lamenting 
with tears, the untimely fate of the man whose death they 
themselves had been instrumental in accelerating. 

The moral to this simple tale is short and obvious: and 
how can that moral be better expressed than in the animated 
language of one of the most ingenious writers* of modern 
times :-—“* Alas, if the principles of contentment are not with- 
in us, the height of station or worldly grandeur, will as soon 
add a cubit to a man’s stature as to his happiness.” 





Sterne, Sermon 44th. 
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THE VIGIL. 
NO. VII. 


Ie that outlives this day, 
Will yearly on THE vigil feast his neighbours— 
SHAKSPERE. 


When it was proposed to publish a literary magazine, 
in this city, the projectors of the scheme were fully aware 
that they incurred the hazard of adding their names to the 
voyagers.on the stream of oblivion. In marshalling their 
forces, this post was most maliciously assigned to one, the 
most indolent of the club, in the hope that, like the being de- 
scribed in Virgil, he might acquire strength by motion. Up- 
on drawing a scheme of our horoscope, one of our number 
who has watched the literary zodiack with the eyes of Part- 
ridge, and who is not unmindful of the opinion of the 
learned Brown that “a proportion of the horoscope unto the 
seventh house oppresseth living creatures,” predicted that ours 
would not exceed the stxth. Finding that it was only a tem- 
porary draught, and not an enlistment during the whole war, 
he consented to serve. Laying his hand then upon a tome of 
Rabelais he prayed the powers of perseverance to be propiti- 
ous to the undertaking, and vowed by the beard of Bicker- 
staffe, and the pipe of Will. Honeycomb, that “ not poppy, 
nor mandragora, nor all the drowsy syrups of the world,” 
should tempt him to sleep on his post. In the customary 
hours of rest, the Vigil has been watchful and busy in the 
discharge of his duty. ‘This night he mounts guard proba- 
bly for the last time. As he paces his solitary rounds he will 
seek relief in the comforts of soliloquy. ‘“ 'T'o be or not to 
be,” will be the important subject of his meditations. But 
whether it be decided that like the ambitious Cardinal, he 
has touched the highest pointof all his greatness, or whether 
his neighbours shall desire to be monthly feasted on the Vi- 
gil, not a single complaint shall be uttered. Yet the rea- 
der will scarcely desire the presence of one who confesses 
with all the frankness of sincerity, that his mind has become 
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so void of materials, for either amusement or information, 
and his imagination so leaden, that nothing can be expected. 
from his pen, but what is weary, like the sighs of hopeless 
love : stale like lips that have practiced too long the fastidi- 
ous 29 before the glass: flat, like the champaigne of yesterday’s 
bottle, and unprofitable, like the business of a young lawyer 
at the Baltimore bar :—that in this sultry season, when nature 
and art, when love and hatred, pleasure and business, sub- 
mit alike to the raging influence of the perpendicular beams, 
as he surveys his labours, neglected and unpaid, and reverts 
to the days of indolence when he could have gained an estate 
by snoring,* he is tempted to exclaim 


Oh, master, master, I have watched so long 
That I am dog-weary 





But dog-weary as thou art, luckless inditer ; though thou 
hast heard it said, that 


Pensive poets, painful Vied/s keep 
Sleepless themselves to give their readers sleep— 


yet thou must keep thy heavy eyelids from closing, trim thy 
glimmering taper, and read an epistle from the sprightly Af- 
randa in support of the empire of fashion. 

—- 
WATCHFUL SIR, 

Most of you writers have leaped into the censor’s 
throne without leave or licence ; where you were no sooner 
seated, than, with the impudence one might expect from such 
conduct, you have railed, with all the severity of satire and 
the indecency of invective, against our folly, frivolity, for- 
wardness, fondness of dress, and so forth. You can’t con- 
ceive what a latitude is assumed by the witlings of the day, 
from the encouragement of such pens as yours. ‘hose well- 
dressed young gentlemen who will lay awake whole nights in 
carving the fashion of anew doublet, and who will criticise 
Cooke without knowing whether Shakespere wrote dramas or 





* See Juvenal, Sat. I. 
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epic poems, these wiseacres, I say, plant themselves in the 
vicinity of our Court-house when the sun shines, where they 
amuse themselves with snecrs against our sex. And in 
nothing are we so much the object of their ridicule as in our 
devotion to fashion, on whose shrine, according to these mo- 
dern perapatetics, we sacrifice our time, our understanding, 
and our health. 

What do these sapient gentlemen wish? Would they have 
a dress for females established by an act of the General As- 
sembly, as Doctors of Medecine have been created in this 
state? “ Which dress aforesaid of the aforegoing figure, co- 
lour, materials, fashion, cut, make, &c. &c. all the good 
spinsters of Maryland shall wear on all highdays and holy- 
days, under pain, &c. &c.” Horrible idea!—What! tie us 
down to the dull routine of the same looks, the same bonnets, 
the same cloaks? take from us that charming diversity, that 
delightful variety, which blooms in endless succession from 
week to week, with the changes of the season—-make us te- 
dious to ourselves, and as unalterable and unattractable as 
an old family picture—or, what is equally out of the way and 
insipid, an old,bachelor ? Rob us of half our charms and de- 
prive us of all subjects of thought and conversation! You 
men may talk of your dogs, your horses, your wine and your 
cockfights ; butalas! if you take fashion from us, pray Mr. 
Vigil, inform me upon what topic shall we converse? Can 
you furnish us with any substitute for the delightful themes of 
of ribbons, laces, bonnets, shawls, new dresses—-with all the 
various and interesting inquiries about the forms and fashions 
mtended to be at Mrs. O’s party to-morrow night, or which 
agitated the bosoms of so many belles on the preceding even- 
ing, at Mrs. T’s? We should really mope ourselves into the 
melancholy of a young lawyer who looks and sighs in vain for a 
mistress or a client, or a gay girl who is shut up in the country, 
enjoying the poetical charms of turbid ponds, bellowing cattle, 
ragged negroes, roofless guarters and neighbourly visitations: 
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But some of you talk of the simplicity of nature ;_ of the 
gewgaw display of artificial charms; of deforming nature’s 
works by the cumbrous and fantastical embellishments of art, 
and so forth. Now, sir, if you will pin the argument to this 
point, Ishall have you in my power. Pray is nature simple, 
barren, tedious, dull, uniform, and unadorned as you old 
bachelors would have us to be, so that we might resemble 
your comfortless selves? Look at the trees: are they all of 
the same colour? Are they not so infinitely diversified in 
their shades and figures, that, to an observing eye, no two are 
alike ? Observe the flowers of the garden: do they exhibit 
the same sombre or pale hue? Do they present that duil sim- 
plicity which you recommend to us, whom your greatest philo- 
sophers allow to be the handsomest beings in creation ? Do 
you prefer the dull uniformity ofa trench of upright celery to 
the variegated bed of tulips? What would you say of a pro- 
ject to reform nature by robbing the rose of its blushing red, 
thelilly of its silver lustre, the tulip of its gorgeous streaks, the 
violet of its regal purple, and allowing the vale to be nv longe: 
embroidered with their various beauties? or, of blotting 
frum the clouds their golden streaks and dazzling silver, and 
banishing the gay rainbow from the heavens, because they are 
not of an uniform colour, but forever present more varieties 
and combinations of beauties than our imaginations can paint? 
And shall not we, who, atleast, pretend to have the use of 
reason, imitate nature ? Nature has given for our use the va 
ried dyes of the mineral and the vegetable world, which ena- 
ble us almost to vie with her own splendid gilding. Nature 
made us to be various, changeable, inconstant, many colour- 
ed, whimsical, fickle and fond of show if you please, and we 
iollow nature with the greatest fidelity, when, like her, we use 
her beauties to delight the eye, gratify the taste and employ 
the mind in the harmonious varieties of colour and figure to 
which fashion resorts, and to which we devote so much time 
and thought. 
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Attend to these hints, and if you properly digest them, I 
have no doubt so sensible a head as you possess must nod as- 
sent to my doctrine, that to study fashion and be in the 
fashion is the most delightful and harmless employment upon 
earth and the most conformable’to our nature. But if you 
should be so perverse as to think errongously on this subject, 
I advise you to keep your observations to yourself, or to have 
your head well wigged the next time you come among us. 

Yours, as you demean yourself, 
MORANDA. 
























— 
“If you don’t believe this loaf of bread to be a shoulder 
of mutton,” says Peter in the Tale of a Tub, in one of those 
sarcasms against transubstantiation, which no man could con- 
vey with more archness than Dean Swift, “then d—n you 
and all your generation forever.” As my fair correspondent 
does not impose such rigorous terms upon me, [ shall pull 
my wig very closely about my ears, though my hair for di- 
vers cojent reasons is not in very imminent danger, and ven- 
ture to make a few observations upon the subject of her spi- 
rited epistle. | 
The Goddess Fortune is represented as blind: but she 
who presides over dressing tables and mirrors, at whose 
shrine thousands of the foppish and the fair, worship, with such 
sincere devotion, darts a beam as unerring as the lynx, and 
like a meridian sun, she dazzles and even blinds her admirers. 
How quickly does a cloak or a bonnet, which we should at 
first pronounce horribly ugly and unbecoming, change its qua- 
lities, if we are told that it is imported from the regions of 
Fashion. How immediately do we begin to hesitate: then 
to palliate defects: then to discover beauties! Atlast we ex- 
claim, in raptures of admiration, how charming, how captivat- 
ing! Surely it is the very thing, and we should never be able 


to exist without it! Hfow truly may fashion be called 
A hos: 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by th’ hand ; 
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But with his arms outstretch’d, as he would fly, 
Grasps in the comer : welcome ever smiles, 

And goes out sighing. 








Potent as this empire must be admitsed to be, every ra- 
tional mind must lament, as a signal misfortune, the badness 
of her administration and the tardy pace of her laws. ‘The 
city and the country never agree; and whole tracts of land 
are separated from each other by the colours of fashion, as di- 
stinctly as the counties or territories of a painted map. As 
in travelling the delightful change from mountains, high and 
airy, and covered with promising buds, through the humble 
vales, where we are regaled with luscious fruits, and to 
more southern countries, where we mark the appearance of 
the many coloured Autumn—so in an excursion from the 
city to the country, the latter.is clad in the green livery of 
Spring while the former dazzles the eye with all the gaudy 
tulips of Summer. The gunboat and torpedo bonnets glide 
through the aisles of the village church, in their full rage while 
they have been censigned to the ocean of oblivion by the city 
belle : the country shrugs itself in the warm pelisse or the 
close coat, while Mrs. L*tt*nhas forgotten their very names 
and exhibits nothing but the Spanish cloak, of all colours, and 
of all shades of colours, and ornamented with ingenious deco- 
rations of diamonds, scollops, convexities and concavities, 
leaves, sprigs, and flowers. 

Yet this irresistible Goddess can not only effect a revolu- 
tion in the subordinate government of taste, but inspire the 
mind with the most powerful virtues. I have often looked 
with a mixture of admiration and pity, at a delicate form pas- 
sing through our streets, shrinking under the thin cover- 
ing of a Spanish cloak, against the cutting keenness of a rude 
northern blast. Every fold and every wrapper of this thin 
material, was economically employed to turn off the sharp 
wind that still pierced its interstices. I could not but admire 
» fortitude which enabled the wearer to defy the common feel- 
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ings of paininthe steadfast performance of her allegiance to 
the deity of her idolatry. Yet I sympathized sometimes in 
those feelings which must now and then make themselves be 
regarded and compel us to acknowledge the frailty of hu- 
manity ! 

My correspondent, however, pleads the cause of fashion 
with so much ingenuity and naiveté that I know not how to 
decide against her influence. Indeed, when I reflect upon the 
powerful arguments which are employed by Moranda, 4 
know not whether it would require more than a few moments 
of verbal persuasion from so acute a reasoner, to induce 
even me to burnish my pale cheeks, doff my slippers and ar- 
vay myself in all the paraphernalia of abeau. ‘To 


be at charges for a looking-glass, 
And entertain a score or two of taylors, 
To study fashions to adorn my body. 
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Stvange dream ! that gives a dead man leave tothink. 
SHAKSPERE- 

Upon returning to my study, after my initiation into the cou- 
federacy of men of letters, who have resolved to offer a men- 
tal banquet to the lovers of polite literature in Baltimore, the 
nature of the pledge of co-operation which I had given, led 
me into a train of reflections on the many different writers who 
have successively adorned the English language by periodi- 
cal papers. ‘The ready finger of memory pointed to the il- 
lustrious names of Steele, Addison, Johnson and others, whose 
performances are the models of our infant and companions 
of our riper years. While I was pursuing this interesting 
contemplation, JI insensibly found myself within a spacieut 
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edifice divided into apartments, which seemed to be occupied 
by a multitude of inhabitants. 

Upon entering the first apartment which presented itself, 
I discovered a person who was busily employed in painting. 
The productions of his fertile pencil were numerous and di- 
versified.—He seemed to draw from nature only ; and, so 
far as I could form an opinion from his first essays, he began 
without the advantage of example or instruction. The style 
and colouring of his paintings were hurried and capricious, 
and in the disposition or grouping of his different objects there 
was an appearance of irregularity and confusion. But what 
he wanted in softness of colouring and delicacy of pencilling, 
seemed to be abundantly supplied by the originality of his cons 
ceptions and the fidelity of his strokes. The manners of the 
times, satire, politics, wars and gallantry were all mingled to- 
gether in the composition of a single piece. I found that he 
gradually became more perfect, and hislatter works were 
much more finished and unique. His appearance displayed a 
genius to invent and a capacity to execute without much pre- 
paration—But his works showed rudeness and haste, and I 
was of opinion that he would have succeeded much better had 
he lived after those who pursued the same track as himself. 

Leaving this person, I passed into an adjoining apartment 
where I found another, engaged ina similaremployment. I 
was informed, that the door between the two rooms always 
stood open, and that the friendly artists maintained an unin- 
terrupted intercourse, consulting each other in their labours, 
and sometimes assisting in the same picture. 

The room was light and airy : it was built in the Attic 
taste, and remarkable for the neatness and simplicity ofits de- 
corations. It was hung round with numerous specimens of 
the skillof the artist. In them were displayed many different 
subjects : but his chief object seemed to be to delineate the 
manners of the age in which he lived. There was a light 
gaiety in his manner, mingled with a decorum and chastness 














































_ ther chamber, to which I immediately repaired. 
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which encreased the pleasure of the beholder, the longer he 
viewed the picture. I was not at first surprised nor delight- 
ed, but the calm soberness of the shades insensibly stole over 
my mind, and I felt that the oftener I inspected them the more 
their infatuation increased. In short, they seemed to possess 
a magical charm which bids defiance to the powers of descrip- 
tion or imitation, but which irresistibly rivetted my attention, 
and wrapt me in a pleasing and tranquil admiration. 

It was with difficulty that I tore myself from the contem- 
plation of these enchanting pieces to survey the master. He 
was engaged in a small piece similar in size to many others 
which were hung round the room. His pencil moved with 
ease and rapidity, and it seemed that he did but copy from an 
abundance of distinct images with which his mind was stored. 
The first strokes of his pencil were so vivid and faithful to 
the design, that he seldom retouched his lights and shades, 
and when he did, I thought that his corrections were not im- 
provements. What he gained in polish he lost in animation, 
and, if possible, the hues of the original draught were the 
richest and most captivating. ’ 

In his features I beheld the sober dignity of the philoso- 
pher mingled with the cheerful graces of the courtier. He 
appeared to be qualified to teach wisdom to princes ;_ while 
the charms of his manner rendered the most solemn advice 
agreeable to the unlearned and the ignoble. Devoid of all 
affectation or reserve he made his pictures more pleasing by 
throwing into them many little tints of his own character and 
thoughts; and he had the peculiar art of making that ego- 
tism, which we condemn in others a source of new pleasure 
and fascination. 

I left these enchanting scenes with regret, which was en- 
creased by a despair of finding others so delightful. Through 
a long corridor, which was directly opposite, I discovered gnc- 
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This was, in every respect, different from that which I 
had just quitted. The ornaments of the room, though chissel- 
led and polished in the most classical taste, exhibited a 
Gothic magnificence which inspired the mind with sensations 
of awe and reverence. The pictures partook of the same cha- 
racter. Their subject were gloomy, and the master seemed 
to have aimed at showing his power in depicting scenes of 
melancholy and darkness. ‘They were, however, wrought 
with such inimitable force and correctness, that the most pry- 
ing connoisseur could not detect a fault. I admired the lofty 
genius of the painter, and the vast extent, boldness and gran- 
deur of his pencil, which left nothing, scarcely, untouched, 
and which ornamented whatever it did touch; yet I could 
not avoid being overcome with a gloominess of mind, a sadness 
of soul, according with the views before me: and I felt 
myself disposed to sit down and weep over the miseries of 
bumanity. 

My attention, however, was withdrawn from this contem- 
plation by the remarkable appearance of the authour, who 
was clothed in a suitof sable velvet. ‘With a stern counte- 
nance he was taking from his gloomy pallet a shade of deep 
black for the picture before him. His face wore a tincture 
of grandeur, tinctured with melancholy: but it was overcast 
with a magisterial severity, which made me hesitate to ap- 
proach him. In strongly marked lines I saw, written on his 
brow, wisdom, learning and sage counsels ; but accompanied 
with a forbidden mein, which repressed my curiosity and in- 
spired repugnance and fear. 

Ah! ITexclaimed, here are fit resorts for those who des- 
pond in spirit, and seek companions in melancholy—for the 
misanthrope who wants arguments to justify his hatred of 
mankind, and for those who are too happy, if any such ex- 
ist, whose joy requires to be checked in its ficeting career. 
But virtue may certainly venture to wear a more attractive 
garb; and JI prefer courting her when her countenance is ir- 
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radiated by the smiles of cheerfulness, and decent pleasures 
attend her footsteps. 

His room was filled with a train of sycophants, both male 
and female. Some of them were flattering his vanity, in 
strains of fulsome adulation, which he sometimes repressed 
with indignant contempt, and again received with eager at- 
tention. Others, again, were gratifying the curiosity of his vi- 
sitors, by narrating the events of his life. As soon as he re- 
ceived any money for his pictures, I observed that it was in- 
stantly distributed among the blind and the needy, and that 
when this source was exhausted, he gave them sketches of 
designs, to exchange for food. His mind was enlarged and 
invigorated by long habits of contemplation and inquiry. 
fTis vigorous intellect and insatiable curiosity, had supplied him 
with an abundant store of knowledge, which he freely im- 
parted to younger painters, who listened to him with that 
undivided attention which is due to the precepts of oracu- 
Jar wisdom—His conversation with these persons alternately 
displayed the brilliant scintillations of the witty, the habitual 
piety of the religious, the gloomy superstition ef the weak, 
and the awful dread of death of the wicked. His studies, I 
understood, were desultory and irregular, and, from the ra- 
pidity with which his hand passed over the canvas, it was 
evident he could ramble with ease from images the most near 
and familiar, to the display of objects the most remote and 
profound. Owing to his habits of close attention his eye- 
sight was imperfect, but his hand was 60 accurate that he 
scarcely ever retouched his pictures. 

Quitting a scene which agitated my mind with emotions 
the most various and conflicting, I passed through many 
other rooms, which were filled with inferior artists, who were 
sedulously employed in the same manner as those whom I 
have described. But the impressions which their labours 
made upon my mind, were too fechle and indistinct to enable 
me to recollect their peculiar characters. Their works, in 
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general, were but imitations of the great men whose rooins I 
had visited, and the fates of them were very various. Some of 






them, occasionally approached the originality & ease of the first 





artist whom I have described, the magical neatness and per- 





spicuity of the second, and the energy and correctness of the 





third ; and their colours possessed a durability, which seem- 





ed to promise an equal immortality to their ambition. ‘Che 





pictures of others were brilliant and glowing at first, but they 





faded after a time, and at length vanished so entirely, that no 





trace of the outline remained upon the canvass. 





Fired with the example of the great artists before me, and 





enraptured by the prospect of the perennial fame which they 





?had acquired, I exclaimed, with enthusiastick fervour, 






AND I ALSO WILL BE A PAINTER! 





Instantly seizing a pallet and brush, I proceeded to fill up a 


vacant canvass which stood before me. IE completed the pic- 





ture, and was attentively waiting to see the effects of 'Time 


upon my colours—when the rays of the morning sun darted 






through my curtains, and speedily dissipated the illusions of 
8 : ’ ] 2 I 





shimber. 
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BY A DESULTORY READER. 





No. HU. 










ron . 


‘fhe imagination of a German writer thus cleganily deli 
aeates those spirits which surround us in creation, and though 





invisible to our gross senses, were, by a touch from an angelic 
hand, once made visible to the first of men. It will bear a 
comparison with any of the descriptions of those feiry beings 
which are familiar to us in the fine fancies of Milton and 


Shakespere, and which captivate us in cur manhood not less 






than infancy with an irresistible charm. 
vor. L-—xo. 6. r 
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Words are too weak to describe the beauty of this glorious 
scene ; we saw innumerable heavenly youths dispersed through 
the champaign, more beautiful than Eve, as she proceeded 
new created from the Eternal’s hand, and with tender voice 
woke me to her embrace. Some bade the mists rise out of the 
earth and bore them aloft upon their waving wings, that gen- 
tle dew and refreshing rains might descend upon the earth. 
Ata distance were others reposing by bubbling rivulets, care- 
ful chat their fountain might not fail, nor the herbage be rob- 
bed of its moist nourishment. Many were scattered over the 
plain, and watched the growing of the fruits, or painted the 
flowers as they bloomed with colours of fire, or of evening 
red, or with the azure of the heaven, and breathed upon them 
that they dispersed sweet perfumes. Many hovered variously 
employed, through the groves. From their glittering wings 
proceeded gentle winds which whispered through the shades 
or gently bending over flowers, cooled themselves upon the 
winding rivulets or crisped banks. Some rested from labour 
and sat in choirs dispersed in the shades, and sung upon their 
golden harps to the praise of the highest, songs inaudible to 
mortal ears. Many wandered on the mountains, or sat in 
che domestic recesses of our arbours, and looked often upon 
us with a countenance of heavenly friendship: but our eyes 
were suddenly darkened again, and the ravishing scene va. 
nished. 


WINDHAM. 


The mighty minds of Burke, and Fox, and Pitt, and 
Nelson, have been withdrawn in our own times, from the de- 
graded scene of our affairs ; and almost the last star in that 
great constellation set at the death of Mr. Windham ;—a 
death which has deprived his country of its most perfect mo- 
del of a gentleman, and left friends and enemies to deplore 
that generous and romantick gallantry of feeling, which gave 
acertain chivalrous elevation to all his views and actions ; 
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s those beautiful accomplishments which embellished the whole 
: society in which he lived—that fine and graceful wit, which 
1 fascinated those who were most adverse to his principles, and 
€ bound with a spell the very men who were most aware of its 





seductions ;~=that high tempered honour and unsullied purity 





which were never questioned even by the calumniating zealots 





of reform, and emerged unspotted even from their monstrous 
Edin. Review. 









alliance with the creatures of corruption. 







COMFORTS OF THE SICK. 






Is reading the letters of Pliny, lately, I was struck with 
the justuess of the following observations and I copy them 





for the consolation of the valetudinarian. They are translated 
from a letter to his friend Maximus. : 
The late indisposition of one of my friends taught me to 





believe, that we are always best when we are sick. In sick- 
ness we see none troubled with the demon either of lust or 





avarice, The sick man is no slave to love or ambition; he 
j despises honours, and neglects riches, and is contented even 
4 with his little which he is about to leave. In that hour he re- 
members that there are Gods, and finds himself to be a man. 
fle envies no man, he admires no man, nor does he listen to 
obloquy either with attention or pleasure. He only sends his 
imagination after baths and fountains; all his care, all his 









wishes are, if he is restored to health, to lead an easy, in- 
nocent and harmless life. I can therefore, in a very short 
compass, give you and myself an admonition, which some 
philosophers have spun out into many volumes; I mean, 
that we should strive, while we are well, to lead such a life 
as we could wish when we shall be sick. 








SALMASIUS. 





Salmasius, not contented with attacking Milton’s argu. 
ments in defence of the execution of Charles I. attacked the 
Latinity of his verses. He begins his Apology for Charles in 
this singular manner : 
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they were tennis-balls, and play at bowls with crowns, and 
treat sceptres with no more regard than toys !”— 





fourteenth century, for the first translation of the works of 
Efomer ; and nobody seems to know much about him. [Ef it 
had not been for Boccace, who assisted him in his translation 
into Latin, we should not have been enabled to trace even the 
name of a man to whom the literary world is under so much 
o>ligation. He was a Greek—a native of 'Vhessalonica, who 
taught his own language at Florence, and of whom the author 
of the Decameron has given the following portrait : 


an immensely long beard, and black hair, which was seldom 
disturbed by acomb. Absorbed in constant meditation, he 
neglected the decent forms of society ; he was rude, churlish, 
without urbanity, and without morals; but, to make amends 
for this, he was profoundly skilled in the Greek language and 
Greek literature. Ofthe Latin his knowledge was but super- 
ficial. Aware that “ a prophet hath no honour in his own 
country,” he called himself a Greek in Italy, and an Italian 
in Greece. He had passed several years among the ruins of 
the iabyrinth of Crete. 


trarch to retain this wandering character in Italy, he persisted 


“is foot in that country, when he wrote a letter to Petrarch, 
longer and more filthy than his hair and beard, as that author 
expresses himself, in which he extolled Italy to the skies, and 
spoke in the bitterest terms of Constantinople. Not receiving 
any answer, he embarked in a vessel for Venice. "Vhe ship 
arrived safely in the Adriatic, when suddenly a storm arose. 





“Oh ye English, who toss about the heads of kings as if 












THE FIRST TRANSLATOR OF HOMER. 


Europe is indebted to Leontius Pylatus, who lived in the 














His look was frightful ; his countenance hideous : he had 











Notwithstanding all the endeavours of Boccace and of Pe- 






resolution to return to Greece ; but, scarcely had he set 












ile allon board were in motion to do what was necessary} 
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for the vessel in this predicament, the Greek clung to a mast, 
which was struck with a thunderbolt. He died on the spot. 
The mariners and and others were in the greatest consterna- 
tion, but no other person sustained any injury. ‘The body of 
the unfortunate Leontius, shapeless and half-burnt was thrown 
into the sea ; and Petrarch, in relating this catastrophe to 
Boccace, says, among other things, “This unhappy man has 
left the world in a more miserable manner than he came into 
it. Ido not believe he experienced in it a single happy day. 
{fis physiognomy seemed to indicate his fate. I kitow not 
how any sparks of poctic genius found their way into so gloc- 


my a soul.” 
CHARACTER OF THE USURPER, RICHARD IIT. 
BY SIR THOMAS MORE. 


“© Richard was little of stature, croke-backed, hard-favoured 
af visage, and such as in states called warlye, in other menne 
otherwise. Hfe was malicious, wrathful, envious. None 
evil captaine was he in the warre, as to which his disposicion 
was more metely than for peace: sundrye victories hadde he, 
and sometimes overthrows but never in default, as for his own 
parsone, either of hardinesse or polytike order. free he was 
called of dyspence and somewhat above his power liberal— 
With large giftes he gat him unstedfaste frendeshippe ; for 
which he was fain to pil or spoyle in cther places, and get him 
stedfast hatred. Ee was close and secrete, a deepe dissimu- 
Jer, lowlye of countenance, arrogant of heart, outwardly con- 
finable where he inwardly hated, not letting to kiss whom he 
thought to kill, dispicious and cruel, not for evil alway, but 
after for ambition, and either for the securitie or encrease of 
his estate. Frende and foe was much what indifferent.— 
Where his advantage grew, he spared no man’s life whose 
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death withstood his purpose.” 
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CHARACTERS OF THE POETS AND ACTORS IN THE REIGN OF 
KING CHAREES II. 


{From the Gentleman’s Magazine, 746, Vol. XV] 


“Though misfortunes joined with my own choice have 
greatly abated the taste, which E once had for poetry, (alas! 
*tis now full sixty years since I bade adieu to the Muses), yet 
let me profess (vanity may be a little pardonable in what Will 
Davenant calls talkative old age) thatthe wits and poets usu- 
ally esteemed me a notable young fellow. Iam now in my 
87th year, and though my memory fails as to things of yes- 
terday, yet [remember the bards and theatres of Charles the 
Second’s reign, (even the comedy you allude to,* at its first 
appearance,) as well as you can recollect any thing concerning 
the present poests or theatres. 

*¢ ¥ remember plain John Dryden (before he paid his court 
with success to the great) in one uniform clothing of Norwich 
drugget. Jhave eat hearts with him and Madam Reeve} at 
the Mulberry Garden, when our author advanced to a sword 
and chadreux wig. Posterity is absolutely mistaken as to 
that great man; though forced to be a satyrist, he was the 
mildest creature breathing, and the readiest to help the young 
and deserving; though his comedies are horribly full of double 
entendres, yet it was owing to a false complaisance for a dis- 
solute age. He was in company the modestest man that ever 
conversed. 

“ Master Elkanah Settle, the city poet, I knew, with his 
short-cut band, a sattin cap. Heran away from Oxford with 
the players at an act, as Otway did the same year 1674. His 
person was of middle size, about five feet seven inches in 
height, inclinable to fatness. Ue had a thoughtful speaking 
eye and that was all. Ife gave himself up early to drinking. 





* Marriage A La Mode, by Dryden, 


+ Dryden’s mistress © she died a religious 
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and, like the unhappy wits of that age, passed his days between 
rioting and fasting, ranting jollity and abject penitence, ca- 
rousing one week with lord Pl—-th, and then starving a week 
inlow company at an ale house on 'Tower-hill. 

“ Poor Nat. Lee (I cannot think of him without shedding 
tears) had great merit. In the poetic sense, he had, at inter- 
vals, inspiration itself: but lived an outrageous boistrous life 
like his brethren. He was a well looking man, and had a 
very becoming head ofhair. A picture of him Inever saw. 
He was so esteemed and beloved that, before his misfortune, 
we always called him honest Nat.* 

“« Shadwell in conversation was a brute. Many a cup of 
metheglin have I drank with little starched Jonny Crown; we 
called him so from the stiff unalterable firmness of his long 
cravat. 

“ But this, my friend, is all the pure digression of old age. 
{ will now speak to that part of your verses} which relates to 
the first acting of Marriage A La Mode, on account of which 
you committed them to my inspection, desiring some account 
of the then existing theatre. ‘This comedy, acted by his Ma- 
jesty’s servants at the Theatre Royal, made its first appear- 
ance with extraordinary lustre. Divesting myself of the old 
man I solemnly declare that you have seen no such acting, no 
not in any degree since. ‘The players were then, 1673, on a 
court establishment, seventeen men and eight women. But I 
am out of my province on this head. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Cibber will give us a history of the stage from Shakspere’s 
time, or at least from the restoration till the period where his 
own begins, 1690. Ifhe should die without composing such 
a work, the loss to the Belles Lettres would be irreparable. 


# cc] have heared that Dorset, Sedley, and others of those idle wits 
would write whole scenes for him.’’ Oupys. 


+ Verses to Mrs, Sybilla, on her acting the Goddess of Dullness, and 


persuading her to attempt Melantha in Drvden’s Marriage A La Mode 
which preceded this memoir 
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think he is the writer of it. See Life of Dryden, p. 468. 
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** Old Bowman, I think, is no more, to the infinite regret 
of the curious and ingenious in this particular ; others will 
drop off daily, except Mr. Cibber takes down what they re- 
member, and delivers it to posterity. ‘That admirable and 
worthy person, Mrs. Bracegirdle, must recollect many cir- 
cumstances, which it is greatly hoped she will commit to pa- 
per. ‘Ten years hence any history of the stage in the above 
mentioned manner will be impracticable: forty years age 
nothing might have been performed more easily. 

* As Mr. Cibber is the only person furnished with mate- 
rials for this delightiul and ingenious work, so he is alone the 
proper person for stage criticisms and observations. (Some 
things might be intermixed concerning the famous stage poets 
of Charles 11. time, of whom at present we hardly know 2 
syllable.) In short Mr. Cibber’s book has given the publick 
exceedingly great pleasure. Tis characters of the men, Bet- 
ierton, Montford, Kynaston, Sandford, Nokes, Underhill, 
Leigh :—and of the women, Mrs. Betterton, Barry, Leigh, 
Sutler, Montford and Bracegirdle, are as animated, as strong- 
iy marked and as precisely individuated, as can be conceived. 
tfow the playhouse stood from the restoration till the year 
(670, I cannot say. ‘The king’s theatre had a manifest ad- 
vantage over the duke’s along, till the union 1684. 

*¢ The players probably may have by them written parts 
with the actors name affixed, from the year 60 to’70, which 
will greatly inform us of the state of the stage at its most cu- 
rious period: the printed plays afford us little or no light. 
Be that as it will, the stage in the year ’79 arrived to the 
zenith of its glory. From that time to the union of the two 
companies, I have found as accurate a list of actors and actres- 
ses, as came within my narrow compass of knowledge. 


W. G.”’* 





* This letter has been attributed to Southerne : but Malone docs not 
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LORD BYRON’S POEMS. 


Hours or Ipieness :—A Series of Poems, Original anz 
Translated. By George Gordon, Lord Byron, a Miner. 
8 vo. pp- 200—1807.* 


The poesy of this young lord belongs to the class which 
neither gods nor men are said to permit. Indeed, we do + 
recollect to have seen a quantity of verse with so few devia 
tions in either direction from that exact standard. Mis ¢fiiss- 
ons are spread over a dead flat, and can no more get above 
below the level, than if they were so much stagnant water.--- 
As an extenuation of this offence, the noble authour is pecu!i- 
arly forward in pleading minority. We have it in the title- 
page, and on the very back of the volume ; it follows his nam« 
like a favourite part of his style. Much stress is laid upon 
it in the preface, and the poems are connected with this gene- 
ral statement of his case, by particular dates, substantiating 
the age at which each was written. Now, the law upon the 
point of minority, we hold to be perfectly clear. It isa plea 
available only to the defendant; no plaintiff can offer it as a 
supplementary ground of actions ‘Thus, if any suit could be 
brought against Lord Byron, for the purpose of compelling 
him to put into court a certain quantity of poetry ; and if judg- 
ment were given against him ; it is highly probable that an ex- 
ception would be taken, were he to deliver for poctry, the con- 
tents of this volume. ‘To this he might plead minority ; but 
as he now makes voluntary tender of the article, he hath no 
right to sue, on that ground, for the price in good current 
praise, should the goods be unmarketable. This is our view 
of the law on the point, and we dare to say, so will it be ruled. 
Perhaps, however, in reality, all that he tells us about his 
youth, is rather with a view to in increase our wonder, than 








* This young gentleman is the author of avery noisy and avery empty 
Satire called * “English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’’ written by way 
af retaliation against this Criticism whieh we have extr acted from the 

“Enburg zh Revie iew. 
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to soften our censures. He possibly means to say, ** See how 
a minor can write! This poem was actually composed by a 
young man of eighteen, and this by one of only sixteen !”— 
But, alas, we all remember the poetry of Cowley at ten, and 
Pope at twelve ; and so far from hearing, with any degree of 
surprise, that very poor verses were written by a youth from 
nis leaving school to his leaving college, inclusive, we really 
»elieve this tobe the most common of all occurrences ; that 
-t happens in the life of nine men in ten who are educated in 
England; and that the tenth man writes better verse than 
Lord Byron. 

ifis other plea of privilege, our author rather brings for- 
ward in order to wave it. He certainly, however, does allude 
frequently to his family and ancestors—sometimes in poetry, 
sometimes in notes ; and while giving up his claim on the score 
of rauc, he takes care to remember us of Dr. Johnson’s say- 
ing, that whena nobleman appears as an author, his merit 
should be handsomely acknowledged. In truth, it is this con- 
sideration only, that induces us to give Lord Byron’s poems a 
place in our review, beside our desire to counsel him, that he 
do forthwith abandon poetry, and turn his talents, which are 
considerable, and his opportunities, which are great, to better 
account. 

With this view, we must beg leave seriously to assure him 
that the mere rhyming of the final syllable, even when accom- 
panied by the presence of a certain number of feet: nay, al- 
though (which does not always happen) those feet should scan 
regularly, and have been all counted accurately upon the fin- 
gers,—is not the whole art of poetry. We would entreat him 
to believe, that a certain portion of liveliness, somewhat of 
fancy, is necessary to constitute a poem ; and that a poem in 
the present day, to be read, must contain at least one thought, 
either ina little degree different from the ideas of some wri- 
ters, or differently expressed. We put it to his candour, whe- 
ther there is any thing so deserving the name of poetry in 
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verses like the following, written in 1806, and whether, if a 
youth of eighteen could say any thing so uninteresting to his 
ancestors, a youth of nineteen should publish it. 


‘«* Shades of heroes, farewell! your descendant, departing 
I'rom the seat of his ancestors, bids you adieu ! 
Abroad, or at home, your remembrance imparting 
New courage, he’ll think upon glory, and you. 


Though a tear dim his eye, at this sad separation, 
’Tis nature, not fear, that excites his regret : 

Far distant he goes, with the same emulation ; 
The fame of his fathers he ne’er can forget. 


Vhat fame, and that memory, still will he cherish, 
He vows, that he ne’er will disgrace your renown : 
Like you will he live, or like you will he perish ; 
When decay’d, may he mingle his dust with your own.’ p. J. 


Now we positively do assert, that there is nothing better 
than these stanzas in the whole compass of the noble minor's 


volume. 
Lord Byron should also have a care of attempting what 


the greatest poets have done before him, for comparisons, as 
he must have had occasion to see at his writing master’s, are 
odious.—-Gray’s Ode on Eton College, should really have 
kept out the ten hobbling stanzas ‘‘ on adistant view of the 


village and school of Harrow.” 


«« Where fancy, yet, joys to retrace the resemblance, 
Of comrades, in friendship and mischief allied ; 

How welcome to me, your ne’er fading remembrance, 
Which rests in the bosom, though hope is deny’d—p. 4. 


In like manner, the exquisite lines of Mr. Rodgers, “ On a 
Tear,” might have warned the noble author off those premises, 
and spared us a whole dozen such stanzas as the following, 


«© Mild Charity’s glow, 
To us mortals below, 
Shows the soul from barbarity clear ; 
Compassion will melt, 
Where this virtue is felt, 
And its dew is diffus’d in a Tear. 


«« The man doom’d to sail, 
With the blast of the gale, 
Through billows Atlantic to steer, 
As he bends o’er the wave, 
Which may soon be his grave, 
The green sparkles bright with a Tear.”"_p. ! 
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And so of instances in which former poets had failed.— 
Thus, we do not think Lord Byron was made for translating, 
during his non-age, Adrian’s Address to his Soul, when Pope 
succeeded so indifferently in the attempt. If our readers, 
however, are of another epinion, they may look at it. 


«Ah! gentle, fleeting, wav’ring sprite, 
Friend and associate of this cloy ! 
To what unknown region borne, 
Wilt thou, now, wing thy distant flight! 
No more, with wonted humour gay, 
But pallid, cheerless, and forlorn,”’__p. 72. 

Ifowever, be this as it may, we fear his translations and 
imitations are great favourites with Lord Byron. We have 
them of all kinds, from Anacreon to Ossian ; and, viewing them 
as school exercises, they may pass. Only, why print them after 
they have had their day and served their turn? And why 
call the thing, in page 79, a translation, where two words 
(tr# asyesv) of the original are expanded into four lines, 
and the other thing, in page 81, where pscovxtins ail’ o eats, is 
vendered by means of six hobbling verses? As to his Ossi- 
anic poesy, we are not very good judges, being, in truth, so 
rnonerately skilled in that species of composition, that we 
should, in all probability, be criticizing some bit of the genu- 
imc ¥ acpherson itself, were we to express our opinion of 
tsord Syron’s rhapsodies. Jf, then, the following beginning 

« “« Song of Bards,” is by his Lordship, we venture to ob- 

‘ :o it, as faras we can comprehend it. ‘ What form rises 
on the roar of clouds, whose dark ghost gleams on the red 
stream of tempests? His voice rolls on the thunder ; ’tis 
Orla, the brown chief of Otihona. He was,” &c. After de- 
taining this “ brown chief,” some time, the bards conclude by 
giving him their advice to “ raise his fair locks ;” then to 
“spread them on the arch of the rainbow ;” and “ to smile 
through the tears of the storm.” Of this kind of thing there 
are no less than nine pages; and we can so far venture an opi- 
nion in their favour, that thev look very like Macpherson; an? 
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we are positive they are pretty nearly as stupid and tire- 





some. 

It is a sort of privilege of poets to be egotists; but they 
should “ use it as not abusing it ;” and particularly one who 
piques himself (though indeed at the ripe age of nineteen), 
of being “ an infant bard.”—(“ The artless Helicon I boast 
is youth ;”)—should either not know, or should seem not to 
know, so much abouthis own ancestry. Besides apoem above 
cited on the family seat of the Byron’s, we have another of 
eleven pages, on the self-same subject, intreduced with an 
apology, “ he certainly had no intention of inserting it ;” but 
really, “‘ the particular request of some friends,” &c. &c. It 
concludes with five stanzas on himself, “ the last and youngest 
of a noble line.” There is a good deal too about his maternal 
ancestors, in a poem on Lachin-y-gair, a mountain where he 
spent part of his youth, and might have learnt that pzbroch is 
not a bagpipe, any more than duet means a fiddle. 

As the author has dedicated so large a part of his volume 
to immortalize his employments at school and college, we can- 
not possibly dismiss it without presenting the reader with a 
specimen of these ingenious effusions. In an ode witha 
Greek motto, called Granta, we have the following magnifi- 
cent stanzas: 

































‘«¢ There, in apartments small and damp, 
The candidate for college prizes, 

Sits poring by the midnight lamp, 

Goes late to bed, yet early rises. 












«* Who reads false quantities in Sele, 
Or puzzles o’er the deep triangle ; 

Depriv’d of many a wholesome meal, 

In barbarous Latin, doom’d to wrangle. 







** Renouncing every pleasing page, 
From authors of historic use ; 
Preferring to the lettered sage, 
The square of the hypothenuse. 







** Still harmiess are these occupations, 
That hurt none but the hapless student, 
Compar’d with other recreations, 
Which bring together the imprndent,p, 123, 124, 196 
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We are sorry to hear so bad an account of the college 
psalmody as is contained inthe following Attic stanzas. 


** Our choir would scarcely be excus’d, 
Even as a band of raw beginners ; 
Allmercy, now, must be refus’d 
To such a set of croaking sinners. 


«« If David, when his toils were ended, 
Had heard those blockheads sing before him, 
To us, his psalms had ne’er descended ; 
In furious mood, he would have tore ’em,”’—p. 126, 127. 


But whatever judgment may be passed on the poems of 
this noble minor, it seems we must take them as we find them, 
and be content ; for they are the last we shall ever have from 
him. He is at best, he says, but an intruder into the groves 
of Parnassus ; he never lived in a garret, like thorough-bred 
poets; and “though he once roved a careless mountaineer in 
the Highland’s of Scotland,” he has not of late enjoyed this 
advantage. Moreover, he expects no profit from his publica- 
tion ; and whether it succeeds or not, “ it is highly improba- 
ble, from his situation and pursuits hereafter,” that he should 
again condescend to become an author. ‘Therefore, let us 
take what we get and be thankful. What right have we poor 
devils to be nice ? We are well off to have got so much from 
a man of this Lord’s station, who does notlive in a garret, but 
“has the sway” of Newstead Abbey. Again, we say, let us 
be thankful ; and, with honest Sancho, bid God bless the giver, 
nor look the gift horse in the mouth. 


——— + De 


‘here is nothing more universally commended than a jine 
day. "The reason is that people can commend it without 
envy. 

Poetry and consumptions are the most flattering of diseases. 
Every good poet includes a critic——The reverse will not 
hold. 
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PERKIOMEN MINES. 


‘The mines upon the Perkiomen creek, in the county of 
Montgomery, Pennsylvania, about 22 miles from Philadel- 
phia, attracted considerable attention a few years since, 
when they first became generally known. Since that period 
but little has been published relative to them, although they 
have been explored to a considerable extent, and have not only 
presented a variety of specimens extremely interesting to mi- 
ueralogists, but have fully justified the expectation then en- 
tertained of their importance and utility. Though the ores 
have not been smelted, owing to a want of capital, and the 
timidity natural to such undertakings in this country, which 


has so little experience in the metals here discovered—yet 
they are applicd to various manufacturing uses, and will, it is 
probable, before long be found to be an object worth pursuing 


for the purpose of procuring the pure metals. 

For the gratification of these who are curious in the inter~ 
esting science of mineralogy, we have procured an account 
of the exploring these mines, and of the various ores found 
there, which afford an important addition to the cabinet of 
American minerals. 

The first mining attempt commenced about five years 
ago, upon the land of Mr. John Pauling and Mr. James Diii, 
by acompany of labouring men, whose labours for want of 
knowledge in mining, though they developed the treasures of 
the earth, were productive of very little benefit to themselves. 
They began on high ground upon a hill, where they ‘first 
discovered a vein of lead ore, about four inches in width, tak- 
ing a N. E. and S. W. course, or nearly so. They afterwards 
made a level or drift, beginning at a run near the bottom of 
the hill, as far as the line of the shaft; where they found an 
extensive vein of zinc ore, containing sulphuret, carhonate 
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and oxid of zinc, with a considerable quantity of galena ; the 
matrix being quartz, amorphous and crystallized, and sul- 
phate of Barytes. ‘There is no doubt from an inspection of 
the place, that lead or copper may exist in abundance, at pro- 
bably an inconsiderable depth below the present work. The 
course of lead, however, upon the high ground should have 
been followed, and would not only have more than paid their 
expenses, but would probably have led to the most favorable 
part of the vein. 'Thishas not been done. About thirty tons 
of the ores before described were taken out ; the greater part 
of which lies near the mouth of the drift, and appears to con- 
tain asufficiency of lead ore to pay for smelting. 

The next attempt began upon land purchased by Mr. De 
Costa, not far from the mouth of Perkiomen creek, and near- 
ly half a mile south westerly from the former, and was con- 
ducted in a scientific manner. The course of the vein is near- 
ty inthe same direction as the former, and is evidently the 
same vein. It has been traced in the 8. W. direction for 
two orthree miles. To explore this vein a shaft has beensunk 
on the vein to the depth of eighty feet. In sinking this, they 
passed through a course of lead, about fifteen feet below the 
surface, from four to five feet indepth and sixteen inches 
wide, which course however was not followed. No other 
appearance was observed till the shaft was sunk seventy-five 
feet. A level has been driven, commencing at the creek, at 
nearly right angles with the vein first mentioned. At the depth 
of eighty feet from the surface the vein has been followed on 
each side to the distance of nearly forty feet. Lead ore was 
found on both sides for about half the distance. The south 
end is very poor ; but on the north side they are now work- 
ing out good sulphuret of copper containing some iron. The 
shaft having been sunk about fifteen feet below the drift, three 
or four excellent courses of lead crossed it in that depth, and 
at the bottom is a course of malachite or carbonate of copper: 
The above is evidently aregular vein, and the work done has 
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been performed in a proper manner, The metallic products 
are sulphuret of lead, of which sbout fifteen tons has been tak- 
en out—carbonate and phosphate of lead--sulphuret and 
carbonate of copper—iron froth-—and a small quantity of zinc. 
‘The matix is composed of Quartz, Barytes and Mundic. 

About one mile from the last, in a north east direction, 
and taking nearly the same course with the two former, a 
third research has been made by Mr. Partridge, who owns the 
land. Five pits were sunk on the vein, within a distance of 
two hundred yards. All of these afforded sulphuret of copper, 
excepting one on the south west which produces malachite. 

\ shaft has been sunk to the depth of twenty-eight fect, about 
twenty feet to the south of the vein. On driving 
at that depth, the vein was found to be five feet in diameter, 
more compact than any other yet opened, and containing a 
course of yellow copper ore about twelve inches in thickness. 
The metallic productions of these last explorations, are-- 
Sulphuret of copper, malachite, grey copper, sulphuret, car- 
bonate, and phosphate of lead ; and an exceedingly beautiful 
and very rare mineral found by Mr. Partridge, the molybdate 
of lead. The matix is composed of quartz, barytcs, (sulphate 
and decomposed) with large masses of copper mundci, 

It is the opinion of an intelligent gentleman who is criti- 
cally acquainted with the mines and the adjacent country, ' 
that Perkiomen, with other places between it and’ Philadel- 
phia, if properly worked, would afford sufficient copper to 
supply the United States. 

List of Minerals found at Perkiamen. 


OF COPPER, 








Compact copper glance. 
Variegated copper ore. 
Copper pyrites. 

Iarthy copper azure. 

Fibrous malachite. 
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OF LEAD. 


Galena, or common lead glance. 

White lead ore, disseminated and crystalized in four sided 
tables, bevilled on the terminal planes. 

Green lead ore, or phosphated lead, botryoidal, massive 
and crystalized in six sided prisms. 

Yellow lead ore, or molybdated lead, crystalized in ree« 
tangular four sided tables, bevilled on the terminal planes. 


ZINC, 


Sulphuret of zinc. 


Carbonate of zinc, a ae 
Oxide of do. ; 


AND 
Sulphurated barytes, compact, crystalized and decomposed. 
Quartz, massive and crystalized. 
Anthracite. 








ANTIQUARIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
i ft Arr. III. 


[The wonderful mysteries of Masonry being very nauch 
the subject of conversation in this city, we have searched very | 
sedulously for some evidence of the principles or the practice 
of a body of men who arrogate so much tothemseves. But, 
as is observed in the following pamphlet, they are their own 
heralds. Nothing ofthe sort is to be found, from which any 
conjecture can be hazarded as to the real nature of this com- 
bination: but we have stumbled upon the following letter, 
which appears to be worthy of preservation in this department 

_efour miscellany. The term “ faculty of abrac,” which ap- 
peared inexplicable to Mr. Locke, probably is an allusion to 
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the magical incantations of Samonicus (abracadabra): and 
however the reader may smile at the faith of the mason, of 
those days, we assure him that he may listen to absurdities 
not less extravagant in the present times. 

This curious document is copied from a small pamphlet of 
12 pages 8vo. printed at Frankfort, in Germany, in 1748, en- 
titled,* a letter oi the famous Mr. John Locke, relating to 
¥ree-Masonry ; found in the desk or scrutoir of a deceased 


member. } 


A letter from the learned Mr. Fohn Locke, to the Right Hon. 
*** Earl of * * * *, with an old manuscript on the sub- 
ject of Free-Masonry. May 6, 1696. 
My Lorp, 

I have at length, by the help of Mr. C 
cured a copy of that MS. in the Bodleian Library, which 
you were so curious to see: and in obedience to your Lord- 
ship’s commands, I herewith ‘send it to you. Most of the 
notes annexed to it, are what I made yesterday for the reading 
of my lady Masuam, who is become so fond of masonry, as 
to say, that she now more than ever wishes herselfa man, that 
she might be capable of admission into the Fraternity. 

The MS. of which this is a copy, appears to be about 160 
years old; yet (as vour lordship will observe by the tile) it 
is itself a copy of one yet more ancient by about 100 vears : 
for the original is said to have been the hand-writing of K. 
H. VI. Where that prince had it is at present an uncertain- 
ty: but it seems to me to be an examination (taken perhaps 
before the king) of some one of the Brotherhood of Masons ; 
among whom he entered himself, as ’tis said, when he came 
out of his minority, and thenceforth put a stop to a persecu- 
tion that had been raised against them: But I must not detain 
your lordship longer by my prefaces from the thing itself, 


—— 


* We cannot give the original title ; having no German typee. 
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Certayne DQwueltpons, wyth Atwnftweres to the 
fame. concernpnae the 


MBystery of Maconrype ; 


CUirpttzenne by the Danae of Wenge Wenrpe the Sicthe of the Mame, ans 
faithfullye copyedD by me (1) John Leyplanve Antiquarius, by the 
commande of Lis (2) Wighnells. 

They be as follotwethe + 
Quest. What mote ytt be ? (3) 
dAnsw. Ytt beethe the Skylle of Nature, the understond- 

ynge of the myghte that is hereynne, and its sondrye Werck- 

ynges ; sonderlyche, the Skylle of Rectenyngs, of Waightes, 
and Metynges, and the true manere of Faconnynge, and all 
other thynges for Mannes Use, headlyc, Dwellynges, and 

Buyldynges of alle Bindes, and al other thynges that make 

Gudde or Manne. 

Quest. Where ytt begyne ? 

Answ. Ytt did beginne with the (4) fyrste menne yn the 
Este, whych were before the (5) ffyrste manne of the Weste, 
and comynge Westlye, ytt hathe broughte herwyth alle*Com- 
fortes to the wylde and Comfortlesse. 











(1) John Leylande was appointed by King Henry the eighth, 
at the dissolution of Monasteries, to search for, and save such 
books and records as were valuable among them. He was a man 
of great labour, and industry. 

(2) His Highness, meaning the said king Henry the eigthth. 
Our kings had not then the title of majesty. 

(3) What mote yt be ? thatis, what may this Mystery of Ma. 
sonry be ?—-The answer imports, that it consists in natural, ma- 
thematical, and mechanical knowledge. Some part of which (as 
appears by what follows) the masons pretend to have taught the 
rest of mankind, and some part they still conceal. 

(4) (5) Fyrste menne yn the Este, &c. It should seem by 
this that Masons believe there were men in the East. before 
Adam, who is called the Pyrste Manne of the Weste ; and that 
arts and sciences began in the East. Some authors of great note 
for learning have been of the same opinion ; and it is certain, that 
kurope and Affrica (which in respect to Asia may be called wes- 
tern countries) were wild and savage, long after arts and polite- 
ness of manners were in great perfection in China and the Indies. 
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Quest. Who dyd brynge ytt Westlye ? 

Answ. "Vhe (6) Venetians whoo beynge Grate Mar- 
chaundes, comed ffyrste ffromme the Este ynn Veuetia, flor 
the commodytye of Marchaundysynge beithe Este and Weste, 
bey the redde and Wyddlelonde Sees. ~- 

Suest. Howe comede ytt yn Engelonde ? 

Answ. Peter Gower (7) a Grecian, journeyedde for 
-kunnynge yn Egypte, and yn Syria, and everyche Londe 
whereas the Venetians hadde plauntedde Maconrye, and 
Wynnynge Entraunce yn al Lodges of Maconnes, he lern- 
ed muche, and retournedde, and woned yn Grecia Mag- 
na (8) wachsynge, and becommynge myghtye (9) Wyseacre, 





(6) The Venetians, &c. In the times of Monkish ignorance 
‘tis no wonder that the Phenicians should be mistaken for the 
Venetians. Or perhaps, if the people were not taken one for 
the other, similitude of sound might deceive the clerk who first 
took down the examination.. The Phenicians were the greatest 
voyagers among the ancients, and were in Europe thought to be 
the inventors of letters, which perhaps they brought from the East 
with other arts. 

(7) Peter Gower. This must be another mistake of the writer. 
I was puzzled at first to guess who Peter Gower should be, the 
name being perfectly English ; or how a Greek should come by 
such aname: but as soon as I thought of Pythagoras, I could 
scarce forbear smiling, to find that Philosopher had undergone a 
Metempsycosis he never dreamt of. We need only consider the 
French pi ronunciation of his name Pythagore, that is, Petagore, 
to conceive how easily such a mistake might be made by an un- 
learned clerk. That Pythagoras travelled for knowledge into 
Egypt, &c. is known to all the learned, and that he was initiated 
into several different orders of Priests, who in those days kept, 
all their learning secret from the vulgar, is as well known. oy, - 
thagoras also made every geometrical theorem a secret, and ad- 
mitted only such to the knowledge of them, as had first undergone 
a five years silencen He is supposed to be the inventor of the 
XLVII. of the first book of Euclid, for which, in the joy of heart, 
tis said he sacrificed a Hecatomb. He also knew the true system 
of the world lately reviv’d by Copernicus ; and was certainly 2 
most wonderful man. See his life by Dion. Hal. 

(8) Grecia Magna. A part of Italy formerly so called, in 
which the Greeks had settled a large colony. 

(9) Wyseacre. This word at present signifies simpleton, but 
for merly had a a quite contrary mean LIne, Ww elsarer in the ald 
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and gratelyche renowned, and her he framed a grate Lodge 
at Groten (10) and maked manye Maconnes, wherefromme, 
in Processe Tyme, the Arte passed yn Engelonde. 

Quest. Dothe Maconnes, descouer here Artes unto Odhers? 

Answ. Peter Gower whenne he journeyedde to lernne, 
was ffyrste (11) made, and anonne techedde ; evenne soe 
shulde all others be yn recht. Natheless (12) Maconnes 
hauethe alweys yn everyche Tyme from Tyme to Tyme com- 
munycatedde to Mannkynde soche of her Secrettes as gene- 
rallyche myghte be usefulle ;_ they haueth keped backe soche 
allein as shulde be harmfulle yff they commed yn euylle 
Hanndes, oder soche as ne myghte be holpynge wythouten 
the Techynges to be joynedde herwythe in the Lodge, oder 
soche as do bynde the Freres more strongelyche togeder, bey 
the Proffytte,and commodytye comynge to the Confrerie her- 
fromme. 

Quest. Whatte Artes haueth the Maconnes techedde Man- 
xynde ? 

Answ. The Artes (13) Agricultura, Architectura, Astro- 


. 





Saxon, is philosopher, wiseman, or wizard ; and having been fre- 
quently used ironically, at length came to have a direct meaning 
inthe ironical sense. Thus Duns Scotus, a man famed for the 
subtility and acuteness of his understanding, has by the same 
method of irony, given a general name to modern dunces. 

(10) Groton. Groton is the name of a place in England. The 
place here meant is Crotona, a city of Grecia Magna, which in the 
time of Pythagoras was very populous. 

(11) #yrste made. The word made I suppose has a particular 
meaning among the masons, perhaps it signifies initiated. 

(12) Maconnes haueth communycatdde, &c. This paragraph 
hath something remarkable in it. It contains a justification of 
the secrecy so much boasted of by Masons, and so much blamed 
by others; asserting that they have in allages discovered such 
things as might be useful, and that they conceal suchonly as woulé 
be hurtful to the world or themselves. What these secrets are 
we see afterwards. 

13) The arts. Agriculture, &c. It seems a bold pretence 
this, of the Masons, that they have taught mankind all these arts. 
hey have their own authority for it; and I know not how we 
shall disprove them. But what appears mest odd is, that they 
veckon religion among the arts. 
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nomie, Geometria, Numeres, Musica, Poesie, Kymistrye, 
Govern vente, and Relygyonne. 

Quest. Howe commethe Maconnes more teachers than od- 
her Menne ? 

- Answ. They hemselfe haueth allein the (14) Arte of fyn- 
dynge neue Artes, whyche Art the flyrste Maconnes receaued 
from Goode ; by the whyche they fyndethe whatte Artes hem 
pleseth, and the treu Way of techynge the same. Whatt odher 
Manne dothe flyade out, ys onelyche by chaunce, and herfore 
but lytel I tro. 

Quest. Whatt dothe the Maconnes concele, and hyde ? 

Answ. 'They concelethe the Arte of ffyndynge neue Artes, 
and thattys for her owne Proffyte, and (15) Preise ; they con- 
concelethe the arte of kepynge (16) Secrettes, thatt soe the 
Worlde mayethe. nothinge concele from them. 'Thay con- 
celethe the arte of Wunderwerckynge, and of fore sayinge 
thynges to comme, thatt so thay same artes may not be usedde 
of the wyckedde to an euyHe Ende; thay also conceethe the 


(14) Arte of fynding neue Artes. The art of inventing arts, 
must certainly bea most usefulart. My Lord Bacon’s Novum 
Organum, is an attempt towards somewhat of the same kind. 
But I much doubt, that if ever the Masons had it, they have now 
lost it; since so few new arts have been lately invented, and so 
many are wanted. The idea I have of such an art is, that it must 
be something proper to be applied in all the sciences generally, 
as algebra is in numbers, by the help of which new rules of arith- 
metic are and may be found. 

(15) Preise. It seems the Masons have a great regard to the 
reputation as well as the profit of their order ; since they make it 
one reason for not divulging an act in commmon, that it may do 
honour to the possessors of it. I think in this particular they 
show too much regard for their own society, and too little for the 
rest of mankind. , 

(16) Arte of kefpynge secrettes. What kind of an art this is 
I can by no means imagine. But certainly such an art the Masons 
must have: for though, as some people suppose, they should 
have no secret at all; even that must be a secret which, being 
discovered, would expose them to the highest ridicule: and 
therefore it requires the utmost.caution to conceal it. 
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(17) the Arte of chaunges, the Wey of Wynnynge, the Facul- 
tye (18) of Abrac, the Skylle of becommynge gude and par- 
fyghte wythouten the Holpynges of Fere, and Hope ; and the 
Universelle (19) Longage ef Maconnes. 

Quest. Wylie he teche me thay same Artes ? 

Answ. Ye shalle be techedde yff ye be werthye, and able 
to lerne. 

Quest. Dothe alle Macynnes kunne more then odher 
Menne ? 

Answ. Not so. Thay onlyche haueth recht, and Occa- 
syonne more than odher Meenne to kunne, but many doth fale 





(17) Arte of Chaunges, Iknow not what this means, unless 
it be the transmutation of metals. 


(18) Facultye of Abrac. Here I am utterly in the davk. 


(19) Universelle Longage of Maconnes. An universal lan- 
guage has been much desired by the learned of many ages. Tis 
a thing rather to be wished than hoped for. But it seems the 
Masons pretend to have such a thing among them. If it be true, 
I guess it must be something like the language of the Panto- 
mimes among the ancient Romans, who are said to be able, by 
signs only, to express and deliver any oration intelligibly to men 
of all nations, and languages. A man who has all these arts and 
advantages, 1s certainly ina condition to be envied ; but we are 
told that this is not the case with all Masons; for though these 
arts are among them, and all havea right and an opportunity to 
know them, yet some want capacity, and others industry to ac- 
quire them. However ofall their arts and secrets, that which I 
most desire to know is, Zhe Skylle of becommynge gude and per- 
fyghte, and I wish it were communicated to all mankind, since 
there is nothing more true than the beautiful sentence contained 
in the last answer, ‘ that the better men are, the more they love 
one another.” Virtue having in itself something so amiable as 
to charm the hearts of all that behold it. 

I know not what effect the sight of this old paper may have 
upon your Lordship; but for my own part I cannot deny, that it 
has so much raised my curiosity, as to induce me to enter myself 
into the fraternity ; which I am determined to do (if I may 5e 
admitted) the next time I go to London, (and that will be shortly.) 

I am, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, 
And most humble servant, 
JOHN LOCKE. 
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yn Capacity, and manye more doth want industrye, thatt Vs 
Pernecessarye for the gaynynge all Kunnynge. 

Quest. Are Maconnes gudder menne than odhers ? 

Answ. Some Maconnes are nott so Vertuous as some other 
Menne ; but in the moste parte, thay be more gude then 
thay woulde be yf thay war not Maconnes. 

Quest. Doth Maconnes love eidther odher myghtylye as 
beethe sayde ° 

Answ. Yeaverylyche, and yt map not odherwyse be: For 
gude Menne, and true, kennynge cidher odher to be soche, 
doeth always love the more as thay be more Gude. 


Here endethe the Questyonnes, and Answeres. 


A Glossary to explain difficult words in the foregoing. 


Allein only, alweys alwas, beithe doth, commodytye conve- 
niency, confrerie fraternity, faconnynge forming, fore sayinge 
hrophecying, freres brethren, headlye chifiy, hem plesethe they 
Alease, hemselfe themselves, her there their, hereynne therein, 
herwyth with it, holpynge Jdeneficial, kunne know, kunnynge 
knowledge, make gudde are beneficial, metynges measures, mote 
may, Myddlelonde Mediterranean, myghte power, occasyonne of- 
jhortunity, oder or, onelyche only, pernecessarye absolutely ne- 
cessary, preise honour, recht right, reckenyngs numbers, son- 
derlyche particularly, skylle knowledge, wacksynge growing, 
werck ofieration, wey way, whereas where, woned dwelt, wunder- 
werkynge working miracles, wylde savage, wynnynge gaining, 
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POETRY. 
—— 
“We exhibit the following picture of one of the worthiest of 
our friends, with great pleasure. ‘The fidelity of the 
likeness must be acknowledged by all who are acquainted 


with the original. } 
EPIrAPlt 
ON A LIVING CHARACTER—IN THE MANNER OF GOLDSMITH. 


Here lies our gueer friend with a grave solemn phiz, 
Who looks like a Judge when most ready to quiz. 
Whose verses in Epigram so keenly hit, 

That none could help laughing, though cursing his wi: 

*Tis true in heroics he oft took delight, 
And Homer-like sung of a terrible fight ; 

eo But deuce take his fancy so low it descended, 

That the Muse with the subject was justly offended. 
Too heavy to reach the sublime—all his pathos, 

Was employed in low rhyme ’till he sunk to the éathos 
Yet strange tho’ it seem, he possessed the rare art 

Of gaining by some means, a place in each heart : 

With men of ali parties he stood high in favour, 

To Demo’s and Fed’s he seemed equally clever. 

With all arts and all artists acquaintance he made, 
Manufactures, Law, Politics, Science and Trade, 

With Merchant, Mechanic, Musician and Bard, 

He would bargain, sing, rhyme, as by either preferr’d 
Tho’ so unskill’d in Music no tune he could turn, 

In all parties he’d sing without any concern. 

While industriously anxious for wealth, he ne’er spent :t, 
But carelessly gave it, or foolishly lent it. 

A fellow so curious sure ne’er lived before, 

Both the grave and the gay his sad loss will deplore. 
Ad:eu then friend , tho’ thy faults were not few, 
Yet chiefly from careless good-nature they grew. 

To delight and be social with ev'ry de,rec, 

Requir’d versatility even in thee ; 
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True friendship can never exist with a throng, 
Nor at once to such crouds of all classes belong. 
And so many appear’d in thy friendship to share, 
That for me, I much fear, thou hadst little to spare. 


BALTIMORE. 








YINES ADDRESSED TO MISS BY HER MOTHER, WHILE 


ABSENT WITH A DISTANT FRIEND. 


(nce more Ill touch the leng neglected lyre, 
And frem her sleep awake my dormant Muse ; 
\[aternal Jove my humble lay inspire, 
And thou, Eliza, fondly shalt peruse. 


hough well I know a mother’s fondest care, 
And father’s guardian eye are weil supply’d ; 
Though distant far, I wish thy joys to share, 
To check thy errors and thy virtues guide. 


just stepping now On life’s precarious stage, 

With youth and health to deck the flow’ry way, 
!.et fair discretion grace thy carly age, 

While Hope’s bright finger points to prospects fray 


j ¥V hen from the East the bright Aurora glows, 
And leads the humid hours of New-born day, 
Niay health and duty call thee from repose, 


To join creation in the joyful lay. 





Nor let thy hours pass unimproved along, 
But gain instruction in each passing scene : 

Join not too oft the gay unthinking throng, 
Who seek false joys in fashion’s airy train. 


Re thine the joy, the satisfaction thine, 
Which flows from innocence and spotless truth ; 
like chrystal dews which on the rose-bud shine, 
And add fresh lustre to the bloom of youth. 
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When sage Expcrience tells the tale, 

Of disappointment sad in life’s rough way ; 
Let resignation o’er thy mind prevail, 

For all may feel misfortune’s rigid sway. 


Where fortune smiles, look not with envious eye, 
But when affliction lowers the towering crest, 

Where late ambition way’d her banners high, 
Check not the sigh which rises in thy breast. 


With meek respect address the aged form, 
Where Nature fails a modest aid bestow ; 
Let affectation have thy utmost scorn, 
To every native female charm a foe 


But know, my child, within thy youthful breast, 
There dwells a teacher, an unerring guide, 
Whose mild reproofs if not too oft repress’d, 


Will steer thee safe o’er life’s tumultuous tide. 


ELVIRA 


Banks of the Susquehanna, Ahril 20. . 


ADVICE TO A FRIEND. 


Gaze not, my friend, on Celia’s eye 
Where thousand loves in ambush waiy. 
Now, while thou canst the danger fly, 
Nor dare like me to tempt thy fate. 
Those charms I view’d in luckless hour, 
Awe struck as Persians of the sun ; 
My bosom own’d their instant pow’r, 
I did but look, and was undone 
90 through the air with winced force, 
And deadly aim, the bullet fies ; 
T 


Jthoueh unseen its trackless course, 
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Yhe warrior feels it, and he dies 
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Tayior’s Lamentation, the, 266. 
‘Tranquillity, Ode to, by G. W. C. 55. 
Timothy Hairbrain, letter from, 35. 
Tyrtaus, translations from, 252. 
Virtue, instance of, 206. 
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Alfred and, 161. 
Original letter from, with a fac simile, 148. 
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Woman, to an illiterate 13, 
on seeing the picture of a deceased, 69, 
on the character of, 70, 

Wyndham, character of, 307. 
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THE STROLLING GENTLEMEN, 


BY JOHN O’KEEFE, ESQ. 


1791. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA, 


Sir George Thunder Lamp Twitch 
Rover Ephraim Smooth Landlord 
Harry Sin 
Banks Zacharia Lady Amaranth 
John Dory Midge Amelia 
Farmer Gammon Trap Jane 
ACT I. 


SCENE 1.—A parlour mm Lady Ama- 
ranth’s house Enter John Dory. 


John. Fine cruizing this! with- 
out flip or biscuit! dont know who’s 
the governor ot this here fort; but if 
he can victual us a few—how hollow 
my bread room sounds! ( sireking his 
sides) ’m as empty as a stoved keg, 
and as tired as an old dutchman—— 
my obstinate master, sir George, to 
tow my old hulk—aboard the house, 
ha, hoy! 

Sir Geo (without ) John! John Do- 
ry! 

John ( sits) Vm at anchor. 

Enter Sir Geo. Thunder 

Sir Geo. I don’t know who’s house 
we’ve got into here, John; but ‘I 
think, when he knows me, we may 
hope for some refreshment—eh ! 
(looking at John) was not I your 
captain ? 

John, Yes; and I was your boat- 
swain. And what of all that? 

Sir Geo. Then how dare you sit in 
imy presence, you blufi-head ? 

John. Why, for the matter of that 
I don’t mind ; but had I been your 
captain, and you my boatswain, the 
man that stood by me at sea, shou!d 
be welcome to sit before me at land. 

Sir Geo. That’s true my dear John, 
offer to stand up, and, damme, if 1 
don’t knock you down—-zounds! | 
am as dry asa powder match__to sail 
at the rate of ten knots an hour, over 





fallow and stubble, from my own 
house, but half a league on this s de 
ot Gosport, and not catch these de- 
serters ! 

John. In this here chase you want- 
ed the bailast of wisdom. 


Sir Geo. How, sirrah! hasn’t my 
dear old friend, Dick Broadside, yot 
the command of the ship | so often 
fought myself— to man it for him with 
expedition, didn’t I, out of my own 
pocket, offer two guineas over the 
king’s bounty to every seamen that 
wouid enter on board her ? hav’nt 
these three scoundrels fingered the 
shot, then ran, and didn’t I do right 
to run after them ? damn the money ! 
I no more mind that than a piece of 
clinker ; but ’twas the pride oi my 
heart to see my beloved ship, the Fa- 
gle, well mann’d, when my old friend 
is the commander. 

John. Butsince you’ve laid your- 
self up in ordinary, retired to lve in 
quiet, on your estate, ana had done 
with al] sea affairs— 

Sir Geo. Jobn, John, a man 
should forget his qwn convenience 
for his country’s good, Though 
Broadside’s letter said these fellows 
were Jurking about this part of Hamp- 
shire, yet still it’s all hide and seek, 

Join. Your ill luck. 

Sir Ceo. Mine, you swah? 

Join. Ay, you’ve money and gold ; 
but grace and good fortune have 
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shook hands with you these nine 
teen years, ‘or that rogue’s trick yor 
play’d poor miss Am,lia, by deceiv 
ing ber with a sham martiage, whe 
you passed yourself for captain dey- 
mour, and then putting off to sea, 
leaving her to bre.k her pvor heart, 
and since marrying another lady 
Sir Geo. Wasn't 1 fore’d to it by 
my father ? 
John. Ay; because she had a great 
fortin, her death too was a judgment 
upon you, 

Sir Geo. Why you impudent dog 
fish !--upbraid me tor running into 
false bay, when you were my pilot ?— 
wasn’t it you even brought me the 
false clergyman that performed the 
false marriage with Amelia ? 

John. Yes, you think so; but | 
took care to bring you a real clergy- 
man. 
Sir Geo. But is this a time or place 
for your lectures: at home, abroad, 
seaor land, you will still badger me! 
mention my wild oates again and— 
you scoundrel. since the. night my 
bed-curtains took fire, when you 
were my boats wain aboard the Ea sle, 
you’ve got me quite into leading 
strings—you snatcned me upon deck, 
and tost me into the sea to save 
me from being buriut, 1 was almost 
drowned. 

John. You would but for ne 
Sir Geo, Yes, vou dragged me ou 
by the ear, like a water dog last 
week,’ cause you found the tenth bot. 
tle uncorked, you rushed in amon, 
my friends, and ran away with me . 
aud next morning captain O' Shan 
agan sends meachalienge for quit 
ting the company, when he was in 
the chair ! so, to save me from a 
heacach, you'd like to have got m 
brains blown « ut. 

John Oh, very wel!, be burnt i: 
your bed,a d tumble in the water, by 
jumping into boats, like a tight fellow 
as you are, aid poison yourself with 
sloe juice; see if John cares a piece 
of mouldy bseut about it But | 
wish vou had’nt made me vour valet 
de chambre oe sooner was I got on 
shore, after five y-ars dashing among 
rocks, shoals ph breakers, than you 
sets meona hizh-trotting cart horse, 
whieh knockt me up and down like 
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cay, and here’s noth ng to drink after 
ul !—because at home you keep open 
aouse, you think every body else does 
Lhe same. 

Sir Geo, Why, by sailing into this 
strange port, we may be more free 
than welcome. 

Jon. tlolla! Vll never cease pip- 
ing, till it calls up a drop to wet my 
whistle, [eazt. 

Sir Geo. Yes, as John Dory re- 
marks, | fear my trip through life 
will be attended with heavy squalls 
and foul weather. When my conduct 
to poor Amelia comes athwart my 
mind, it’s a hurricane for that day, 
and when I turn in at night, the ballad 
ot ** Margaret and William,’’ rings 
in my ear. (semg.) * In glided Mar- 
garet’s grimiv ghost.”” Oh, zounds! 
the dismals are coming upon me, and 
can’t get a cheering glass to—holloa! 

“enter Ephraim Smooth. 
Eph. Friend, what wouldst thou 
have? 
Sir Geo. Grog 
i.ph. Neither man nor woman of 
that name abideth here. 
Sir Geo. Ha,ha, ha! man and wo- 
man ! then if you br:ng me Mr Bran- 
dy and Mrs. Water, we’ll couple them 
and the first child probably will be 
Master Grog. 
# pt’. Thou dost speak in parables, 
which I understand not. 
Sir Geo. Sheer off with your sanc- 
tified poop, and send the gentleman 
of the house. 
‘ph. Tone owner of this mansion 
is a maiden, and she approacheth. 

enier Lady Amaranth 

Lady Am. Do I behold ?—it is !— 
how dost thou uncle ? 
Sir Geo, Is it possible you can be 
my niece, Laiy Maria Amaranth 
Pinunder ? 
Lady Am. 1am the daughter of thy 
deceased brother Loftus, “called Earl 
Thunder, but no lady, my name is 
Marv 
Sir Geo. But, zounds! how is all 
this ? eh! unexpectedly find you in 
a strange house, of which old Sly 
here 'elis me you're the mistress — 
turned quaker, and disclaimed your 
title! 
Ledy 4m. Thou know’st the rela- 
tion to whose care my father left me? 








an via boumb-boat ia the bay oi Bis- 





Sir Geo. Well! I know our cousin, 
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old Dovehouse, was a quaker! but | 
didn't suspect he would have made 
you one. 

Lady Am Being now gathered to 

his fathers, he did bequeath unto me 
all his worldly goods ; amongst thei 
this mansion, and the lands around 
it. 
Eph. So thou becomest and conti- 
nue one of the faithful. Lam execu- 
tor of his will, and by it, 1 cannot 
give thee, Mary, possession oi these 
goods but on those conditions, 

Sir Geo Tell me of your thee’s and 
thou’s, quaker’s wills and mansions ! 
I say, girl, though on the deaih of 
your father, my eldest brother, Lof- 
tus, earl Thunder, from your being a 
female, his title devolved to his next 
brother, Robert; though, as a wo- 
man, you can’t be an earl, nor as a 
woman, you can’t make laws for your 
sex and our sex, yet as the daughter 
of a peer, you are, and, by heaven, 
shall be called lady Maria Amaranth 
Thunder. 

Eph. Thou makest too much noise 
friend. 

Sir Geo. Call me friend, I'll bump 
your block against the capstern. 

Eph Yea, this is a man of danger, 
and I’ll leave Mary to abide it. [aut 

Sir Geo. ’Sfire, my lady 

Lady Am. Title is vanity. 

enter Zachariah, 

Zach Shall thy cook, this day, 
roast certain birds of the air, called 
woodcocks, and ribs of the oxen like 
wise ? 

Lady 4m. All. My uncle sojourn- 
eth with me, peradveature, and my 
meal shall be a feast, friend Zacha- 
riah, 

Zac. My tongue shall. say so, 
friend Mary. 

Sir Geo. (strikes him) Sir George 
Thunder bids thee remember to cal! 
your mistress, Lady Amaranth. 

Zach. Verilv, George. 

Sir Geo. George! sirrah, though 
a vounger brother, the honor of 
knighthood was my reward for plac 
ing theglorious British flag over that 
ofa daring enemy—therefore addre-s 
me with respect 

Zach. Yea, Ido, good George 

[ eret 

Sir Geo George and Mary! here’s 
levell ng,__here’s abolition of title, 
with a vengeance. 


~ 





Lady Am. Kinsman, be patient, 
thou, and thy son, my cousin Henry, 
whom I have not beheld, { think, 
these twelve years, shall be weicome 
t» my dwelling. Wherenow abideth 
the youth. 

Sir Geo. At the naval academy, at 
Portsmouth. 

Lady Am. May I not see the young 
man ? 

Sir Geo. What, to make a quaker 
of him? no, no. But, hold, as she’s 
now a wealthy heiress, her marrying 
my son Harry, will keep up and pre- 
serve her title in our family too— 
(asede.) Would’st thou reaily be glad 
to see him ? thou shalt, Mary. Ha, 
ha, ha! John Dory ! (caling) Here 
comes my valet de chambre. 

enter John Dory 

John. Why, sir—such a breeze 
sprung up 

Sir Geo. Avast, old man of war ; 
you must instantly convoy my son 
from Portsmouth. 

Join Then I must first convoy 
him to Portsmouth, for he happens 
to be out of the dock already. 

Sir Geo. What wind now? 

John. You know, on our quitting 
harbor 











tarry, then my spirit 


Sir Geo. Damn your sea jaw, you 
marvellous dolphin, give the contents 
of your logbook in plain english. 

John. Vhe young squire has cut 
and run. 

Sir Geo. What? 

John. Got leave to come to you : 
and master did’nt find out before yes- 
terday, that, instead of making for 
home, he had sheered off towards 
!.ondon ; directly sent notice to you, 
and Sam has traced us all the way 
here, to bring you the news 

Sir Geo. What, a boy of mine quit 
his guns ? I’ll grapple him. --Come, 
John. 1 

Lady 4m. Order the carriage for 
mine unele. 

Sir Geo No, thank ye, my lady. 
Let your equiprge keep up your own 
dignity. 1 have horses here, but l 
won’t knock ’em up; next village is 
the channel for the stage— my lady, 
{ll bring the dog to vou by the bow. 
sprit—Weigh anchor! croud sail ! 
and after him ! [eau. 

exter V.phraim, perpmg an. 


E, A. The man of noise doth not 
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Lay 4m. Let Sarah prepare cham-]inust, by this time have heard of my 
bers for my kinsman, and hire the] epariure irom the academy at Ports. 
maiden for me that thou didst men-] nouth ; and though | was deluded a- 
tion. way by my rage tora little acting, 

E_h. 1 will; for this damsel is pas-| yet ’twas wrong of me to give the gay 
Sing fair, and hath found grace in] ld fellow any cause of nneasiness. 
mine eyes. Mary, as thou art yeta] Jizdge. And, sir, shall you and] 
stranger in this land, and just taker Juever act another scene together? 
possession of this estate, the laws oi}shall | never again play colonel Stan- 
society coin. and thee to be on terms | dard for my own benefit? never again 
of amit; with thy wealthy neighbors. | have the pleasure of caning your ho- 

Lady Am. Yea; but while tl enter | our in the character of Tom Errand, 
tain the rich, the hearts of the poor| +/urry In future act the part of a 
shall also rejoice ; | myself will now}smart hat and coat brusher, or I shall 
go forth into the adjacent hamlet,and{have the honour of kicking you in 
invite all that cometh, to hearty }the character of an idle puppy. You 
cheer, were a good servant, but J find, by 

Eph. Yea; 1 willdistribute among Jietting you crack your jokes, and 
the poor good books. sit in my company, you’re grown 

Lady Am. And meat and drink too, | quite a rascal. 
friend Ephraim. In the fulness o Midge. Yes, Sir, I was a modest 
plenty, they shail join in thanksgiving | well behaved lad ; but evil communi 
for those gifts of which lam so un-|cation corrupts good manners. 
worthy. [eveunt ‘larry. Begone, sirrah, till I call 

SCENE 11,—A Road—Eniter Harry jior you. [eat Midge grumbling 
Thunder, and Midge follows, calling. | Well, if my father but forgives me— 

Midge. isay, Dick Buskin! heark}This three months excursion has 
ve, my lad ! shown me some life, and a devilish 

Harry What keeps Rover ? deal of fun. For one circumstance! 

Midge. 'm sure | don’t know. As|shall ever remember & with delight— 
you desired, I paid for our breaklast.|its bringing me acquainted with Jack 
But the devil’s in that fellow ; every] Rover. How long he stays. Jack!— 
inn we stop at, he will always hang]in this forlorn stroller, I have disco- 
behind, chattering tothe barmaid or] vered qualities that honor human na- 
chambermaid. ture, and accomplishments that might 

Harry. Or any, or no maid. But} grace a prince. -I1 don’t know a 
he’s a worthy lad ; and I love him|]pleasanter fellow, except when he 
better, I think, than my own brother, | vets to his abominable habit of quo- 


ae 











had 1 one, tation J hope he will not find the 
Midge, Oh! but Dick, mind, my! purse I’ve hid in his coat pocket, 
boy. before we part. I dread the moment, 


Harry. Stop,Midge. Though ’twas | but it’s come 
my orders, when I set out on this] Rover (wrthout) ‘The brisk li-P 
scamper with the players, the better | lightening I.’ 
to conceal my quality, for you, before} //arry. Ay, here’s the the rattle. 
people, to treat me as ycur compani | Hurried on by the impetuous flow 0 
on; yet, at the same time, you should| his own volatile spirits, his lile 1S a 
have had discretion enough to re |rapid stream of extravagant whim; 
member, when we’re alone, that | am|and while the serious voice of hu 
still your master, and son to sir Geo |manity prompts his heart to the best 
Thunder. of actions, his features shine in laugh 

Midge Sir, lask your pardon; but Jand levity. Studying Bays, eh, Jack’ 
by making yourself my equal, I’ve enter Rover. , 
got so used to familiarity, that I find] Rover £1 am the bold Thunder. 
it cursed hard to shake it off, Harry (aside ) 1am if he but knew 

Harry. Well, sir, pray mind, that|all.—Keep one standing in the i oad, 
familiarity is all over now. My fro- Rover. Beg your pardon, my deat 
lic’s out I now throw of the player,| Dick ; but all the fault of—plague 
and shall directly return. Mv father\on’t, that aman can’t sleep and break- 
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fast at an inn, then return up to his 
bed chamber for his gloves that he’d 
forgot, but there he must find cham- 
bermaids, thumping teathers and 
knocking pillows about, and keep 
one, waen One has atiairs and basi 
ness. ?Pon my soul, these girls’ con- 
duct to us is intolerable. ‘The very 
thought brings the blood into my face, 
and whenever they attempt to serve, 
provoke meso, dain’me, but 1 will, | 
will—an’t f right, Dick ? 

Harry. No; ‘all in the wrong.’ 

Rover. No matter, Dick; that’s 
the universal play ‘all round the 
wrekin:’ but you are so couceited, 
because, by this company you are go- 
ing to join at Winchester, you are 
engaged for high tragedy. 

ifarry. And you tor Rangers, 
Plu.nes, and F opping tons, 

Kiover. Our t.rst play is Lear. | 
was devilish imperiect in Edgar t’o- 
ther night at Lemingtoa. | must 
look it over. (takes out a bovk) “Aw ay, 
the ‘oul fiend follows me!’ hello! stop 
amoment, we shall have the whole 
country ailer us (going) 

Harry. What now? 

Rover. That rosy faced chamber- 
maid put me in sucha passion, that, 
by heaven, | waiked oui vu! the house, 
and forgot to pay our bill. ( garg) 

Harry. Never mind, Rover, it’s 
paid. 

Rover, Paid! why, neither you nor 
Midge had money enough, Ne, real- 
ly ! 

Harry. Ha, ha, ha! [ tell vou ’tis, 

Rover. You paid ? oh, very well— 
Every honest fellow should be a stock 
purse. Come ‘hen, let’s push on 
now. Ten miles to Winchesier ; we 
shall be there by eleven. 

Harry, Our trunks are booked at 
the inn for the Winchester coach, 

Rover. « Aye, to foreign climates 
my old trunk I bear. but [| prefer 
walking to the car of Thespis. 

Harry. Which is the way. 

Rover. Here. 

Harry, Then I go there. (pointing 
epposile,) 

Rover. Eh? 

Harry. My dear boy, on this spot, 
and at this moment, we must part, 

Rover. Part! 

Harry. Rover, you wish me well, 

Rover. Well, and suppose so. Part, 


B 


eh ! what mystery and grand ? what 
are you at? Do you forget »—you, 
Midge, and I, are engaged to Trun- 
cheon, the manager, and that the bills 
are already up with our names for to- 
nightto play at Winchester. 

Harry, Jack, you and | have often 
met ona stage in assumed characters; 
if it’s your wish we should ever meet 
again in our real ones, of sincere 
iriends, withuvut asking whither I go, 
or my motives lor leaving you, when 
| walk up this road, do you turn down 
that, 

Rover. Joke ! 

Harry. Vm serious. Good b’ye! 

Rover. If vou repent your engage- 
ment with Truncheon, Vil break off 
too, and go with you wherever 

[fakes him under the arm. 

Harry. Attempt to follow ine, and 
even our acquaintance ends. 

Rover. Eh! 

Hurry. Don’t think of my reasons, 
only that it must be. 

Rover. Have I done any thing-te 
Dick Buskin¢ leave me! [turns and 
puts his handkerchief to his eyes. | 

Harry. Lam as much concerned as 
you to—ood b’ye! 

Rover. | can’t even bid him—-I 
won’t neither—-if any cause could 
have given—farewell ! 

Harry. Bless my poor fellow !— 
adieu ! [silently weeps | 

[exeuit several ways, 


End of the first Act, 








ACT Ut. 

SCENE 1-4 village, a farm house, and 
near it a cottage. —enter farmer 
Gaminon and Ephraim. 

Gam. Well, master Ephraim, I may 
depend on thee, as you quakers never 
break your words. 

Eph. I have spoken to Mary, and 
she; at my request, consenteth to take 
thy daughter, Jane, as her handmaid. 

Gam. Very good of you. 

Eph. Goodness I do ‘like, and also 
—comely Jane, (asede) =the maiden 
I will prefer, for the sake of my; 
self, | aside. ] 

Gam. (intended to make a present 
to the person that does me such a 
piece of service ; but I shan‘t affront 
you with it. 

Eph. tam meck and humble, an@ 
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Gam. Then here’s a guinea, mas- 
ter Ephraim. 

Eph. 1 expected not this ; but there 
is no harm ina guinea. [eart. 

Gam. So {shall get my children off 
my hands. My son, Sin, is robbing 
me day and night,—-giving away my 
corn and what not among the poor. 
My daughter, Jane—when gir!s have 
nought to do, this love miscinei creeps 
into their minds, and then hey ! they 
are for kicking up their heels, —Sim! 
[calling | 

enter Sim, 


Yes, feyther. 

Gam, Call your sister, 

Sim. Jane, teyther wants you. 
enter Jane from the house, om linen 

she had been working 

Jane. Did you call me. 

Gam. | often told you both, but it’s 
now settled, you must go out into the 
world, and work for your bread. 

Sim. Weill, feyther, whatever vou 
think right, must be so, and I’m con- 
tent. 

Jane. And I’m sure, feyther, I’m 
willing to do as you’d have me. 

Gam. Theve’s ingratitude for vou ! 
when my wile died, 1 brought you 
both up froin the shell, and now you 
want to fly off and forsake me. 

Sim. Why, no; ’m willing to live 
with you all my days. 

Jane. And I’m sure, feyther, if it’s 
your desire, Il] never part from you. 

Gam. What, you want to hang up- 
on me like a couple of leeches, : aye, 
to strip my branches, and leave me a 
wither’d hawthorn ! see wo’s yon. 
[exit Sim. ] Jane, Ephraim Smooth 
as hired vou for Lady Amaranth, 

Jane. O lack ! then I shall live i 
the great house. 

Gam. She has sent us all presents 
of good books | gives her one] to read 
a chapter in. ‘That when one’s in a 
passion, gives a mon patience. 

Jane. Thank her good Ladyship. 

Gam. My being incumbered with 
you both is the cause why old Banks 
won’t give me his sister, 

Jane, ‘That's a pity. If we must 
have a step mother, madam Amelia 
would make usa very good one. But 
I ee how she can refuse vou, fey- 
ther, for I’m sure she must think you 
@ very portly man in vour scarlet vest 
‘and mew scratch, You can’t think 


Sin. 





how parsonable you’d look, if you’d 
only shave twice a week, and put six 
peuce in the poor-box. 
[retires reading. 

Gam. However, if Banks still re- 
fuses, | have him in my power. PIl 
turn them both out of their cottage 
vonder, and the bailiff shall produce 
tiem with a Jodzing. 

exter Banks. 

Well, neizhhor Banks, once for 
all, am I to marry your sister ? 

Banks. Vinat she best knows. 

Gam. Avy, but she says she wont, 

Banks. Then I dare say she wont, 
for though a woman, I never knew 
her to speak what she didn’t think. 

Gam. Then she wont have me? a 
fine thing, that you and she, who are 
little better than paupers, dare beso 
doin’d saucy! 

Banks. Why, 
we’re content. . 

Gan. Od, dom it! I wish I had 
now a good, fair occasion to quarrel 
with him; l’d make him content with 
a devil to him; i’d knock’em down, 
send him to jail, and—but 1’li be up 
with him! 


farmer, I confess 


re-enter Sim’ 

Sim. Oh, feyther, here’s one Mr, 
Lamp, a ring leader of showlolks, 
come from Andover, to act in our 
village. He wants a barn to play in, 
if you’ll hire him yourn. 

Gan. Surely, bov. I'll never re- 
fuse money. But lest he should en- 
gage the great room in the inn, run 
thou and tell him—stop, I’ll go my- 
tla short cut through that gar- 
den— 

Banks. Why, you or any neighbor 
is welcome to walk in it, or to pariake 
of what it produces, but making ita 
common thoroughfare is 

Gam. Here, Sim, kick open that 
garden gate. 

Banks. What ? 

Gam. Does the Jad hear ? 

Sim. Why, yes, yes. 

Gam. Does the fool understand. 

Sim. Dang it, I’m as yet but young; 
but if understanding teaches me how 
to wrong my neighbor, I hope I may 
never live to years of discretion. 

Gam, What, vou cur, do you diso- 
bey vour feyther 3 ? burst open the 
garden gate, as | command vou. 

Sim. Feyther, he that made both 
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vou and the garden commands me not 
io injure the unfortunate. 

Gam. Here’s an ungracious rogue ! 
then J must do it myself. ( advance. es ) 
Banks. (siands befor eit) Hold neigh 
bour. Smail as this spot is, it’s now 
my only possession ; : and the man 
shall first take mv life, who sets a 

foot in it agains tiny will. 
Gam. Vm im such a passion. — 


Jane. (comes forward) Feyther, if 


you’re in a passion, read the good 
book you gave me. 

(cam. Piague of the wench! but, 
you hussy, Pil and you, you un- 
lucky bird ! fer Sim Ss Jane. 

(A shower of rain J—nler Kover, 

hastily. 

Rover. Zounds! here’s a pelting 
shower, and no shelter! * poor ‘Tom’s 
acold;’ I’m wetthrough—oh, here’s 
a fair promising house. (going to 
Gammon’s) 

Gam. (stops him) Hold my lad. 
Can’t let folks in, ul! | know wilio are 
they. There’s a public house not a- 
bove a mile on. 

Banics. Step in here, young man ; 
my fire is small, but it shall cheer you 
with a hearty welcome. 

Rover. (¢o Banks) The poor cotta- 
ger! (fo Gam.) and the substantial 
farmer ! (kneels) § lear, nature, dear 
goddess, hear! if ever you designed 
to make his cornfields fruitful, change 
thy purpose ; that from the blighted 
ear nO grain may fall to fat his stud- 
ble goose ; and whea to town he drives 
his hogs, so like himself, oh, let him 
jeel the soaking rain; then may he 
curse his crime too late, and know 
how sharper than a serpent’ s tooth 
*tis’—Dam’me, but ?m spouting in 
the rain all this time. [Jumps up, and 
runs into Banks’s. 

Gam. Ay, neighbour, you'll soon 
scratch a beggar’s head, tf you har- 
bor every mad vag srant. ‘This may be 
one of the footpads, that, it seems, 
have got about the country ; but I'll 
have an execution, and seize on thy 
goods this dav, my charitable neigh- 
bor! eh, the sun strikes out, quite 
cleared up. 

re-enter Jane. 

Jane. La feyther, ifthere isn’t com- 
ing down the village~ 

fram. Ah, thou hussey ! ! 

Jere. Bless me feyther ! no time 





for anger now. Hlere’s lady Amas 
ranth’s chariot, drawn by her new 
grand long tail’d horses—tkLa, it stops. 

Gan. tier ladyship is coming out, 
and walks this way. She may wish 
to rest herseli in my house. 

Jane. Dear me, i’li run in, and set 
things to rights. But, teyther, your 
cravat and wig are ail got so rumpil 
fied with your cross yrained tanta- 
rums.—Il il tie your neck ina big bow, 
and for your wig, if there is any flour 
in the drudging 'ox—( adjusts them, 
and runs inio the house. ) 

Gam. Oh! the bailiff, 


engaged. 


too, that I 


enter Twitch. 

Twitch. Well, master Gammon, as 
vou desired, Vm come to serve ihis 
Warrant of yours, aud arrest master 
Banks ; where is he ¢ 

Gam. Yes, now I be’s determined 
on’t—he’s—zounds ! stand aside, I'll 
speak to you anon. ( louding out ) 
Luter dady Amaranth ; Zachariah fol- 

lowly. 

Lady Am. Fricud, Jane, whom I 
have taken to be my dairymuid, is thy 
daxzhter ? 

Gam. Ay, so her mother said, an’t 
please your ladyship. 

Lady Am. Epraim Smooth ac- 
quainteth me thou art a wealthy yo- 
man. 

Gam. Why, my lady, I pay my 
rent. 

Laiy Am. Being yet a stranger on 
my estate around here, I have passed 
through thy hamlet to behold with 
mine own cye the distresses ol my 
poor tenants. I wish to relieve their 
wants, 

Gam. Right, your ladyship ; for 
charity hides a deal of sins. How 
good of you to think of the poor! 
that’s so like me; Pm always con- 
trivine how to relieve my ne ighbors— 
you must lay Banks in jail io-n ght, 

(apart le 'T witeh.) 
enter Jane. 

Jane. An’t please you, will your 
ladyship enter our humble dwelling, 
and rest your ladyship in feyther’s 
great cane ‘bottom’d elbow chair, with 
a high back. (curtsees) 

Gam. Do, my Jady. ‘io receive so 
great a body from her own chariot, 
is an honor I dreamt not of; though, 





‘forthe hungry and weary foot travelw 
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ler, my doors are always open, and 
my morselready. Kuock ; when he 
comes out, touch him. 

( aside to Twitch ) 

Lady Am. Thou art benevolent, and 
I will enter thy dwelling with saus- 
faction. 

Jane. O precious! this way, my 
lady. [exeunt ud/ but Twitch. 

Jwitch, na, whece’s the warrant 
(feeds us pocket, and knocks at Baak’s 
doo: .) 

exter Banks. 

Banks. Master f'witca! what’s your 
business with me ? 

Zwiter. Outly a little affair here a- 
gainst you. 

Banks. Me! 

Twuch. Yes ; farmer Gammon has 
bought a tiairty pound note of hand 
of yours. 

Banks. Indeed! well, I didn’t 
thins his malice could have streteh- 
ed so far—I thought the love he pro- 
fessed ior wy sister migat —wiy, it 
is true, master ‘T'witcn, to lend our 
indigent coitagers small sums when 
they’ve been unable to pay their 
rents, | got lawyer Quirk to procure 
me this money, and hoped their in- 
dustry would have put it in my pow- 
erto take up my note belore now. 
However, I'll go round and try what 
they can do, then call on you and set- 
tle it. 

Pwitech. You must go with me. 

Rover. [without) Olid gentieman, 
come quick, or I’ll draw another 
botile of your currant wine. 

Twitch. You'd best not make a 
noise, but come. [éo Banks | 
enter Rover. 

Rover. Oh, you’re here? rain over-- 
quite fine—I’jl take a sniff of the o- 
pen air too—eh, what’s the matter? 

Zwich. What's that to you? 

Rover. What's that to me? why, 

ou’re a very unmannerly 

Twitch. O, nere’s a rescue ! 

Banks, Nay, my dear sir, P’'d wish 
you not to bring yourself into trouble 
about me. 

Twiteh. Now, since you don’t know 
what’s civil, if the debt’s not paid di- 
rectly, io jail you yo. 

Rover My kind, hospitable good 
old man to jail! what’s the amount 
you scoundrel. 

Twitch. Better words, or Vi 





Rover. Stop ; utter you a word 
yood or bad, except to teil me what's 
your demand upon this gentleman, 
and Ili give you tne greatest beating 
you ever got since the hour you com. 
menced rascal. (7 a@ low (one.) 

dwich. Why, master, i dont want 
to quarrel with you, because 

Kover. You'll get nothing by it, 
Do you know, you villain, that | am 
this moment ihe greatest man living? 

Lwitch, Why, pray? 

Rover. * lam tne bold Taunder!’ 
sitrah, know that | carry my purse 
of guild in my coat pocket, though 
dan’ime if | know how a purse came 
luecre (asede, and takes wt) ‘Vhere’s 
twenty pictures of his majesty; there- 
ivre, in the king’s name, I tree his 
lieze subject; (iakes Banks away) 
and now who am I! ah, ah! 

Twitch. Ven pieces short, my mas- 
ter; bat if you’re a housekeeper Pil 
take this aud your bail. 

fover. ‘Then lor bai you must have 
a housekeeper? What’s to be done? 

enter Gammon. 

Ah, here’s old hospitality ? I know 
you’ve a house, though your fire 
side was too warm foraune. Lookye, 
here’s some rapacious, griping rascal, 
has had this worthy gentieman arres- 
ted. Now a certam, good for-no- 
thing, ratling fellow has paid twenty 
guineas ; you pass your word for the 
other ten, well step back into the 
old gentleman’s frienuly house, and 
over his currant wine, our first 
toast shall be. liberty to the honest 
debtor, and confusion to the hard- 
hearted creditor. 

Gam. | shan’t, 

Rover. Shan’t! what’s your name? 

Gam, Gammon. 

Rover. Gammon! dem’me, you're 
the Hampshire nog. [¢2i Gammon] 
*Sdeath, how shal! | do to extricate— 
1 wish f had another purse in my 
waist-coat pocket. 

Enter Lady Amaranth, from Gam- | 
mon’s, Zachariah jo//owing. 

Lady Am. What tumult’s this ? 

Rover. A lady! ma’am, your most 
obedient humble servant. [bows] A 
quaker too! they are generally kind 
and humane, and that face is the 
pro ogue toa play of a thousand good 
acts—_may be she'd help us here 
[aside] Ma’am, you must know that 
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—that |—no---this gentleman, | mean 
this ,entleman, and l—he gota iittle 
behind hand, as every honest, well 
principled man often may, irom—bad 
harvests and rains—lodging corn—~ 
and his cattle—from murrain, and— 
rot the murrain ! you know this is 
the way all this affair happened, [/o 
Banks] and then up steps this gentle 
man, [¢o Twitch] witha -a tip in his 
way—madam, you understand ? and 
then in steps [ with a—in—shert ma- 
dam, lam the worst story teller in 
the world, where myself is the hero 
of the tale. 

twiich. Mr. Banks has been arrest 
ed tor thirty pounds, and this gentle 
man has paid twenty guineas of the 
debt 

Banks. My litigious neighbour to 
expose me thus ! 

Lady 4m. The young man and mai 
den within, have spoken well of thy 
sister, and pictured thee as a man of 
irreproachable morals, though untor- 
tunate, ' 

Rover, Madam, he’s the honestes: 
fellow—I’ve known him above forty 
vears, he has the best hand at stirring 
a fire—if you was only to taste his 
currant wine. 

Banks Madam, I never aspired to 
an enviable rank in life ; but hitherto 
pride and prudence kept me above 
the reach of pity; but obligation. 
from a stranger 

Lidy Am. He really a stranger, ana 
attempt to free thee ? but, friend, (é: 
Rover) thou hast assumed a right 
which here belongeth alone to me. — 
As | enjoy the blessings which these 
lands produce, | own also the heart- 
delighting privilege of dispensing 
those blessings to the wretched.— 
Thou mad’st thyself my wordly bank- 
er, and no cash of mine in thy hands, 
[fak-sa note froma pockei-book| but 
thus J balance our account. [offers 
it. | 

Rover. § Madam, my master pays 
me, nor can [ take money from ano 
ther hand, without injuring his hon- 
or, and disobeying his commands.’ 

* Run, run, Jrlando, carve on every 





tree, 
The fair, the chaste, the unexpressive 
she . | rreres off 
Pants. But, sir, Linsist youll re 


turn him his money, 
C 


[fo Twitch] 





Stop ! [gong] 

Twitch. Ay, stop! [holds the skir! 
of fas coat.| 

Lady Am. Where dwelieth he ? 

Banks. | fancy, where he can, ma- 
dam. I understand, from his dis- 
course, that he was on his way to join 
a company of actors in the next town, 

Lady Am. A profane stage-player 
with such a gentle, generous heart ! 
yet so whimsically wild, like the un- 
conscious rose, modestly shrinking 
from the recollection of its own grace 
and sweetness. 
enter Jane, from the house, more drest. 

Jane. Now, my lady, I’m fit to at- 
tend your Jadyship I look so gen- 
teelish, mayhap her ladyship may 
take me home with her. 

Lady 4m. This maiden may find 
out for me whither he goeth. [aszde] 
Call on my steward and thy legal de- 
mands shall be satisfied [éo Twitch. ]} 

Jan°. Here, coachman, drive up 
my lady’s charott nearer to our door. 
[calls off] Charott! if she’d take me 
with her, la ! how al. the folks will 
stare. [aside] Madam, though the 
roads are sovery dusty, I'll walk all 
the way on ‘oot to your ladyship’s 
house—ay, though I should spoil my 
bran new petticoat, 

Lady jm  Kather than sully thy 
garment, thou shalt be seated by me. 
Friend, be cheerful ; thine and thy 
sister’s sorrows shall be but an April 
shower, 

Jane. Oh, your ladyship !— ecod, if 
| did’nt think so. [asde} 

enter Sim. 
Here, you Sim, order the charott for 
us 

Sim. Us! come, come, Jane, I’ve 
the little tilt cart to carry you. 

Jane. Cart! [exeunt severally, 

SCENE i1—hefore an inn. 
enter Rover and Waiter. 

Rover. Hillo! friend, when does 
the coach set out for London + 

Water. In about an hour, sir. 

Rover. Has the Winchester coach 
past ? 

Waiter. No, sir. 

Rover. That’s lucky! then my 
trunk is here still. Go I will not.— 
Since I’ve lost the fellowship of my 
friend Dick, Vil travel no more, Vii 

ry a London audience, who knows 


’ a 
hut I may get an engage ment. This 


— 


[Seer 
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celestial lady quaker ? she must be 
rich, and ridiculous for such a poor 
dog as I am, even to think of her. ~ 
How Dick would laugh at me if he 
knew__lI dare say by this she has re- 
teased my kind host from the gripe— 
¥ should like to be certain though. 
enter Landlord. 

Land. You’il dine here, sir? I’m 
honest Bob Johnstone ; kept the Sun 
these twenty years. Excellent dinner 
on table at two. 

Rover. ‘Yet my love indeed is 
appetite; I’m as hungry as the sea, 
and can digest as much.’ 

Land. Then you wont do for my 
shilling ordinary, sir; there’s a very 
good ordinary at the Saracen’s head, 
at the end of the town Shoudn’t 
have thought indeed hungry foot tra- 
vellers to eat like coming, Si 

{ex 

Rover. 1’ll not join this company 
at Winchester. I will take a touch 
at a London theatre. The pubiiec 
there are candid and generous, and 
before my mer t can have time to cre- 
ate enemies, Ill save money, and—‘a 
fig for the sultan and sophiy.’ 

enter Jane, a! the back, and Sim, 

watching her. 

Jane. Av, ihat’s he! 

Rover. But if I fail, by heaven 
I'll overwhelm the manager, his em 
pire, and—* himself in one prodigious 
ruin.’ 

Jane. Ruin! oh, lord! (runs back 

Sim. What can you expect, when 
you follow young men? I’ve dodg’d 
vou all the way. 

Jane. Well! was’nt I sent? 

Sim. h ves, vou were sent— 
very likely. Whosent vou? 

Jane. It was—I won’t tell it’s my 
lady, ’cause she bid me not (aside ) 

Sim. Vil keep you from sheame 
—a fine life I should have in the pa- 
rish, rare fleering, if a sister of moine 
should stand some Sunday at church 
yn a white sheet, and to all their flouts 
what could I say ? 

Rover. ‘Thus, 1 say my sister’s 
avro 2’, my sister B/owsabella, born 
as high and noble as the attorney 
do her justice, or by the gods 
I'll Jay ascene of blood, shall make 
this haymow horrible to Beebles.’. 
© Say that Chamont.’ 

Sum. I believe it’s full moon. 








You 


‘ 





go hoame to your place, and moind 
your business. 

Jane. My lady will be so pleased 
{ found him! I don’t wonder at it, 
he’s such a fine spoken man. 

Sim. Dang it! will you stand here 
grinning at the wild bucks. 

Jane. Per haps the gentleman might 
wish to send her ladyship a con .pli- 
ment, [avde] An’t please you, sir, if 
i’s even a kiss between us two, it 
shall go safe ; for. though you should 
give it to me, brother Sim then can 
take it to my lady. 

Rover. *1 kist thee, e’er I kill’d 
‘hee.’ 

Jane. Kill me! 

Rover. ‘ No way but this, killing 
myself to die upon a kiss’! [advan- 
cing. | 

Sim. Got (to Jane—puts her out) 

Rover. ‘ Ay;toa nunnery, go.’ 
I’m cursedly + nut of spirits ; but hang 
sorrow, | may as well divert myself, 
‘ *Tis meat and drink for me to see a 
clown.’—Shepherd, was’t ever at 


court ? 
Sim Not I. 
Rover. * Then thou art damn’d.’ 
Sin. Eh! 
Rover. Ay, ‘thou art damn’d like 


an ill-roasted egg__all on one side.’ 
Little hospitality [looking out] 
enter farmer Gammon 

Gam. Ah, where’s the showman, 
that wants to hire my barn? so, ma- 
jam Jane, | place her out to sarvice, 
ind instead of attending her mistress, 
she gets gallopping all about the vil- 
iage. How’s this, son? 

Rover. ‘ Your son? young Clod- 
pate, take him to vour wheat stack, 
and there teach him manners.’ 

Gam Ah, thou’rt the fellow that 
would bolt out of the dirty roads into 
people’s houses. Ho ho, ho! Sim’s 
schooling is mightily thrown away if 
he ha-’nt more manners than thou. 

Sim Why, leyther, it is! gadzooks, 
he be one of the plav! acted Tom 
Fool, in King Larry, at Lymington, 
t’other night—! thought | knowed 
the face, thof he had a straw cap, 
anda blanket about’n —ho, ho! how 
comical that was when you said—— 

Rover ¢ Pilicock sat upon Pilicock 
hill, pil—i—loo, loo !” 

Sim. That's it! he’s at it! [e/aps} 
laugh, feyther, 
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Gam. Hold your tongue, boy! I 
believe he’s no better than he should 
be The moment | saw him, says | 
to myself, yor ure a rogue 

Rover. There you spoke truth for 
once in your life. 

Gam. I’m glad to hear you confess 
it. Buc her ladyship shall have all the 
vagrants whipt out of the country, 

Rover. Vagrant! ‘thou wretch! 
despite o’erw helm thee ! Only squint, 
and, by heaven, I?ll beat thy blown 
body till it reboands like a tennis- 
ball.’ 

Sim. Beat my feyther! no, no. — 
Thou must first fight me. [puts Aim 
self in a posture of defence. | 

Rover. [aside with great feeling. } 
‘Though love cool, friendship fall 
eff, brothers divide, subjects rebel, 
—oh, never let the sacred bond be 
erack’d twixt son and father !’——I 
never knew a father’s protection, ne- 
ver had a father to protect. [puts his 
handkerchief to his eyes} 

Sim. Ecod ! he’s not acting now ! 


enter Landlord, with a book, pen and 


ink, 

Gam. Landlord, is this mr, Lamp 
here ? 

Land. \’ve just opened a bottle for 
him and t’other in the parlour. 

Row r. ‘ Go father, with thy son ; 
give hima livery more gaudy than his 
fellows.’ 

Sim. Livery! why, I be no sarvant 
man, though sister Jane is. Gi’s thy 
hand. [/o Rover] 1 don’t know how 
*tis ; but I think I could lose my liie 
for him ; but mustn’t let feyther be 
lickt though—no, no! (going, turns 
and looks at Rover) Ecod, { ne’er 
shall forget Pilicock ! 

*Tereunt Gammon and Sim, 

Rover. Thou art an honest reptile, 
Ml make my entreé on the London 
boards in Bays, yes, I shall have no 
comparison against me. ‘ Kgad it’s 
very hard that a gentleman and an au- 
thor can’t come to teach them, but he 
must break his nose, and—and—all 
that—but—so the players are gone to 
dinner, ’ 

Land. No such people frequent the 
Sun, I assure you. 

Rover. © Sun, moon, and stars !” 
iow mind the eclipse, mr. Johnstone. 
Lond. heard nothin, x of it, sir. 

Reger, © There’s the sun between 


the earth and moon—there’s the 
moon between the earth and the sun, 
tol, lol, lol! dance the hay! Luna 
means to show her tail.’ 

enter Waiter. 

Waiter. ''wo gentlemen in the par- 
lor would speak. with you 

Rover. * 1 attend them, were they 
twenty times eur mother.’ 

Waiter. Your mother, sir ! why it 
is two gentlemen, 

Rover. Say | attend them with all 
respect and duty. [ert Waiter. 

Land, Sir, you go in the stage—as 
we book the passengers, what name? 

hover. * 1 am the bold Thunder.’ 

ear. 

Land. (writing) Mr. Thunder, 

enter John Dory. 

John. \ want two places in the 
stage-coach, because I and another 
zentleman are going a voyage. 

Land. Just two vacant ;——~what 
name ? 

John. Avast! 1 go aloft. But let’s 
see who’ll be my master’s messmate 
in the cabin : (reads) captain Mucco- 
lah, counsellor Fazacherly, miss 
Gosling, mr. Thunder. What’s this? 
speak, man! is there one of that 
name going ? 

Land. Jooked him this minute. 

John. lf our voyage should now be 
at an end before we begin it ?—if this 
mr. Thunder should be my master’s 
son !—what rate is this vessel ? 

Land. Rate ! 

John. What sort of a gentleman is 
he ? 

Land. Oh; arum sort of a gentle- 
man; | suspect he’s one of the play- 
ers, 

John. True ; Sam said it was some 
player’s people coaxed him away from 
Portsmouth school. It must be the 
*squire; show me where he’s moored, 
my old purser, 

[ eri, singing, and landlord following. 
SCENE Is1—a room in the mn. 
Lamp and Trap, discovered ds inking. 

Trap. This same farmer Gammon 
seems a surly spark. 

Lamp. No matter. H's barn will 
hold a good thirty pounds, and if L 
can but e engage this young fellow, this 

tover, he’ he cram it every night he 
plavs. He’s certainly a very good 
actor. Now, Trap, vou must inquire 
rout a carpenter, and be brick ahot 
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the building. I think we shall have 
smart business, as we stand so we 
for pretty women, too. Oh here he 
is! 

Trap. Snap him at any terms. 

enter Rover. 

Rover Gentlemen, your most obe- 
dient— the waiter told me 

Lamp. Sir,to our betier acquain- 
tance. [| fills} 

Rover, 1 don‘trecoliect | have the 
honor of knowing 

Lamp. Mr. Rover, though Tama 
stranger to you, your merit is none to 
me. 

Rover, Sir. [bows] 

Lamy. Yes, sir, my name is Lamp. 
1 am manager of the company of co- 
medians that‘s come down here, and 
Mr. Trap is my treasurer, engages 
performers, sticks bills, finds proper- 
ties, keeps box-books, prompts play, 
and takes the town. 

Trap. The most reputable compa- 
ny, and charming money getting cir- 
cuit. [apart (to Rover. | 

Rover. Hav’nta doubt, sir. 

Lamp. Only suffer me to put up 
your name to play with us six nights, 
and twelve guineas are yours. 

Rover. Sir, | thank you, and must 
confess your offer is liberal : but my 
friends have flattered me into a sort 
of opinion that encourages me to take 
a touch at the capital. 

Lamp. Ah, my dear mr. Rover, a 
London theatre is dangerous ground. 

Rover. Why, I may fail, and gods 
may groan, and ladies drawl, ¢ la, 
what an awkward creature !? but 
should [top my part, then shall gods 
applaud, and ladies sigh, ‘ the charm. 
ing tellow |? and treasurers smile up- 
on me, as they count the shining gui- 
neas ! 

Lamp. But suppose 

Rover. Ay, suppose the contrarv 
I have a certain friend here in my 
coat pocket. (puts iis hand in his pock 
et.) Eh, zounde, where is—oh, thi 
devil ! 1 gave it to discharge my kind 
host—going to London, and not mas- 
ter of five shillings ! (aside) * sir, to 
return to the twenty pounds.’ 

Lamp. Twenty pounds. Well, lei 
it be so. 

Rover. Sir,! engage with you, call 
a rehearsal when and where you 
please, I'll attend, 














Lamp. Sir, Ill step for the cast- 
avok, and you shali choose your cha- 
racters, 

irap. And, sir, I‘ll write out the 
play-bills directly. 

[exeant Lamp and Trap, 

Rover. Since | must remain here 
some time, and I’ve not the most dis. 
tant hope of ever speaking to this 
yoddess again, I wish | had inquired 
her name, that | might know how 
to keep outof her way. 

enter Jonn Dory and Landlord. 

Land. Yhere’s the gentleman. 

John. Very well. [ext Landlord] 
What cheer, ho, master squire ? 

Rover. Cheer, ho! my hearty ! 

John. The very face of his father! 
and an’t you ashamed of yourself ? 

Rover. Why, ves, | am sometimes. 

John. Do you know, it | had you 
at the gangways, I'd give you a neat- 
er dozen than ever you got from your 
schoolmaster’s cat o-nine tals. 

Rover, You wouldn’t sure ? 

John. | would sure. 

Rover. Indeed ?—pleasant enough! 
whois this gentus ? 

Join. I’ve dispatcht a shallop to 
tell lady Amaranth you’ré here. 

Rover. You havn’t. 

John. I have. 

Rover. Now, who the devil’s lady 
Amaranth ? 

John. | expect her chariot every 
moment, and when it comes, you'll 
get into it, and II] get into it, and Pll 
set you down genteely at her house; 
then I’llhave obeyed my orders, and 
| hope your father will be satisfied, 

Rover. My father! who’s he pray? 

Jon. Pshaw ! leave off your fun, 
and prepare to ask his pardon, 7 

Rover, Ha, ha, ha! why my wor- 
thy friend, you are totally wrong in 
this affair. Upon my word I’m not 
the person vou take mefor. [ gommg] 

Join. You don’t go, though they’ve 
got vour name down in the stage- 
coach book, mr. Thunder. 

Rover, Mr. Thunder ! stage-coach 
hook! (pauses) ha,ha, ha! This must 
be some curious blunder. 

John. Oh, my lad, your father, sir 
George, will change your note. 

Rover He must give me one first. 
—Sir George !—then my father isa 
knicht, it seems ; ha, ha, ha! very 
goed, faith' ’pon my honor, I am 
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not the gentleman that you think me. 

John. | ought not to think you any 
gentleman for giving your honour in 
a falsehood. On, them piay-actors 
you went amougst have quite spoiled 
you. I wish only one of ’em would 
come in my way. I’d teach ’em tu 
bring a gentleman’s son trampoozing 
about the country 

enter Waiter. 

Water. Her ladyship’s chariot’s at 
the door, and I fancy it’s you, sir, 
the coachman wants. 

Join. Yes, it’s me. | attend your 
honor. 

Rover. Then you insist on it that 
I am— 

John. | insist on nothing, only you 
shail come. 

Rover. Indeed! shal! ! shall is a 
word don’t sound over agreeable to 
my ears. 

John. Does a pretty girl sound well 
to your ears ? 

Rover. * More music in the clink 
of her horses’ hoofs than twenty 
hautboys’ Why, is this lady Thing 
o-me pretty ? 

John. Beautiful as a mermaid, and 
stately as a ship under sal. 

Rover. Egad! Pve a mind to hu- 
mor the frolic. (ade) Well, well, Pi: 
gee yourmermaid But then on the 
instant of my appearance the mistake 
must be discovered. ( asde ) Harkye. 
is this father of mine you talk of at 
this lady’s ? 

John. No: your father’s in chase 
ef the deserters. I find he’s afraid to 
face the old one, so, if I tell him, he 
won’t go with me. (aside )-No, no, 
we shan’t see him in a hurry. 

over. Then I'll venture. Has the 
jady ever seen me ? 

John. Psha! none of your jokes, 
man; you know that her ladyship, 
no more than myself, has set eyes up- 
on you since vou was the bigness o/ 
2 rumbo canakin. 

Sover. The choice is made. I have 
my Rangers dress is fn my trunk.— 
* Cousin of Buckingham, thou sage 
grave man’ 

John What ? 

Rover. ¢ Since you wil! buckle for- 
tune on my back, ‘to bear her burden, 
whether I will or no, I must have pa 


tence to endure the load ;—but if} 


1 Jane 


black scandal, or fou! faced-——’ 





John. Black ! my foul face was as 
‘air as yours before | went to sea. 

Rover. * Your mere enforcement 
shall acquittance me.” 

John. Man, don’t stand preaching 
parson Sacks—come to the chariot. 

Rover. Ay, to the chariot! ‘ Bear 
me, Bucephalus, among the billows 
—hey ! for the Tygris |’ [exeunt. 

End of the Second Act. 





ACT Ill. 
SCENE t—Lady Amaranth’s house. 
enter Lady Amaranth and Ephraim. 

Lady Am. Though thou hast set- 
tled that distressed ; gentleman’s debt, 
let his sister come unto me ; and re- 
mit a quarter’s rent opon all my ten- 
ants 

Eph. As thou bid’st I have dis. 
charged from the pound the widow’s 
cattle ; buc shall I let the law suit 
drop against the farmer’s son who did 
shoot the pheasant ? 

Lady Am. Yea; but instantly tarn 
from my service the gamekeeper” S 

man that did kill the fawn, while it 
was eating!rom his hand. Weshould 
hate guile, though we may love veni- 
son. 

Eph. I love a young doe. ( aude) 
Since the death of friend Dovehouse, 
who, though one of the faithful, was 
an active magistrate, this part of the 
country is infested with covetous 
men, called robbers, and I have, in 
thy name, said unto the people, who- 
ever apprehendeth one of these, I will 


reward him, yea, with thirty pieces 


of gold. (a ‘loud knocking without.) 
That beating of one brass against 
another at thy door, proclaimeth the 
approach of vanity, whose pride of 
heart swelleth at an empty sound. 
[ezz?. 
Lady Am. But my heart is possess- 
ed with the idea of that wandering 
vouth, whose benevolence induced 
him to part with, perhaps, his all, te 
free the unhappy debtor. His person 
is amiable, his address, according to 
worldly modes, Soveneil to please, to 
delight. But he’s poor ; is that a 
crime ? perhaps meanly born ; but 
one good action is an illustrious pedi- 
gree. [ feel [love him, and in that 
woid are birth, fame and riches, 
‘enter Jane. 
. Madam, my lady, an’t please 
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you-—— 

Lady Am Didst thou find the 
young man, that I may return him 
the money he paid for my tenant ? 

Jane. 1 found him, ma’am, and—I 
found him, and he talk’d of—what he 
said. 

Lady Am. What did he say ? 

Jane. He saw me, ma’am,—and 
call’d me Blowsabella, and said he 
would—I’ll be hang’d ma'‘m, if he 
didn’t say he would—now, think oi 
that ;—but if he hadn’t gone to Lon 
don in the stage coach 

Lady Am. Is he gone ? ( with emotion) 
enter John Dory 

John. Oh, my lady, mayhap John 
Dory is notthe man to be sent after 
young gentlemen that scamper from 
school, and run about the country 
play acting! pray, walk up stairs, 
master Thunder. ( calls off ) 

Lady Am. Hast thou drought my 
kinsman hither ? 

John. Well, | havn’t then 

Jane. If you havn’t, what do you 
makea talk about it ? 

John. Well, don’t give me your 
palaver, young miss SlipSlop. Will 
you only walk up, if you please, mas- 
ter Harry ? 

Jane. Will you walk up, if you 
please, master Harry ? 

Lady Am. Friendship requireth, 
yet [am not disposed to commune 
with company (aside) 

Jane. Oh, bless me ma’am! if it 
isn’t 








enter Rover, drest. 

Rover. *‘ Tis 1, Hamlet the dame "’ 
—thus far into the bowels of the 
land, have we marcht on.’—* John, 
that bloody and devouring boar !? 

John. He called me dxuli in the 
coach. 

Jane. I don’t know what brought 
such a bull in the coach. 

Rover. (aside) This the lady Ama- 
ranth! by heavens, the very angel 
quaker ! 

Lady Am. (turns) The dear, gene- 
tous youth, my cousin Harry ! 

John. There, he’s for you, my lady, 
and make the most of him. 

Jane. Oh, how happy my lady is! 
he looks so charming, now he’s fine. 

John. Harkye! she’s as rich asa 
spanish indiaman ; and IJ tell you, 
your father wishes you’d grapple her 





by the heart—court her, you mad de- 
vil. (apart to Rover.) There’s an en- 
gagement to be between these two 
vessels ; but little Cupid’s the only 
man that’s to take minutes, so come. 
(to Jane) 

Jane. Ma’am, an’t I to wait on 
you? 

John. No, my lass, you’re to wait 
on me. 

Jane. Wait on this great sea-bulll 
lack-a-daisy ! am I am 

John. By this, sir George is come 
to the inn. Without letting the 
younker know, I'll go bring him 
here, and smuggle both father and 
son into a joyful meeting. (aside)— 
Come, now, usher me down like a 
lady. 

Jane. This way, mr. sailor gentle- 
man, [exeunt John and Jane. 

Rover. By heavens, a most delect- 
able woman ! (aside) 

Lady Am. Cousin, when I saw 
thee in the village free the sheep from 
the wolf, why didst not tell me then 
thou wert son to my uncle, sir 
George ? A 

Rover Because, my lady, then I— 
didn’t know it myself. (aszde) 

Lady Am. Why wouldst vex thy 
father, and quit thy school ! 

Rover. ‘ A truant disposition, good 
my lady, brought me from Wirtem- 
berg.’ 

Lady Am. Thy father designs thee 
for his dangerous profession ; but is 
thy inclination turned to the voice of 
trumpets, and smites of mighty 
slaughter ! 

Rover. « Why, ma’.m, as for old 
Boreas, my dad, when the blast of 
war blows in his ear, he‘s a tyger in 
his fierce resentment.’ But for me, 
‘| think ‘ta pity, so it is, that villain. 
ous saltpetre should be digged out of 
the bowels of the harmless earth, 
which many a good tall fellow has 
destroyed, with wounds, and guns, 
and drums, heaven save the mark !’ 

Lady Am. \ndeed, thou art tall, my 
cousin, and grown of comely stature. 
Our families have long been separa- 
ted. 

Rover. They have—since Adam, I 
helieve. (aside) * hen, lady let that 
sweet bud of love now ripen to 
beateous flower.’ 


Lady 4m. Love! 
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Rover. ¢ Excellent wench ! perdi- 
tion catch my soul, but I do love thee, 
and when I love thee not, chaos is 
eome again.” 

Lady Am, Thou art of an happy 
disposition. 

Rover. * lf 1 were now to die, twere 
now to be most happy.’ ‘ Let our 
senses dance in concert to the joyful 
minutes, and this, and this, the only 
discord make.’ [embr acing. 

enter Jane, with cake and wine. 

Jane. Ma‘am, an‘t please you, mr. 
Zachariah bid me 

Rover. ‘ Why, you fancy yourself 
eardinai Woolsey in this family. ’ 

Jane. No, sir, I’m not cardinal 
Woolsey, U’m only my lady’s maid 
here—Jenny Gammon, at your ser- 
vice. 

Rover. * A bowl of cream for your 
catholic majesty.’ 

Jane. Cream! no, sir, it’s wine and 
water. 

Rover. « You get no water, take 
the wine great potentate.’ (y2ves lady 
Amaranth a glass, then drinks) 

Jane. Madam, my father begs 
leave 

Rover. * Go, go, thou shallow Po- 
mena.’ ( puts her out )_Eh ! zounds, 
here’s my manager. 

enter farmer Gammon and Lamp. 

Gam Ihope her ladysnip hasn't 
found out twas I had Banks arrested. 
(aside) Would your ladyship give 
leave for this here honest man and his 
comrades to act a few plavs in the 
town, ’cause I’ve let’n my barn. 
Twill be some little help to me, my 
lady. 

Rover. My lady, I understand these 
affairs. Leave me to settle them. 

Lady Am. True; these are delu- 
sions, as a woman, | understand not. 
But, by my cousin’s advice, I will a- 
bide ; ask his permission. 

Gam So; I must pay my respects 
to the young ’squire. (as:de) An’t 
please your honor, if a poor man, like 
me, (bows) durst offer my humble 
duty— 

Rover. Canst thou bow toa va- 
grant. Eh, little hospitality ? 

[ farmer Gammon looks in his face, 

and sneaks off. 

Lamp. Please your honor, if I may 
presume to hope you'l! be graciously 
pleased to take our little squad under 














your protection— 

Rover. Ha ! 

Lady Am, What say’st thou, Hen- 
ry? 

Rover. Ay, where’s Henry! gadsof 
true, that’s me. Strange I should 
already forget my name, and not half 
an hour since I was christened ! 
(aside ) Harkye! do you play your- 
self? eh! ha! hem! (vaporzng) fel- 
low ? 

Lamp. Yes, sir ; and, sir, I have 
just now engaged a new actor, mr, 
Rover. Such an actor ! 

Rover. Eh! what! you’ve engaged 
that—what’s his name, Rover ?—if 
such is your best actor, you shan’t 
have my permission. My dear ma- 
dam, the worst fellow in the world, 
Get along out of town, or I’Jl have 
all of you, man, woman, child, stick, 
rag, and fiddlestick, clapt into the 
whirligig. 

Lady Am, Good man, abide not 
here. 

Rover. Eh! what, my friend ! now 
indeed, if this new actor you brag of, 
this crack of your company, was any 
thing likea gentleman— 

Lamp. (sta/es) Itisn’t ! 

Rover. My good friend, if 1 was 
really the unfortunate poor strolling 
dog you thought me, | should tread 
vour four boards, and crow the cock 
of your barn-door foul ; but as fate 
has ordained that I'ma gentleman, 
and son to sir—sir—what the devil’s 
my father’s name ? (aside) you must 
be content to murder Shakespeare, 
without making me an accomplice. 

Lamp. But, my most gentle sir, I, 
and my treasurer, Trap, have trum- 
peted your fame ten miles round the 
country—the bills are posted—the 
stage built—the candles booked—fid- 
dles engaged—all on the tip-top of 
expectation. We should have to-mor- 
row night an overflow, ay, thirty 
pounds. Dear, worthy, sir, you 
wouldn’t go toruin a whole commu- 
nity and their families, that now de- 
pend only on the exertion of your 
brilliant talents. 

Rover. Eh! I never was uniform 
but in one maxim, that is, though I 
do little good, to hurt nobody but my- 
self. 

Lady Am. Since thou hast promi- 
sed, much as | prize my adherence 
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to those customs in which I was 
brought up, thou shalt not sully thy 
honor, by a breach of thy word. 
Play; if it can bring good to these 





peop ple. 
Rover. Shall I ? 
Lady Am. This falleth out well ; 


for I have bidden all the gentry round 
unto my house-warming, and these 
pleasantries may afford them a cheer- 
ful and innocent entertainment. 

Rover. True, my lady ; your guests 
ar’nt quakers though we are, and 
when we ask people to our house, we 
study to please them, not ourselves — 
But if we do furnish a play or two, 
the muses sha’n’t honor that churl- 
ish fellow’s barn. No; the god, that 
illumines the soul of genius, should 
never visit the iron door of inhuman- 
ity. No Gammon’s barn for me! — 

Lady Am. Barn' no; the gallery 
shall be thy theatre ; and, in spite 
of the grave doctrines of Ephra:m 
Smooth, my friends and 1 will behold 
and rejoice in thy pranks, my plea- 
sant Cousin. 

Rover. My kind, my charming la- 
dy! Hey, brighten up, bully Lamp, 
carpenters, tailor, manager, distri- 
bute your box-tickets for my lady’s 
gallery —* Come, gentle coz, 

The actors are at hand, and by their 
show 
You shall know all 
That you are like to know.’ 
SCENE 11 —the inn. 
enter Harry, and Midge. 

Harry. Though I went back to 
Portsmouth academy with a contrite 
heart, to continue my stud es, yet, 
from my father’s angry letter, I dread 
a woeful storm at our first meeting. ! 
fancy the people of this inn don’t re- 
collect me; it reminds me of my 
pleasant friend, poor Jack Rover; I 
wonder where he is now. 

Midge. And brings to my memory 

a certain stray vaguing acquaintand 
of mine, poor Dick Buskin. 

Harry Ha, ha, ha! then I desire, 
sir, you ‘iN tuen Dick Buskin again 
out of vour memory. 

Midze. Can’t sir. The dear, good- 
natured, wicked son of a———beg 
your honor’s pardon. 

Harry Oh, but Midge, you must, 
as soon as I’m drest, step out and en- 
quire whose house is this my father’s 


[ereunt. 





at; 1 did not think he had any ac- 

quaintance in this part of the coun- 

try. Sound what humour he’s in, 

and how the land hes, betore I ven- 

ture in his presence. [ereunt, 

enter Sir George Thunder, aguaied, 
and ‘Landlord, 

Sir Geo. I can hear nothing of 
these deserters ; yet, by my first in- 
teligence, they’ li not venture up to 
London. T hey must still be lu: king 
about the country. Landlord, have 
any suspicious persons ever put in at 
your house ? 

Land. Yes, sir ; now and then. 

Sir Geo. Zounds! what do youdo 
with them? 

Land. Why, sir, when a man calls 
for liquor that I think has no money, 
I make him pay betore hand. 

Sir Geo. Damn your liquor, you 
self-interested porpoise ! chatter your 
own private concerns, when the pub- 
lic good, or fear of general calamity, 
should be the only compass! these 
fellows, that I’m in pursuit of, have 
run from their ships; if our navy’s 
unmann’d, what becomes of you and 
your house, you dunghill cormorant? 

Land. This is a very abusive sort 
of a gentleman ; but he has a full 


pocket, or he wouldn’t be so saucy. 
[aside} [eaut. 
Sir Geo. This rascal, I believe, 


does’nt know I’m sir George Thun- 
der. Winds still variable, blow my 
affairs right athwart each other.— 
To know what's become of my runa- 
gate son Harry,—and there my rich 
lady neice, pressing and squeezing 
up the noble plumage of our illustri- 
ous family in her httle mean quaker 
bonnet. But I must up to town after 
—sblood, when I catch my son Har- 
ry !—oh, here’s John Davy. 

enter John Dory. 
Have you taken the places in the 
London coach for me? 

John. Hayhoy! your honor, is 
that yourself? 

Sir Geo. No, I'm beside mysell— 
heard any thing of my son? 

John What’s o’clock ? 

Sir. Geo. What do you talk of 
clocks or time pieces al! glasses, 
reckoning, and log-line, are run mad 
with me. P 

John. Vf it’s two, your son is at this 
moment walking with lady Amaranth 
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in her garden. 


Sir Geo. With lady Amaranth! 
Joka Ut half alter , they’re cast 
anchor to rest themselves amongst 


three, they’re got up a- 
cain; if tour, they’re picking a bit 
of cramm’d fowl ; and if half after, 
they're picking their teeth, and crack. 
ing wainuts over a bottle of calca- 
vella. 

Sir Geo My son! my dear friend, 
where did you find him ? 

Join. Wiv, ft iound him where he 
was, and I left him where he ts. 

Sir Geo What, and he came to 
lady Amaranth’s ? 

Join No ; but | brought him there 
from this hoase, in her ladyship’s 
chariot. I won’t tell him master 
Harry went amongst the players, o1 
he’d never forgive him. [aswde] Oh, 
such a merry, civil, crazy crack- 
brain! the very picture of your honot 

Sir Geo. Ha, ha, ha! what, he’s 
in high spirits ? ha, ha, ha! the dog! 
[joyfaliy| But | hope he’s had dis 
cretion enough to throw a hit’e gra 
vity over his mad humour, beiore his 
prudent cousin. 
fie threw himself on his 
be.ore h and that did quite 


posies; if 


Jor. 
knees 
as V ell, 

Sir Geo, Haha, ha! made love to 
her already! oh, the impudent, the 

what, and may be 


er, 


cunning v tlain! 
he——| we h ¢ grea! ole e| P 

Join. Indeed he gave her asmack 

Sir Geo. Me; ha, ha, ha! 

Join Oh, he’s yours! a chip. of 
the old block 

Sir Geo. ite is! heis! ha, ha, ha! 

Joim Oh, he threw arms a 
round her as eager as | would to 
cateh a falling decanter o” Madeira 

Sir Geo. Huzza victoria! here 
will be a jucction of bouncing es 
tates! but, confound the money — 
John, you shall have a bow] jor a 
jolly-boat to swim in; rollin here a 
puncheon of rum, a hogshead of su- 
gar ; shake an orchard o¢ oranges, 
and Jet the land! rd drain his fish 
pond youder. [ ing] ‘A bumper! a 
bumper of good lquor,’ &c. 

Join. Then, my good master, s} 
George, WV!) order a bowl in, since 
you are in the humour for it—* we’]! 
dance a little, and sing a little ” [ng- 


his 








mn g| [exzit. 
B 


Sir George And so the wild rogue 
is this inst ant rattling up her prim la- 
dyship. Eh, isn’t this he? jeft her 
already ! 
enter Harry. 

Harry. 1 must have forgot my 
cane in this room—iny father! eh, 
zounds ! 

sir George. [looking at his wateh} 
Just half aiter iour! why, Harry, 
you’ve made great haste in "cracking 
your walnuts. 

Harry. Yes: he’s heard of my fro- 
lies with the plavers. [aside] Dear 
iather, if you will but forgive 

Sir Geo. Why, indeed, Harry, 
you’ve acted very bad. 

i.arry. Sir, it should be considers 
ed | was but a novice. 

Sir Geo. However, I shall think of 
nothing now but your benefit. 

z ry. Very odd, his approving of 
_.f avede } 1 thank you, sir, but, if 
azreeable to you, I’ve done with be- 
nefits, 

Sir Geo. lf | was’nt the best of fa- 
thers, you might indeed hope none 
irom me; but no matier, if you can 
but ¢ get the fair quaker. 

larry, Ur the humours of the navy, 
sir ? 

Sir G-orge. What, how dare you 
reflect on the humours of the navy ? 
ihe navy has very good humors, or 
id never see your dog’s tace again, 
you villain! but I’m cool. What, 
eh, boy, asnug easy charict ? 

larry. Vil order it. Waiter, de- 
sire my father’s carriage to draw up. 
[ casls} 

Sir Geo. 





Mine, you rogue! I’ve 
none here. Mean lady Amaranth’s, 

ffarvy- Yes, sir, lacy Amaranth’s 
chariot! [cal/ine| 

Sir Geo, What are you at? J] mean 
that which vou le!t ths house in. 

Harry. Cheviot! sir, I left this 
house on foot 

Sir Geo. What, with John Dory? 

Harry. No, sir, with Jack Rover, 

Geo. Why, Jobn has been a 

rover to be sure; but now he’s set- 
led, since 1 have made him my valet 
de chambre. 

‘larry. Make him your valet!— 
why, sir, where did you meet him ? 

Sir Geo. Zounds, I met him on 
boa d, and | met him on <hore, and 
the cabin, steerage, gallery, and fore- 
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castle. He sailed round the world; without rudder, compass, grog or to- 
with me. bacco. Lereunt. 


Harry Strange this, sir! certainly 
{ understand he had been in the east 
indies ; but ne never told me he even 
knew you ; but, indeed he knew mc 
on y by the name of Dick Buskin. 

Sir Geo. Then how came he to 
bring you to lady Amaranth’s ? 

Harry. Bring me where ? 

Sir Geo, Answerime. Aren’t you 
now come from her ladyship’s. 

Harvy. (stares) Me? not I. 

Sir aa. Ha, this is a lie of John’s, 
to enhance his own services. ‘Then 
you have mot been there ? 

Harry. There! [don’t know where 
you mean, sir. 

Sir Geo. Yes ; 
John’s but Pi—— 
enter John Dory. 

Jon. The rum and sugar is ready; 
butas for the fish pond 

Sir Geo. Vil kick you into it, you 
thirsty old grampus. 

John. Will you? then I'll make a 
comical roasted orange. 

Sir Geo. How dare you say you 
brought my son to lady Amaranth’s. 
Joan. And who says I did not ? 

Sir Geo. He that best should know 
—only Dick Buskin here. 

Join. Vhen Dick Buskin might 
find some other amusement than 
shooting off his guns here. 

Sir Geo Did you bring my son to 
Jady Amaranth’s in her chariot ? 

John. And to be sure I did. 

Sir Geo. There, what do you say to 
that ? 

Harry Usay it’s false. 

Joh. False! shiver my hulk, mr. 
Buckskin, if you wore a ‘lion’s shin. 
I’d curry you for this. [ez a a@ rage. 

Sir Geo. No, no; John’s honest ,; 
Isee through it now, The puppy 
has seen her, perhaps he has the im- 
pudence not to like her, and so blows 
up this confusion and perplexity on. 
ly to break off a marriage that I’ve sei 

my heart on, (aside) 

‘Harry. What does he mean? (aside) 
Sir, Pll assure you—— 

Sir Geo Damn your assurance, you 
disobedient, ungrateful— [’ll not part 
with you till I confront you with lady 
Amaranth herself, face to face, and i: 
1 prove you’ve been deceiving me, I’!! 


tis all a brag oi 





faunch you into the wide ocean of life 





End of the Third Act, 


ACT IV. 
SCENE 1—Lady Amaranth’s house, 


enter lady Amaranth, reading. 

Lady Am. The fanciful flivhts of 
my pleasant cousin inchant my sen- 
ses. This book he gave me to read 
containeth good moral. ‘The man 
Shakespeare, that did write it, they 
call immortal; he must indeed have 
been filled with a divine spint. 1 un- 
derstand trom my cousin, the origin 
of plays were religious mysteries— 
that, freed from the superstition of 
early, and the grossness of latter ages, 
the stage is now the vehicle of delight 
and morality. If so, to hear a good 
play is taking the wholesome draught 
of precept from a golden cup, em- 
bossed with gems ; yet, my giving 
countenance to have one in my house, 
and even to act in it myself, prove, 
the ascendancy, that my dear Harry 
hath over my heart Ephraim 
Smooth is much scandalized at these 
doings. 





enter Ephraim. 

Eph, This mansion is now the tas 
bernacle of Baal. 

Lady Am. Then abide not in it. 

Eph, Tis full of the wicked ones, 

Lady Am, Stay not amongst the 
wicked ones [loud laughing without] 

Eph I must shut mine ears, 

Lady Am, And thy mouth also, 
zood Ephraim. I have bidden my 
cousin Henry to my house, and I will 
not set bounds to his mirth to gratify 
thy spleen, and show mine own in- 
hospitality. 

kph. Why dost thou suffer him to 
put into the hands of thy servants, 
books of tragedies, and books of co- 
medies, prelude, interlude, yea, all 
lewd, My spirit doth wax wrath.— 
I say unto thee, a play-house is the 
schoo} for the old dragon, and a play- 
book the primer of Belzebub. 

Lady Am. This is one ; mark! 
‘ Not the king’s crown, nor the de- 
puted sword, the marshal’s trunche- 
on, nor the judze’s robe, become 
them with one half so good a grace as 
mercy doth. Oh, think on that, and 
mercy then will breathe within your 
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lips like man new made !’—doth Bel- 
zebub speak such words ! 

Eph. Thy kinsman has made all 
the servants actors. 

Lady Am. 'Yo act weilis good ser- 
vice. 

Eph. Here cometh the damsel for 
whom my heart yearneth. [aside] 
enter Jane, reading a paper joyfully. 

Jane. Oh, ma’am, his honor, the 
squire, says the play’s to be * As you 
like it.’ 

Eph. 1 like it not. 

Jane. He’s given me my character 
mto be miss Audrey, and brother 
Sim’s to be William of the forest, as 
it were. Buthow am I to get my part 
by heart? 

Lady Am. By often reading it. 

Jane. Well, lL don’t know but that’s 
as good as any other. But I must 
study my part. ‘ The gods give us 
joy.’ [exvt. 

Eph. Thy maidens skip like young 
kids. " 

Lady Am. Then do thou go skip 
with them. ‘ 

Eph. Mary, thou shouldst be ohev- 
ed in thine own house, and I will do 
thy bidding. 

Lady Am. Ah, thou hypocrite ! to 
cbey is easy when the heart com- 
mands. 

enter Rover, pushing by Ephraim. 

Rover. Oh, my charming cousin, 
how agree you and Rosalind > are 
you almost pertect? * eh, what, alla. 
mort, old Clytus!’? ¢ why, you’re 
like an angry fiend broke in among 
the laughing gods’ Come, come, 
ll have nothing here, but quips and 
cranks, and wreathed smiles, such as 
dwell on Hebe’s cheek.’ [ooking at 
lady Am : 

Lady 4m. He says we musn’t have 
this amusement. 

fover. « But [’m a voice potential, 
double as the duke’s, and I say we 
must.? 

Eph. Nay. 

Rover. Yea: ¢ by Jupiter, I swear 
av.” (music without ) 

Eph. I must shut my ears. The 
man of sin rubbeth the hair of the 
horse to the howels of the cat. 

_ enter Lamp, with a riolin. 

Lamp. Now, if agreeable to your 
advship, we'll go over your song, 

Eph. 1 will go over it. ( snatehes the 








book from lady Amaranth, throws it 
on the ground and steps on it ) 

Rover. Trample on Shakespeare ! 
‘ you sacrilegious thief, that, from a 
shelf, the precious diadem stole, and 
put itin thy pocket !" ( takes the book 
and p:esents wt again to lady Am.) si- 
lence, ‘ thou owl of Crete,’ and hear 
the *‘ cuckoo’s song.’ 

Lady Am. Vo practise it ’'m con- 
tent. (Lamp begens to play. Ephraim 
jostles him, and puts him out of tune) 

Lamp. Why, what’s that for, my 
dear sir. 

Eph. Friend, this is a land of free- 
dom, and I’ve as much right to move 
my elbow as thou hast to move thine. 
[Rover pushes him} Why dost thou 
so, friend ? 

Rover. Friend, this is a land of 


‘freedom, and | have as much rigit to 


move my elbow, as thou hast to move 
thine. [ mimicking, shoves Lphraim 
out | 

Lady Am. But, Harry, do your 
people of fashion act these toilies 
themselves. 

Rover. Ay, and scramble for the 
top parts as eager as for star, ribband, 
place or pension. Lamp, decorate 
the seats out smart and theatrical, 
and drill the servants that I’ve given 
the smal! parts to. [eat Lamp. 

Lady Am. 1 wished for some encer- 
tainment, in which gay people now 
take delight, to please those 1 have 
invited ; but we'll convert these fol- 
lies into a charitable purpose. Tick- 
ets for this day shail be delivered unto 
inv friends, gratts ;—but money to 
their amount, | will irom my own 
purse, after rewarding our assistants, 
distribute amongst the indigent of 
the village. ‘Thus, whilst we please 
ourselves, and perhaps amuse our 
friends, we shall make the poor hap- 
py. [ezet. 

Rover. An angel! if sir Geor,e 
doesn’t soon ariive to blow me, 
may, I think, marry her angelic la- 
dyship; but will that be honest ? 
she’s nobly born; though I suspect 
I had ancestors too, if | knew who 
they were. I certainly entered tris 
house the poorest wight in England, 
and what must she imagine when j 
am discovered ? that] am a scoundrel, 
and, cohsequentiy, though | should 
possess her hand and fortune, instead 
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of loving, she’ll despise me { sa’s 

down) | want a friend now to consult 

—deceive her I will not. Poor Dick 

Buskin wants money more than my 

self, yet this is a measure I’m sure 

he’d scorn, No,no, I must not. 
enter barry. 

Harry. Now thope my passionate 
father will be convinced this is the 
first time I ever was under this roof 
Eh, what beau is here? astonishing ! 
my old strolling friend! («2 erceived, 
sits by Rover ) 

Rover. Heigho! I don’t know whit 
to do. 

Harry (in the same tone) * Nor 
what to say.’ 

Rover (turns) Dick Baskin! my 
dear fellow! ha, ha, ha! talk of the 
devil, and—I was just thinking of 
you—’pon my soul, Dick, I’m so 
happy to see you. (shakes hands cor- 
dially. 

Harry. But Jack, eh, how came 
you to find me out? 

Rover. Found you! 1’m sure ! 
wonder how the deuce you found me 
out, Ah, the news of my intended 
play has brought you. 

Harry. He doesn’t know as yet 
who Iam, so I’li carry it on (aside} 
Then you too have broke your ea 
gagement with Truncheon, at Win- 
chester; figuring it away in vou 
stage clothes too. Really, tell us 
what vou are at here, Jack ? 

Rover. Will you be quiet wit! 
your Jacking ? I’m now squire Harry 

Harry. What? 

Rover. Uve been pressed into this 
service by an old man-of-war, who 
found me at the inn, and insisting 
I’m son to a sir George Thunder, 
here, in that character, I flatter my- 
self | have won the heart of the char- 
ming lady of this mansion. 

Harry. Now the mystery’s out,— 
Then it is my friend Jack has been 
brought here for me. (aside) Do you 
know the young gentleman they take 
you for? 

Rover. No; but I flatter myse'f 
he is honored in his representative. 

Harry, Upon my soul, Jack, you’re 
a very high fellow. 

Rover. 1 am, now I can put some 
pounds your pockets ; you shall be 
emploved—we’re getting up * As yor 
hkeit.? Let’s see, in the cast have Jj 





« partfor you?—Vil cake Touchstone 
trom Lamp, you shall have it, my 
boy ; I'd resign Orlando to you with 
auy other Kosalind ; but the lady of 
the mansion plays it hersell, you 
rogue, 

tlarry. The very lady my father 
intendedfor me. (aside ) Do you love 
her Jack ? 

Rover. To distraction ; but I'll not 
have her. 

Harry. No! why? 

liover She thinks me a gentle. 
man, and Pil not convince her I am 
araseal. I'll go on with our play, as 
the produce ts appropriaied toa good 
purpose, and then lay down my 
squireship, bid adieu to my heavenly 

cosalind, and exit for ever from her 
house, poor Jack Rover. 

Harry. ‘the generous fellow I ever 
thought him, and he shan’t lose by it, 
{Y f could make him helheve—/ asede ) 
Weill, this is the most whimsical af- 
fur! you’ve anticipated, superceded 
ne, ha, ha, ha! vou'll scarce believe 
that I’m come here too, purposely 
‘hough, to pass myself for this young 
ilenry. . 

Rover. No! 

Harry. lam. 

Sir Geo. (without) Harry, where 
are you? 

Rover. Eh, who’s that? 

Harry. Ah, ah, ah! Viltry it, my 
father will be cursedly vext ; but no 
ther way. (asid”) 

Rover. Somebody goall’d Harry— 
zounds, * if the real Simon Pure’ 
should be arrived, I’m in a fine way. 

Harry. Be quiet—that’s my confe- 
derate. 

Rover Eh! 

Harry. He’s to personate the fa- 
ther, sir George. He started the 
scheme, having heard that a union 
was intended, and sir George not im- 
mediately expected—our plan is, if f 
ean, before his arrival, flourish my- 
self into the lady’s good graces, and 
whip her up, as she is an heiress. 

Rover. But who is this comrade? 

Hurry. One of our company, 4 
devilish good actor in the old man. 

Rover. So, you're turned fortune- 
hunter ¢ oh, ho, then ’twas on this 
plan that you parted with me on the 
road, standing like a fiager-post, 
‘you walk up that way, and [ must 
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walx down this” (mimicks) Why, 
Dick, | dids’t Know you were halt so 
capital a rogue. 

vary. | rdida’t know my forte lay 
that way, till persuaded by this ex 
perienced staser 

Rover. He must be an impudent 
old scoundrel; who is her dol know 
him ¢ 

Harry Why, no—I hope not [asi’e 

Rover. Vil step down stairs, and 
have the honor oi—I’li kick him. 

Harry. Siop! no, I wouldn't have 
him hurt neither, 

Rover. What's his name? 

Hurry. Wis name is—is—Abra 
wang. 

Rover, Abrawang! Abrawang! | 
never heard of him; bat, Dick, why 
would you let him persuade you to 
such a scaidalous affair ? 

Hairy. Why faith, | would have 
been off it; but when once he takes 
a project into his head, the devil him 
self can’t drive him out of it 

Rover Yet; but the constable may 
drive him into Winchester « vaol. 

Hlarry, Eh, your opi inion of our 
intended exploit, has made me asha 
med of myself—ah, ah, ah, harkye, 
Jack, to trighten and panish my ad 
viser, do you still keep on vour cha 
racter of voung squire Thunder— 
vou can easily do that, as he, no more 
than mvself, has ever seen the young 
gentleman. ; 

Rover. But by heavens I’ll—‘ quoit 
him down, Bardolph.’ 

Harry. Yes ; but, Jack, if you can 
marry her, her fortune is a snug 
thing ; besides, if you love each o 
ther—I teil you 

Rover. Wang her fortune! * my 
love, more noble than the world, 
prizes not quantity of dirty lands.’— 
Oh, Dick, she’s the most lovely —she 
is female beauty in its genuipe decora- 
tion. [ezet 

Harry. Ha, ha, ha! this is the 
drollest—Rover little th'nks that Iam 
the identical squire Thunder that he 
personates—I’li lend him my charac- 
ter a little longer.—Yes, this offers 
an excellent opportunity of making 
mv poor friend’s fortune, without in 
juring any body ; if possible, he shall 
have her. I can’t regret the Joss of 
charms I never knew ; and, as for an 








my wishes. Lady Amaranth, by 
marrying Jack hover, will gain 4 
man of honor, which she migh miss 
in an eari—jt inay teaze my laiher a 
little at first, but he’s a yood old te!* 
iow in the main, and, I think, when 
ie comes to kauow my motuuve—eh, 
-his musi be she—an elegant woman, 
aith! Now tor a spanking lie, to 
continue her inthe beliei, that Jack 
is Che mea she thinks him. 
exter Lady Amaranth, 

Laki Am W ho art thou, friend ? 

flarry. Madam, I’ve searce time 
.O warn you against the d nger you 
are in, of being imposed upon by 
your uncle, sir George. 

Lady Am. tow? 

Harry. He has heard of your Ja- 
dyshio’s partiality for his son ; butis 
so incensed at the wregularity of his 
conduct, he intends, if possible, to 
disinherit him ; aad, to prevent your 
sonoring him with vour hand, had 
enga: sed, and brought me hither, to 
pass me on you for him, designing to 
(reat the poor young gentleman him- 
seifas an imposter, in hopes you'll 
banish him your heart and house. 

Lady Am. ts sir George such a 
parent? I thank thee for thy caution. 
What is thy name? 

Harry Richard Buskin, ma’am ; 
the stage is my profession. In the 
young squire’s late excursion, we 
contr acted an intimacy, and I saw so 
many good qualities in him, that I 
could not think of being the instru- 
ment of his ruin, nor deprive your 
jadyship of so good a husband as I’m 
sure he’jl make you. 

Lady Am. Then sir George intends 
to disown him? 

Harry. Yes, ma’am ; I’ve this mo- 
ment told the young gentleman of it; 
and he’s determined, ‘tor a jest, to re- 
turn the compliment, by seeming to 
treat sir George himself as an impos- 
ter. 

Ladi Am. Ha, ha, ha, ’twill be a 
just retaliation, and, indeed, what my 
uncle deserveth for his cruel inten- 
tions, both to his son and me. 

Sir Geo. (without) What, has he 
run aWay again ? 

Lady Am. That’s mine uncle. 

Harry. Yes ; here is my father— 
and my standing out that 1 am not 





estate, my father’s is competent to all 
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his son, will rouse him into the heat 
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of batile, ha, ha, ha! (asede) here he 
is, madam, now mind how he wili 
er me _— 
dacs ty An. It’s well I’m prepared, 
or i might have believed him. 
enter Sir George 

Sir Geo. Weil, my lady, wasn’t it 
my wild rogue set you to all the cal- 
cavelia capers you’ve been cutting in 
the garden ?—you see here I have 
brought him iuto the line of battle 
again—you villain, why do you drop 
astern there ? throw a salute shot, 
buss her bob stays, bring to, and 
come down straight as a mast, you 
dog. 

Lady Am. Unele, whois this ? 

Sir Geo. Who is he! ha, ha, ha! 
vad, that’s an odd qaestion to the fel- 
low that has been cracking your wal- 
nuts. 

Lady Am. He is bad at his lesson. 

Sir Geo. Certainiv, when he ran 
from school—why don’t you speak, 
you lubber ? you’re curst modest 
now, but before | came, twas all done 
amongst the posies—here, my lady, 
take from a father’s hand, Harry 
Thunder 

Lady Am, That is what IT may not. 

Sir Geo. There, I thought you’d 
disgust her, you flat fish ! 

enter’ Rover. 

Lady Am, (taking Rover's hand ) 
Here, take from my hand, Harry 
‘Thunder. 

Sir Geo. Eh! (staring at Rover) 

Rover. Eh! oh, this is your sham 
sir George ? (aside ) 

Harry. Yes ; l’ve been telling the 
lady, and she’ll seem to humour him. 

Rover. | shant though. (/o Harry) 
{low do you do, Abrawang ? 

Sir Geo. Abrawang ! 

Rover. You look like a good ac- 
tor. Ay, that’s very well, indeed 
never lose sight of your character— 
you know, sir George is a noisy, tur- 
bulent, wicked old seaman. Angry! 
bravo !—pout vour under lip, purse 
your brows—very well! but, dem it, 
Abrawang, you should have put a 
little red wpon your nose—mind a 
rule, ever play an angry old man, 
with a red nose. 

Sir Geo. Nose! [walk 
passion] 

Rover. Very well! that's Tight ! 
strut about on vour little pegs 


‘s about ina 





Sir Geo. ’'m in such a tury. 

Rover. We know that. Your fi- 
gureis the most happy comedy squab 
lever saw ; why only show yourself, 
and you set the audience in a roar. 

Sir Geo Sblood and fire ! 

fiover. © Keep it up, | like fun’ 

Lady Am. Who is this ? (fo sir 
George, pointing at Kover) 

Sir Geo. Some puppy unknown, 

Lady Am. And you dont know this 
yentleman ? (to Rover, points to 327" 
George) 

Rover. ‘Excellently well; he’sa 
fishmonger.’ 

Sir Geo. A what ! 

Lady Am. Yes, lather and son are 
determined not to know each other, 
You know this youth? [to Kover.} 

feover. [to Harry| * My triend, 
Horatio—] wear him in my heart’s 
core, yea, in my heart of heart, as I 
do thee.’ [embracing | 

Sir Geo, Such treedom with my 
niece before my face! do you know 
that lady, do you know my son, sir? 

fiover. Be quiet, ‘ Jather hes dis- 
covered the plot, and you can’t de- 
ceive the senate.’ . 

Harry. Yes, my _ conscience 
wouldn’t let me carry it through. 

Rover. * Ay, his conscience hang- 
ing about the neck of his heart, says 
good Launcelot, and good Gobbo, as 
aoresaid, good Launcelot Gobbo, 
take to thy heels and run.’ 

Sir Gee. Why, my lady! explain, 
scoundrel, and puppy unknown. 

Lady Am. Uncle, I’ve heard thy 
father was kind to thee, return that 
kindness to thy child. If the lamb 
in wanton play doth tail among the 
waters, the shepherd taketh him out, 
instead of plunging him deeper till he 
dieth. Though thy hairs now be 
grev, I’m told they were once flaxen ; 
in short, he is too old in folly, whe 
cannot excuse it in youth. [ eave. 

Sir Geo. Vm an old fool! well, 
that’s damn’d civil of you, madam 
neice, and I’ma grey shepherd —with 
her visions and her vines, and her 
lambs .in a ditch; but, as , for you, 
young mr. Goat, I ‘but you 

Rover. My dear Abrawang, give 
up the game—her ladysh'p, in seem- 
ing to ‘take you for ‘her uncle, has 
been only humming vou! what the 
devil, dont vou think the fine crea 
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ture knows her own true born uncie-: 
Sir George, Certainly ; to be sure 
she knows me, 

Rover. Will you have done ?— 
zounds, nan, my honored father was 
here himseli to day—her ladyship 
knows his person. 

Sir Geo; ge. Your honored father ! 
and who’s your honored sel ? 

Rover. * Now by my father’s son, 
and that’s myseli, it shall be sun, 
moon, or a Cheshire cheese—be:ore 
1 budge—still crossed and crossed.’ 

Sir Geo. What do you baw! out to 
me of a Cheshire cheese, | say 

Rover. * And I say, as the saying 
is’. your friend Dick has told me 
all; but to convince you of my for. 
giveness, in our play, as you’re rough 
andtough, Pll cast you Charles, the 
wrestler, | do Orlando ; Vilkick up 
vour heels before the whole court. 

S.ir Geo, Why, dam’me, I’ll—and 
you, you undutiful chick of an old 
(difiing up his cane to strike 








pelican 
Harry.) 
enter John, who receives the blow. 

Join. What are you at here ? cu !- 
gelling the people about? but, Mr. 
Baskin, I’ve a word to say to you in 
private. 

Sir Gee. Buckskin! take that. 
(beats him.) 
enter Lamp, Trap, and two female 

servants. 

Lamp. € All the world’s a stage, 
and all the men and women’ 

Sir Geo. The men are rogues, and 
the women hussies—I’1] make a clear 
stage. (beats them off—amongst ihe 
rest, strikes Rover, and eait.) 

Rover. © A blow! Essex, a blow’ 
—an old rascally imposter stigmatiz- 
ing me with a blow—no, | must not 
put up with it. Zounds, I shall be 
tweaked by the nose all round the 
country—I’ll follow him. ‘ Strike 
me! so may this arm dash him to the 
earth, like a dead dog despised — 
blindness and leprosy, lameness and 
lunacy, pride, shame, and the name 
of villain light on me, if I dont bang 
—mr. Abrawang. feat. 

SCENE 11—another apartment. 
enter lady Amaranth and Banks. 

Banks. Madam, I could have paid 
the rent of my little cottage; but I 
dare say twas without vour lady- 
ship’s knowledge, that your steward 
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has turned me out, and put my 
neighbour in possession. 

Lady Am, My steward oppress the 
poor! I did not know it indeed. 

banks. The pangs of adversity I 
could bear ; but the innocent partier 
of my misfortunes, my unhappy sis- 
ter 

Lady Am. | did desire Ephraim to 

end tor thy sister—did she dwell 
with thee, and both now without a 
home? let her come to mine. 

Banks. The hand of misery hath 
struck us beneath your notice. 

Lady Am. Thou dost mistake—to 
need my assistance is the highest 
claim to my attention ; let me see 
ber, [eri Banks| I could chide my- 
self that these pastimes have turned 
my eye trom the house of woe. Ah, 
think ye proud and happy afiluent, 
how many, in your dancing mo- 
ments, pine in want, drink the salt 
tear ; their morsel, the bread of mi- 
sery, and shrinking ‘rom the cold 
blast into their cheerless hovels. 

enter Banks, leading in Amelia. 

Banks. Madam, my sister. (dows, 
and retires) 

Lady Am. Thou art welcome! 
feel myself interested in thy con- 
cerns. 

Amelia. Madam! 

Lawy Am, | judge, thou wert not 
always unhappy. ‘Tell me thy con- 
dition, then | shall better know how 
to serve thee. Is. thy brother thy 
sole kindred ¢ 

Amelia. 1 had a husband and a 
son. 

Lady Am. A widow! if it recal not 
images thou wouldst forget, impart 
to me thy story—tis rumored in the 
village, thy brother is a clergyman— 
tell me. 

Amelia. Madam, he was ; but he 
has lost his early patron, andis now 
poor and unbeneficed. 

Lady Am. But thy husband 

Amelia. By this brother’s advice, 
now twenty years since, I was pre- 
vailed on to listen to the addresses of 
a young sea officer, for my brother 
has been a chaplain in the navy, but 
to our surprise and mortification, we 
discovered by the honesty of asailor, 
in whom he put confidence, that the 
captain’s design was only to decoy 
ine into a seeming marriage ; he or 
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derei im to procure a couateric 

clergyman ; our humble triend, 1, 
stead of us, put the deceit upon hi 
master, by concealing from hon tha 
my brother was in orders: he, flat 
tered with the hopes of procuring aie 
an establishment, gave into the sup 
posed imposture, and performed tive 
ceremony. 

Lady Am. Duolicity, even with a 
good intent, is ill. 

Amelia. Madam, the event has jus 
tified your censure ; for iny husband, 
not knowing dimsel: really bound by 
any legal tie, abandoned me—lI fo! 
lowed him to the indies, distracted, 
still seeking him. | left my infanta 
one o our seitleiments ; but aftera 
fruitle.s pursuit, on my return, | 
found the triend, to whose care i had 
comm tted my child, was competica 
to retire from the ravages of war, but 
where I could notlearn. Rent with 
agonizing pangs, now without child 
or husband, laszain saw England,and 
my brother ; who, wounded with re 
morse, for be ng the cause of iny m.s- 
fortunes, secluded nimself from the 
jovs of social life, and invited me to 
partake the comforts of solitude in 
that humble assy:um, from whence 
we've both just now been driven, 

Lady 4m. My pity can do thee no 
good, yet I pity thee , but as resig 
nat‘on to what must be, may restore 
peace, if my means can procure thee 
comfort, thev are at thy pleasure — 
Cone, let thy griefs subside, instead 
of thy cottage, accept, thou and thy 
brother, everv convenience that my 
mansion can afford. 

4melia. Madam, I can only thank 
you with—( weeps) 

taly Im. My thanks are here. — 
Come, thou shalt he cheerful. I will! 
introduce thee to my sprightly cou 
sin Warry, and his father, my humo. 
rous uncle ; we have delights going 
forward that may amuse thee. 

Amelia. Kind lady. 

Lady 4m. Come, smile—though a 
quaker, thou seest | am merry—the 
sweetest joy of wealth and power is 
to cheer another’s drooping heart. 
and wpe from the pallid cheek the 
tear of sorrow. [exeunt. 


E:nd of the Fourth Act. 








ACT V. 
SCENE t—a road 
enter three Kuttians, dressed as sailors, 
lst hin gf. Well, now, wirat’s to be 
lone? 

2¢ Ruff. Why, we've been long 
upon our shitts, and after all our 
umeks, Uwists, and turns, as London 
was then too hotior us, our tramp to 
Portsmouth was a hit. 

31 Riff Ay; but since the cash 
we toucht, upon pretending to be 
ible bodied s.amen, is now come to 
ine last shilling, as we have deserted, 
neans Oi a fresh supply Lo take us 
yack to Wondon, must be thought on, 

2¢ Ruff Ay, how to recruit the 
p-cket w Chout hazarding the neck, 

Ly Raff. By an advertisement 
posted on the stocks yonder, there 
ire collectors upon this road ; thirty 
suineas are offered by the quaker 
ladv, owner of the estate round here; 
{ wish we could snap any straggier to 
bring beiore her. A quaker will only 
require a yea for an oath we might 
sack these thirty guineas 

2d Riff. Yes; but we must take 
care. if we:all into theshands of this 
gentieman that’s in pursuit of us— 
*sdeath, isn’t that his man, the old 
boatswain ? 

ist Ruff. Don’t run, I think we 
three are a match for him. 

2¢ Ruff. Instantly put on your 
characters of sailors; we may get 
something out of him: a pitiful sto- 
ry makes such an impression on the 
soft heart of a true tar, that he'll 
open his hard hand, and drop you 
his last guinea —'f we can make him 
helieve we were prest, we have him; 
only mind me. 

enter John Dory. 

John. Vo rattle my lantern, sir 
George’s temper now always blows a 
hurricane, 

2d Ruff. What cheer? [to John.] 

John. Ha hoy! 

3d Ruff. Bob, up with your speak- 
ing trumpet. 

2d. Ruff. Do you see, brother, 
this is the thing 








‘ener sir George, a/ the back, unper- 


ceived. 
Sir Geo. Ifthese should be my de- 
serters. [aside] 
ist Riff. We three hands, just 
come home after a long vovage, were 
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prestin ine river, and without lettiog ,foulis : i} must be hover- 
us see Oud ifiends, brought rouw.d t., s about this coast—-: puppy un- 
Pers avuth, and there we entered] known |——-- 

freely, cause WAY! ¢ we had no clivlce, fiover. » the vy map 1 was 
thea we run. We tear some gentie-jsevking, Youare no. :guerant, nu. 
man is lik Cuase Oi Us, SO aS the siiol | ADrawany—— 


are ai ots wel: surrendet 

Jou, Durrender! oh, then you’ve 
no suvl leit indeed— lei’s see. ‘| jee’ 
poe pocked| l hav’nt the loading of a 
oun a abuut me now, and this same 
monsieur poverty is a bitter bad ene- 
my. 

Sir George. They are the deserters 
that i’ve been after, | aside } 

John. Meet me in au heour’s time, 
in the little wood vonder; 1°]! raise ¢ 
wind to biow you into safe latitude 
keep out to sea, my master’s the 
rock you'll certainly split upon. 

2d Ruff. This is the iirst time we 
éver saw you; but we'll steer by 
your chart, for 1 never knew one 
seaman to betray another. | exeune 
ruilians, 

Sir Geo. Then they have been 
prest—-I cant blame them so much 
for running away. 

John. Yes, sir George would cer- 
tainiv hang the 

Sir Geo. | wee Poe they shall eat 
beef, and drink the king’s health, run 
and tell them Somstop, 1’ll tell them 
mysell, 

Join Why, now you are yourself, 
anda kind, good gentleman, as you 
used to be. 

Sir Geo, Since these idle rogue 
are inclined to return to their duty, 


Dir treo. Myr. Ww hia ? 

Rover. You wil’ no ign your 
title, ha, ha, ha! oh, » weil, Vil 
indulge you,—Si -vorge — under, 
you honored me with « blow 

Si mig Dia it hurt you: 

Rover. Sdeath ! but let me proceed 
like a sents nan ; as it’s my price to 
reject even iavors, no man Shall oiler 
Ine an majur V 

r Geo. Eh! 

pam . In rank we’re equal. 

Sir Geo. Ave we faith ? (smalex g) the 
enclish of all this 1s, we’re to fight 

Rover, Sir, vou have markt on me 
an indelibe stain, only to be washt out 
by Llood. 

Sir Geo. Why, I’ve only one ob- 
jee Lion to ft chtin g you. 

Rover. What’s “that, sir. 

Sir Geo. That you’re too brave a 
lad .o be killed. 

Rover. Urave! no, sir, at present 
I bear the soma ef a coward. 

Sir Geo. Zounds ! I like a bit of 
fighting—havn’t had a morsel a jong 

ane—don’t know when I’ve smelt 
unpowueci,—but to bring down a 
woodcock. 

River. Take your ground. 

Sir Gco. But what are we to do for 
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ve pons e 
Rover. Uere are weapons. 





thev shan’t want sea store....take 
them this money—-but hold—-i'l 
meet thein myself, and advise them as 
1 would my children. [exeunt seve- 
rally, 
: SCENE 11—@ wood. 
enler Rover ; in lus first clothes, great. 
ly agitat ed, with: pistols. 
Rover. Which way did mr. Abra- 
wang take? Dick Luskin, L think, 
has no suspicion of my tatentions :— 
such a cholerie spark will fight, I 
dare say. If I fall, or even survive 
this affair, I leave the field of love, 
and the fair prize, to the young gen- 
tleman Pve personated, for Pm de- 
termined to see lady Amaranth no 
more——oh, here comes Abrawang. 
exter Sir George. 


Sir Geo. Well, this is bold work, 
for a privateer to give batt.e toa 
ing’s ship. 

: io T'ry your charge, sir, and 
take vour ground. 

Sir Geo. 1 wou!d not wish to sink, 
burn, or destroy, what | think was 
built tor good service ; but dam’me, 
if | dont wing you to teach you good 
manners, 
enter the three Ruffians, not perceiving. 

Rover 

3d ruff. Ay, here’s the honest fel- 
low has broug dt us some cash. (look- 
ing at sir George ) 

‘2d rx ff. We're betrayed ; it’s the 
very gentleman that's in ‘pursuit ofus, 
and this promise was only a decoy to 
throw us into his power—the pistol ! 





Sir @eorge. Now, to relieve these 
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fapart,and pointing (a tage (.eorge 
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TUMmMeNs boo Coarge.—ld Kuitianu 
S€c.25 and wreneses the peece 
{rom George} 


Sir Geo Au, boys ! 

2d rag You'd have our lives, now 
we'}, have yours, [pre ents the prec 
at ir George—over advances gxic! 
and i:nocks it out of hes hand - theyrun 
of | 

deover. Rascals! [pursues them] 

Sir Geo. [lakes up ‘he other pece } 
My brave lad! i’l1--—[ going] 

enter John Dory. 

doin No vou shant. | Aolding him} 

Sir Geo he rogues wiil 

Jon. Never mind the rogues. 

[roise of fighting wilxout 5 a piece 
lei of | 

Sir Geo. Sbiood! must I see mv 
preserver perisi: | [ truggling| 

Joan. Well, | know I’m your pre 
server, and ! will perish, but Pil bring 
you out of harm’s way 

[still holding hi 

Sir Geo. Though he’d fight me 
himseli— ; 

Joh. Sure we all know you'd fight 
the devil. 

Sir Geo. Ue saved mv life. 

“John. Vilsave vour tile. (whips him 
~) am his arms) So bev! haulun, my 
noble little erab walk. jeceunt 


SCENE 181.9» m 7+ Ranks’s co 
tar. 





enter ‘armer Gammon, Banks and 
Sim, —Sim writing and cruimg. 
Gan, Boy, so on with the inven- 
tory 

Sim GHowuniacky ! feyther to lav 
hold of me when [ wanted to practise 
my part. / a-ide } 

Bovks ‘this proceeding is verv 
seYers, to lay an execution on my 

«wretched irfing goods when I 
though t—— 

Gan Ay, you know you've gone 
up to the big house w'th your com 
plaint—her ladyship’s s steward, to be 
enie, has made me give back your 
cotiage and farm ; but your goods I 
seize for my rent. 

Banks. Only leave me a very few 
necessaries—by the goodness of my 
neighbors, I may secon redeem what 
the Jaw has put into your hands. 

Gam. The affair is now ir my law- 
ver’s hands, and plaintiff and defend- 
ent chattering about it, is all smoke. 
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sim, Feyther, dont be so cruel to 
ur. Banks 
Cam. Vll mark what I may want to 
keep for myself. Stay here, and see 
chat not a pm’s worth be removed 
without my knowledge. [to Sim] 
[ezt. 
Sim. Pll be dom’d if I'll be your 
watch dog, to bile the poor, that I 
wont. Mr. Banks, as feyther intends 
to put up your voods at auction, if 
you could but get a friend to buy the 
-hoice of them tor you again. Sister 
Seat has got steward to advance her 
a quart Ps wages, and when I’ve gone 


io sell corn tor feyther, besides pre- 
seats, ve made a market penny now 
andthen. Here—it’s not much! but 
every little helps. [’akes aut u small 
leatver purse ana effers u te Banks. | 

Banks. 1 thank you, my good na- 
tured boy ; but keep vour money. 
Son, Last summer vou saved me 
oo being drowned in black pool, if 
vou’ not take this, ecod, in there I'll 
disectiy Hing it, and let old nick save 
t'rora beg drowned, an he can. 
(guing) 

Ranks. My kind lad, the» I’ not 
aurt your feeling, by opposing your 
ber. Wty lighes it) 

sev. He, he, he! you’ve new gi- 
ven mv heart such s ple asure as - ne- 
ver ‘elt, nor I’m sure feyther afore 
me, 

viank. But, Sim, whatever may 
be his opinien o worldly urudence, 
-cill remember he’s your parent. 

Sim. Iwill. ¢ Qne elbow chair, one 
claw table.’ 

feartt writing;and Banks. 
enter Ameha. 

4melia "The contusion into which 
lady Amaranth’s family is thrown by 
the sudden departure, and apprehend- 
ed danger, of her voung cousin, must 
have prev ented her ladyship from gi- 
ving that attent’on to cur afiairs, that 
I’ia sure was her inclination. If I 
can but prevail on my brother too, to 
accept her protection— I can’t enjoy 
the delights of her ladyship’s hospi- 
table mansion, and leave him here 
still subject to the insults of his chur- 
lish neighbor. Heavens ! who's tnis? 

; | retires. 
enter Rover hastily, his hatr and dress 
merck disordercd, 


Rover, vehat a race! (panting } 
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I've at last got from the bloodhounds 
—Ah, if old Abrawang had but iol- 
lowed and backt me, we'd have tick- 
Jed their caiastrophes ; but when 
they got me alone, three upon me 
were odds—so—safe’s the word— 
who’s house is this ?ve dasht into ¢ 
eh! the friendly cottage of my old 
gentleman ! are you at home ? (cadés; 
gadso ! | had a hard struggle toric : 
ves, murder was their intent, so it 
was well for me | was born without 
brains, I’m quite weak, faint ! 

(leans agains! the wait) 

Amelia. (advancing ) Srv, an’t you 
well ? (weth concern) 

Rover. Madam, | ask pardon—hem 
—yes, ma’am, very well, I thank vou 
—now exceeding weli---got into atray 
there, in a kind of a hobble with some 
worthy gentlemen ; only s'mpie, ho- 
nest farmers. I fancy aistook me for 
a sheaf of barley, for they down with 
ine, and then thresht so heartily, gac, 
theic flails Rew merrily about my ears, 
but Lup, and when I could no longer 
fightlike a mastiff; why I—run like 
a greyhound—but, dear ma’ain, pray 
excuse me. L[gad, this is very rude, 
faith. 

Amelia. You seem disturbed, ( wii’ 
emoiion) will you take any reiresh- 
ment, 

Rover. Madam, you're very good. 


Oniy a little of your currant wine, if 


you please: 1° I dont forget, it stands 
—jas! —(vormts—Amelia brings some 
froma beaufet) Madam, I’ve the ho- 
nor of drinking vour health. 
(drinks; 

Amelia, 1 hope you’re not hurt, 
sir. 

Rover. § A little better, but very 
weak still.? [had asample of this 
before, and liked it so much, that, 
madam—‘ wont you take another ? 

Amelia, Sir! 

Rover. Madam, if you'd been fight- 
ing as I have, you'd well, well, 
( fills and drinks) now Vm as weil as 
eny man ‘ in lilyria,’ got a few hard 
knocks though. 

Amelia. You'd better repose a little, 
vou seem’d much disordered coming 
in. 

Rover. (places a chair, and both sit) 
Why, ma’am, you must know thus it 
Was 








enter Sheriff's Gificer, 








OF. Come, ma’am, me. Gammon 
says this chair is wanted to make up 
ihe half dozen above. (days hod of 
Aimelia’s chair, she rises, terrified ) 

Rover. Why, what’s all this ? 

oF, Why, the furniture’s seized 
on execution, and a man must do 
his duty. 

fiover. ‘Then, scoundrel, know 
that a man’s first duty is civility and 
tenderness to a woman. 

dinelia. Heavens! where is my 
brother? this gentleman will bring 
himself into trouble. 

OF. Master, d’ye see, I’m repre- 
sentative for his honor the high she- 
rif 

Raver, Every high sheriff should 
be a gentleman, and when he’s re- 
presented by arascal, he’s dishonored 
— Dem it, ] might as well live about 
Covent Garden, and every night get 
beating the watch ; for here, among 
groves and meadows, I’m always 
sguabbling with constables, 

(wis up a stick from the corner of 
tie room, and holds it behind him.) 
Off. Come, come, I must 
Rover. * As vou say, sir, last Wed- 

wesday, so it was’ sir, your most 
o>bodient, humble servantee(dagws re- 
enectful/y) Pray, sir, may I take the 
hverty to know, have you ever heen 
astonished ? (with great ceremony ) 

Of. What? 

Rover. Because, sir, I intend to 
astonish you? my dear fellow give 
me your hand. (takes jis hand and 
beats him) Now, sir, you are aston- 
ished. 

Of. Yes; but see if I dont suit 
you with an action. 

fiorer, * Right, suit the action to 
the word, the werd to the action;’ 
‘see if the gentlewoman be not af- 
frighted’—* Michac:, Pll make thee 
an example.’ 

Off. Yes, fine example, when 
goods are seized here, by the law, 
and-— 

Rover. © Thou worm and maggot 
of the law!* ‘hop me over every 
kennet, or you shall hop without my 
custom.’ 

Off. Udon’t value your custom, 

Rover. You are astonisht, now [li 
amaze vou, 

Of. No, sir, IT wont be amazed 
but on'y see if I dgnt-— 
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uke a blue lobster with 
, here is the damsel 


tlop ‘ a sarimp 
in his claws. 


| love, ana alone 


hiover. 
[ere otficer, muitering and builyix 
yet frizhiened. 


wr — 
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b 
Stop, ma’am, these sort of gentry Jane. bhaey say when folks look 
are monsttous bad companv for a la-]in the slass, at nignt, they see the 
ay dy—so Pil just see him to the duor,| black  entleman “fas she ws (ooking 
Pia and then Ill see him outside the]2n @ g/ass, Epnraim goes and peeps 
f door, Ma’amn, i’m your most obe-| over her he fder ; she sci rams | 
i dient, humble servant. [bows re- isp. Thou art enployed in vanity. 
1 | ae spectjuily and ext hastily. Jane. Well, who wants you ? 
: ' Amelia. 1 ieela strange curiosity Hpé. itis natural for woman to 
: to know who this young ventleman | love man. 
Py ee is. | tia my heart interesied I can’t Jane. Yes; but not such ugly 
4. account for--~he must have known|menas you are. Why would you 
i the eouse by the ireedom —but then | come totrithten me, when you know 
H ! his .aety, without familiar rudeness, | there’s nobody here but ourselves ? 
native elegance of manners, and good pk. fam glad of that. I am the 
breeding: g, seem to make bim athome] elm and thou the honey suckle ; let 
ae any where. My brother, I think, | iny arms entwine me- 
ea must know June. Oh, what a rogue is here! 
ats | enter Banks fasitl,andagitated. | but yonder comes my ladv, and Pll 
i Banks. Amelia, did you see ihe|show him off to her in his true co- 
| young gentleman that was here? lours. [aside | 
some Tufhan fevows, and a posse of Hpk. Clasp me around. 
country people have bound and drae Jane. Weil, | will, if you'll take 


; 


ged him trom the door, on the a:iega- | off your hat, and make me a fine low 


- soqgnente . 
SS ae 








tion of three men, who mean to] bow. 
swear he has robbed txuem; and they ph. Leannot bend my knee, nor 
have saken him to lady Amaranth’s, | take off mv beaver 

Amelia. How! he did enter here Jane. ‘Then you’re very ‘impudent 
in con! usion, as if pursued ; but I’l!] —go along. 
stake my life on his mnocence. Pk Eph. But to win thy favor. [takes 


speak to lady Amaranth, and in spite 
of calumny, he shali have justice : 
he would not let me be insulted, be 
cau-e he saw me an unprotected wo 
man, without a husband or a son, 
and shall he want an advocate ?— 
brother, come. Jereunt. 
SCENE 1v—/ady Amaranth’s. 
enter Jane, ont alight. 

Jane | bei eve there’s not a soul in 
the house but evade my lady ha- 
sent ali the folks round the country 
to search afier the young squire ; 
she'll certainly break her heart i! any 
thing happens to him; i don’t won- 
der, tor surely he’s a dear, sweet gen 
tleman : the pity of it is, his gong 
spoils all our tine play, and 1 had 
just got my part quite by heart ; 
however, I must do the room up for 
mr. Banks’s sister, that my lady has 
invited here. [a/justs her torlet] 

enter Ephraim Smooth 

Eph. The man John Dory has 
ried the man George hither in 
arm, and nas locked him up. “om 
ing into the house, they did look to 


car 
his 





off his hat and bows] 

Jane. Now kneel down to me. 

BE ‘ph. I cannot, but one lovely 
smile may smile me down, — [she 
smiles, he knecls. | 

Jane. Well, now, read mea speech 
put of that fine play book. 

BE ‘p! h, | read a play! a-bo-mi-na- 
tion! but, Jane, wilt thou kiss me ¢ 

Jave. | kiss a man! a bo-mi-na- 
ti on! [mumicking] but you may take 
my hand— 

Eph. Oh, tis a comfort to the lip 
of the faithful. [kisses er hand] 

enter lady Amaranth. 

La: ly Am. How! [taps him gently 
on the shoulder, he looks up confound- 
d| Ah, thou sly and deceitful hypo- 

erite l 

Eph Verily, Mary, I was buffetted 
atan, in the shape of a damsel. 

Lydy 4m. Begone! 

Evh. My spirit is sad, though mv 

feet move so nimble, [exe very ‘slowly 

Lady Am But, oh heavens, no 
tidings of my dearest Henry! Jane, 
let them renew their search, 


by s 
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Jane. He:e’s maaain Amelia, you 
see l’ve got her rou. ready ; but i'l 
go make brother Sim look for ihe 
young squire, [eau. 

exter Amelia. 

Ameiia. Oh, madam, might | im- 
plore your influence with 

Lady Am. Thou art ill accommo- 
dated here ; but | hope thou wilt 
excuse—my mind is a sea of trouble, 
my peace shipwrecked.—Oh, frieud, 
hadst thou seen my cousin Harry, 
thou tvo, all who knew him, must 
be anxious for his safety. 

John Dory. [without] Heave a- 
head. 
gnier John Dory, with sir George- 

Sir George. Rascal! whip me up 
like a pound of tea, dance me about 
like a young bear, make me quit the 
preserver of my life: yes, puppy un- 
known will think me a poltroon, 
and that [I was afraid to follow and 
second him. 

John. Well, you may as well tura 
into your hammock, for out to night 
you shall not budge. (sees Amel.a) 
Oh, marcy of heaven! isn’t it—eh, 
master? only give one Jook. 

Amelia (seeing sir George) my hus- 
band ! [swoons ; lady Amarantia sup- 
ports her.) 

Sir Geo. Tis my Amelia! 

John. (stopping sir George, and 
looking attentively at Amelia) Reef 
the foresail, first you crackt her heart 
by sheering off, and now you’ll over- 
set her by bringing to. 

Lady Am. Hold —soft ! 

Amelia. Are you at length return- 
ed to me, my Seymour? 

Lady Am. Seymour! her mind is 
disturbed, this is mine uncle, sir 
George Thunder. 

John. No, no, my lady, she knows 
what she’s saying very we'l. 

Sir Geo. Neice, I have been a vil- 
Jain to this lady, ! must confess. 
But, my dear Amelia, providence has 
done you justice in part. From the 
first month I quitted you, I have 
never entered one happy hour on my 
journal ; hearing that you foundered, 
and considering myself the cause, 
the worm o! remorse has gnawed 
my timbers. 

Amelia. You’re not stilt offended 
with me? 





H 








Sir Geo. Me! can you lorgive mv 
offence, and condescena to take my 
hand as an atenemeut ? 

Amelia. Your hand ! do you forget 
that we are already mavi ied ? rm 
Sir Geo. Ay, ineie was my rascal- 
ily. 

John. You may say that. 

Sir Geo. Hoid your tongue, you 
impudent crimp, you pander, you 
bad adviser—I’}! strike rv false co- 
iours Pil now acknowledge the 
chaplain you provided was—— 

John. Was a man, and a 
greater honor to his black (han your 
honor has been to your blue cloth— 
eh, by the word cf a seaman, here he 
is himself, 





LOOU 


enter Banks. 

Sir Geo. Your brother! 

Lanks. Captain Seymour! have I 
found you, sir ? 

Sir Geo. My dear Banks, I'll 
make every reparation. Amelia shall 
really be my wile. 

Banks. Vhat, sir, my sister is al- 
ready; for when I performed the 
mariage ceremony, which you took 
only as the cloak ef your deception, 
1 was actually in orders. 

John. Now, who’s the crimp, and 
the paider? I never told you this 
since, because [ thought a man’s 
own reficc’ions were the best punish- 
ment for betraying an innoceat wo- 
man, 

Lady Am. Madam, my inmost soul 
pertaketh of Cay gladness, and joy 
lev thy reforme':on. {lo sir Gecrge) 
Bu‘ thy prior marriage to this lady, 
annuls the subsequent, 2nd my cou- 
sin Harry is not now thy heir. 

Sir Geo. So much the betier ; he’s 
an unnatural cub; but, Amelia, I 
flatter myself I have an heir, my in+ 
fant boy 

Aneha. Ah, husband you had, 
but—— 

Sir Geo. Gone! well, weil, IseeT 
have been a miserable scoundrel. Eh, 
J will—ves, Il! adopt that brave, kind 
lad, that wouidn’t tet any body kill 
me but himself. We shall have my 
estate, that’s my OwWM acquisition— 
my lady, marry him ; puppy un- 
known’s 2 fine fellow! Amelia, only 
for him, you’d never have found your 
husband, captain Seymour in st 
George Thunder. 
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Ameva, Woot? 
Banks. Aie you sic George Thun- 
der. 
enter Landlord, followed by Ephraim. 
Land. Picase you, medain, they’ve 
ot atooiped in “custody 
Hoh. iam come to sitin jaudezment, 
for there is a bad maa in thy house, 
Mary. Briag in betore me 
Sir Geu, Beore you, old squinta 


bus ? aud perhaps you dont know 
i’m a masistrate, 
Enh. VU examioe him. 


Sir Geo. You be damn’d—Pll exa- 


mice him myself. [stoves Ephraim] 
‘Yow himin here Wil give him a 
passport to Winchester bilboes, 


Amelia. [&neels to sir George; Oh, 
sir, as you hope for merev, extend it 
tothis vouth : buteven shoule he be 
guiity, wich, from our know'edge ot 
his benevolent and noble nature, | 
think it next to an impossibility, let 
the services he has rendered us—he 
protected,relieved your forsaken wile, 
and ‘er unhappy brother, in the hour 
of want and sorrow. 

Sir Geo, What, Amelia, plead io, 
a robber ! consider, my love, justice 
is above bias or partiality. If my son 
violated the laws of his country, I’d 
deliver him upa — victim to dis- 
grace and punishment 

Ledy Am. Qh, my impartial uncle! 
had thy couniry any laws to punish 
him, who instead of paliry gold,would 
rob the artless virgin of her deares: 
treasure, in the rigid judge I should 
now behold the trez nbling criminal. 
enter Twitch, wth Rover bound, whe 

keeps Jas face averted, and two 

Ruilians. 

Eph. (advances ) Speak thou. 

Sir Gee. Hold thy clapper thou— 
avho are the prosecutors ? 

dip. Catlin 

Sir Geo. Wiil nobody stop his 
mouth ? (John Dory pushes him up 
against the wal’) where are the pro- 
secutors ? 

Fwiich, 
the 





There, tell 
justi ce, 
Od Ruf. A justce—oh, the devil! 
I thought we shoud have nothing 
but quakers to deal with, [asede | 
Why, your honor, Ill swear—[in a 
feigned country voice] 
Sir Geo. (/ooking at them) Oh, ho! 


his worship, 





clap down the haccnes, secure these 
sharks. 


Rover. | thought I should find you 
here Abrawang, and that you had 


some knowledce o! these feilows. 

Lady im. Heavens! my cousin 
iarry. (aside) 

Sir Geo. The devil! isn’t this my 
spear and shield ? 

Jorn. (advences) My young mas- 
ter—eh! what have you been at here? 
{unbinas Rover] 

enier Harry. 
Farry. My dear fellow, are you safe? 

Rover. Yes, Dick, I was “brought 
in here very sate, I assure you. 

‘larry. A conlederate in custody 
below has made a confession of their 
villainy, that they concerted this plan 
io accuse him of a robbery ; first for 
revenge, then, in hopes to share the 
reward for apprehending him —he al- 
so owns they are not sailors, but de- 
predators on the public. 

“ir Geo, Keep them safe in limbo. 
[ tufians takin aff] Not knowing 
ihat the justice of peace, whom they 
ijave brought the lad now here be- 
tore, is the very man they attacked, 
ha, ha, ha! the rogues have fallen 
into their own snare. 

Rover. What, now, you’re a jus 
tice of peace ; well said, Abrawang! 

Ameiva, Then, sir George, you 
know him too? 

Sir Geo. Know puppy unknown? 
to he sure, 

i-over. Madam, I am happy to see 
vou again. [to Amefita]—ah, how do 
you do, my kind host: [shakes hands 
with Banks] 

Lady Am. 1 rejoice at thy safety 
—be reconciled to him. [to sir Geo, 

Sir Geo. Reconciled! if I dont 
love, respect and hener him, I should 
be unw orthy of the life he rescued. 
But who is he? 

Harry, Sir, he is—— 

Rover. Dick, 1 thank you for your 
good w isnes, but I am still determi- 
ned ma to impose on this lady.— 
Madam, as | at first told this well 
aseman tar, when he forced me to 
your house, I am not the son of sir 
George Thunder. 

Join. ko! then I wish you were 
the son of an admiral, and J your fa 





ther. 
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Harry. You refuse the lady? to 
punish you, I’ve a mind to take her 
myself, My dear cousin 

Rover. Stop, Dick—if I, who a- 
dore her, wont, you sha!l uot. No, 
no; madam, never mind what this 
fellow Says, he’s as Lad as myself— 
isn’t he, Abrawang 

Harry. Yhen, my dear Rover, 
since you are so obstinately disinter- 
ested, Ill not teaze my fatier, whom 
you here see, and in your stroiling 
friend, his very truant ifarry, tuat 
ran froia Portsmouth sebooi, and 
joined youand you: Je.low comedian:. 

Rover. Indeed! 

Harry. Dear cousin, forgive me, 
tf through my zeal ior the happiness 
of my friend, { endeavoured to pro 
mote yours, by giving youa husband 
more worthy than myself. [io lady 
Amaranth. 

Rover. AmI to believe! madam, 
is your uncle, sir George Thunder, 
in this room? 

Lady Am. We is. [looking at sir 
George, 

Rover. "Tis so! you, in reality, 
what Pve had the im;-ucence to as- 
sume! and have perplexed your ia. 
ther with my ridiculous eflrontery. 
[tarns to John Dory, angry] I told 
you, I insisted | wasn’t the person 

eu took me for, but you must bring 
your damned charivt ! lam ashamed 
and mortified. Madam, I beg to 
tale my leave, 

Eph. Thou art welcome to go. 

Rover. [bow:} Sir George, as the 
father of my iriend, I cannot liit my 
haid against you ; but I hope, sir, 
youtll ee to me. [apar'] 

Sir Geo. Ay, with pleasure, my 
noble splinter, Now tell me from 
what dock you were launcht, my 
heart of oak. 

Rover. I've heard in England, sir; 
but from my earlhest knowledge, tll 
within a very few years, l‘ve been in 
the East Indies, 

Sir Geo, Leyond seas? well, and 
how ? 

Rover. It seems I was committed 
an infant to the care of a lady, who 
was herself cbliged hy the gentle 
Hvder Ally, to strike her toilet, and 
decamp without beat of drum, ‘leav- 
ing me a chubby little fellow squat- 
ted on acarpet. A serjeant's wile 











alone recurned, and sna‘ched me off 
triumphant, through fire, smoke, 
cannon, cries, and carnage, 

Lady Am, ‘Dost thou mark / (to 
Amelia ) 

Amelia. Sir, can you recollect the 
name of the town, wiere——— 

Rover. Yes, ma‘am, the town was 
Negapatnam, 

Ameua. | thank you sir, gazes 
with delight and earnesiness on Rover. 

Rover. An oflicer, who’d much ra- 
ther act Hotspur on the stage, than 
in the fieid, brought me up behind 
the scenes in the “Calcutta theatre ; 
1 was rolled on the beards, acted my- 
self into the tavor of a colonel—pro- 
mised a pair oi colors—but, impa- 
\ient to find my parents, hid myseli in 
the steerage of an homeward bound 
ship—assumed the name of Rover, 
from the uncertainty ot my fate, and 
having murdered more poets than 
rajabs, stept on english ground, un- 
incumbered with rupees or pagodas, 
Ha, ha! wouldst thou come home 
so, little Ephraim. 

Eph. | would bring myself home 
withsome money. 

Amelia, Excuse my curiosity, sir; 
what was the-lady’s name in whose 
care you were leit ¢ 

Rover, Oh, ma’am, she was the Ja- 
dy ot a major Linsteck ; but I heard 
my mother’s name wes Seymour, 

Sir Geo. Wiv, Amelia! 

Amelia. My son! 

Rover. Madam ! 

Amelia, Itis my Charles! (embra- 
ces jam ) 

Sir Geo, Eh! 

Join, [sings and capers, eleps Uph. 
on the shoulder} Yo, iol, lol, though 
i never heard it before, my beart teld 
me he was achip of the old block. 

Ameciia, Your father, (f0 hover, 


pointing to sr George | 


Rover, Con it? heaven! then have 
1 attempted to raise my impious 
hand against a parent’s ite? 

Sir Geo. My cear brave boy ! then 
have Iason with spirit to fight me 
as a stranger, yet deiend me as a fa- 
ther? 

Lady Am. (takes kim by the hand) 
Uncle, you'll recollect twas 1 who 
first introduced a son to thee. 

Sir Gee, And I hepe you will next 


lantroduce a grandson to me, young 
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32 O'Keefe, 
slyboots. Harry, you’ve lost your|*‘As you iike it.” Where’s i.amp and 
fortune. Trap ? Ishall ever love a play ——a 


Harry. Yes, sir, but I’ve gained a 
brother, whose friendship, before | 
knew him to be such, I prized above 
the first fortune in Enziand. 

~ Kova My generous friend—my 
 eledeesl Rosalind ! 

Amelia, Then, will you take our 
Charies ? [io cady An. 

Lady Am. Yea ; but only on con- 
dition thou bestowest thy fortune on 
his friend and brother, mine is sulii- 
cient for us-—is it not ? 

Kover. Angelic creature! —to think 
ef my generous friend, But now for 





spark from Shakespeare’s muse of 

lire, was the star that guided me thro? 

my desolate and bewildered maze of 

ite, and brought me to these unex- 

pected blessings. 

'y merit friends so good, so sweet a 
wife, 

Mie * Tender Husband’ be my part 
for life ; 

My Wild Oats sown, let candid thes- 
pian laws 

Decree that glorious harvest,—you? 
applause, 


END OF WILD OATS: 

















DEVIL TO PAY 


THE WIVES METAMORPHOS’D. 


A FARCE, 


BY CHARLES COFFEY, Ese. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA, 


Sir John Loverule, an honest Caun- 
try Gentleman, beloved Jor his hos- 


petality. 
Butler, 
ie | 
“een Servants to Sir John. 
’ 
eel 


Jobson, a Psalm singing Cobler, ten- 
antto Sir John, 
Doctor. 


Lady Loverule, HFife to Ser John, a 
proud, canting, br awling, fanatical 
Shrew. 

Lucy o: 

Per id Her Maids. 

4 ’ 

Nell, Jobson’s Wife 

Country Gurl. 
Tenants, Servants. 


an innocent 


Scene, a Country Village. 


ACT I. 


scene t—The Cobler’s House. 
Josson and NEtu. 

Nell. Prithee, good Jobson, stay 
with me to night, and for once make 
merry at home. 

Job. Peace, peace, you jade, and 
go spin ; forif i lack any thread for 
my stitching, I will punish you by 
virtue of my sovereign authority. 

Nell. Ay marry, no doubt of that ; 
whilst you take your swing at the ale 
house, spend your substance, get 
drunk asa beast, then come home 
like a sot, and use one like a dog. 

Job. Nounz, do you prate ? Why, 
how now, brazen face,do you speak ill 
of the government ? Don’t you know, 
hussey, that lam king in my own 
house, and that this is treason against 
my majesty. 

‘Nell, Did ever one hear such stuff! 
But I pray you now, Jobson, don’t 
go to the ale house to night. 

Job. Well, Vil hamour you for 
once, but don’t grow saucy upon’t ; 
for I’m invited by: sir John Loverule’s 
butler, and am to be princely drunk 

with punch at the hall place ; we shall 
have a bowl large enough to swim in 

Netl. But they sav, hushand, the 


new lady will not suffer a stranger to ! 





enter her doors ; she grudges even a 
draught of smal! beer to her own ser- 
vants ; and several of the tenants have 
come home with broken heads from 
her ladyship’s own hands, only for 
smelling strong beer in the house. 
Job. “A pox on her fora fanatical 


jade ! she has almost distracted the 


good knight : but she’s now abroad, 
feasting with her relations, and will 
scarce come home to ni ght : : and we 
are to have much drink, | a fiddle, and 
merry gambols. 

Neil. O, dear husband, let me ga 
with you; we'll be as merry as the 
night’s long. 

Job. Why, how now, you bold 
baggage, would vou be carried toa 
company of smooth faced, eating, 
drinking, lazy serving men ; no, bo, 
you jade, I'll not bea ‘cuckold, 

Nell. Ym sure they would make 
me welcome ; you promis’d | should 
see the house, and the family has not 
been here before, since you married 
and brought me home. 

Job. Why, thou most audacious 
strumpet, dars’t thou dispute with 
me, thy lord and master ! Get in and 
spin, or else mv strap will wind abort 
thy ribs most confoundedly. 
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ot SELECT DRAMAS. Coffey. 
AIR. the Twitcher. ‘ter! this devilsh termagant scold- 


He that has the best wife, 
She’s the plague of his life : 
But for ber who will scold and will quarrel, 
Let him cut her off sbort, 
Of her meat and her sport, 
And ten times a day hoop her barrel, brave boys, 
And ten times a day hoop her barrel. 


Nell. Well, we poor women must 
always be slaves, and never have any 
joy ; but you men run and ramble at 
your pleasure. 

Job. Why you most pestilent bag- 
gage, will you be hooped? Begone. 

Nell. 1 must obey. [going | 

Job. Stay ; now! think on’t, here’s 
Sixpence for you; get ale and apples, 
stretch and paff thyself up with lamb’s 
wool ; rejoice and revel thyself; be 
drunk and wailow in thy own sty, 
like a grumbling sow as thou art, 

He that has the best wile, 


She’s the plague of his life, &c, (Exeunt, 


SCENE 11—ser John’s. 
Butver, Cook, Foorman, Coacu- 
man, Lucy, Lerrice, &c. 

But. 1 would our dancing neigh- 
bors were here, that we might rejoice 
while our termagant lady is abroad 
—I have made a most sovereign bow! 
of punch. 

Lucy. We had need rejoice some- 
times, for our devilish new lady will 
never suffer it in her hearing. 

But. 1 will maintain there is more 
mirth ina galley than in our family. 
Our master, indeed, is the worthiest 
gentleman—nothing but sweetness 
and liberality. 

foot, But here’s a house turn’d 
topsy-turvy, from heav’n to hell,since 
she came hither. 

“© Lxcy. His former lady was all 
** virtue and mildness. 

«© But. Ay, rest her seul, she was 
«so ; but this is inspired with a legion 
‘** of devils, who make her lay about 
** her likea fury. 

“¢ Lucy I’m sure I always feel her 
‘*in my bones ; if her complexion 
‘* don’t please her, or she looks yel- 
‘* low in amorning, | am sure tolook 
« black and blue for it before night 

*© Cook. Pox on her, I dare not 
“come within her reach. I have 
‘some six broken heads already — 
** A lady, quotha! a she-bear is a ci 
* viller animal 

‘© Foot. Heav’n help my poor mas- 


- 
© 


‘ing woman will be the death of him, 
| never saw a man so alter’d in all 
** the days of my life. 
“© Cook. There’s a perpetual mo- 
tion in that tongue of her’s, and a 
damn’d shrill pipe, enough to break 
the drum of a man’s ear.”’ 

Enier JoBson, 
But. Welcome, welcome, * all— 
‘this is our wish Honest old ac- 
** quaintance,’’-—Goodman Jobson ! 
how dost thou ? 

Job. By my troth, I am always 
sharp-set towards punch,and am now 
come with a firm resolution, though 
hut a poor cobler, to be as richly 
drank asa lord; | ama true English 
heart, and look upon drunkenness as 
che best part of the liberty of the sub- 
ject. 

But Come, Jobson, we'll. bring 
out our bowl of punch in solemn pro- 
cession and then for a song to crown 
our happiness. 

[7hey al! go out, and return witha 
bowl of punch. 


AIR 1 —Ch rle: of Sweden. 
Come, jolly Bacchus, god of wine, 
Crown this night with pleasure ; 
Let none at cares of life repwhe, 
To destroy our pleasure. 
Fill up the mighty sparkling bowl, 
That ev’ry true and loyal soul 


° 
a 


- «“« 
a #8 


“ 
- 


May drink and sing without controu, 
To support our pieasure, 


Thus, mighty Bacchus, shalt thou be 
Guardian of our pleasure ; 
That under thy protection we 
May enjoy new pleasure. 
And as the hours glide swift away, 
Wellin thy name invoke their stay, 
And sing thy praises that we may 
Live and die with pleasure. 
But. The king and the royal fami- 
ly in a brimmer 
AIR Ill. 
Here’s a good health to the king, 
And send him a prosperous reign ; 
O’er hills and high mountains, 
We'll drink dry the fountains, 
Until the sun rises again, brave boys, 
Until the sun rises again. 


Then here’s to thee, my boy boon, 
And here‘s to thee, my boy boon ; 
As we've tarry‘d all day 
For to drink down the sun, 
So we'll tarry and drink down the moon, brave 
boys, 
So we'll tarry and drink down the moon. 





[Omnes huzza. 
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Act 1. THE DEVIL TO PAY. 33 








Enter sr Joun and Lavy. 

Lady. O heaven and earth, what’s 
here within my doors ! Is hell broke 
loose? What troop of fiends are here? 
Sirrah, you impudent rascal, speak ! 

Sir John. For shame, my dear— 
As this is a time of mirth and jollity, 
it has always been the custom of my 
house, to give ‘ny servants liberty in 
this season, and to treat my country 
neighbours, that with innocent sports 
they may divert themselves, 

Lady. | say,meddle with your own 
affairs ; I will govern my own house 
without your putting in an oar. Shall 
[ask your leave to correct my own 
servants ? 

Sir John. 1 thought, madam, this 
had been my house, and these my ten- 
ants and servants. 

Lady. Did I bring a fortune to be 
thus abused before people ? Do you 
call my authority in question, un- 
grateful man? Look you to your dogs 
and horses abroad ; but it will be my 
province to govern here ; nor will i 
be controul’d by e’er a hunting, haw- 
king knight in Christendom, 

AIR UV. 
Sir John, Ye gods! you gave to me a wife, 
Out of your grace and favour, 
To be the comfort of my life, 
And I was glad to have her. 
But if your providence divine 
For greater bliss design her, 
To obey your wills at any time, 
I am ready to resign her, 
This it is to be marvied to a continual 
tempest. Strife and noise, canting 
and hypocrisy, are eternally afloat— 
?Tis impossible to bear it long. 

Lady. Ye filthy scoundrels, and| 
odious jades, I’}] teach you to junket|‘‘ 
thus, and steal my provisions—I shall | ‘ 
be devour’d at this rate. 

But. 1 thought, madam, we might 
be merry once upon a holiday. 

Lady. Holiday, you popish cur: is 
one day more holy than another? and 
if it be, you'll be sure to get drunk 
upon it, you rogue. ( Beats “him) You 
minx, you impudent flirt, are you 
jigging it after an abominable fiddle ? 
all dancing i is whorish, husseyv 

| Jugs her hy the ears. 

Lucy O lud, she has pull’d off both 
my ears. 

Sir John. Pray, madam, consider 
your sex andquality. | blash for your 

ehaviaur, 





,** your way. 








Lady. Consider your incapacity— 
you shall not instruct me, Who are 
you thus muffled, you buzzard, 

[Ae beats’em all, Jobson steals by. 

Job. 1am an honest, plain, psalm- 
singing cobler, madam—if your lady- 
ship would but go to church, vou 
might hear me above all the rest 
there. 

Lady. Vii try thy voice here first, 
villain [sti zkes him. 

Job. Nounz! what a pox, what a 
devil ails vou ? 

Lady. O profane wretch ! wicked 
var omg 1 

‘ John. For shame, your beha. 
viour is monstrous 

Lady Was ever poor lady so mise- 
rable in a brutish husband as | am ? 
I that am so pious and religious a wo- 
man. 
Job.(sings) We that has the best wife, 

She‘s the plague of his life, 
But fer her that will scold and will quarrel— 
[eait. 

Lady. O rogue, scoundrel, villain ! 

Sir Join. Remember modesty. 

Lady 1!) rout you all with a ven- 
geance-=* Ll spoil your squeaking 
« treble, [ beats the fidd’e about the 

blind man’s head. 

« Fid. O murder, murder! Iama 
*¢ dark man—which way shall! get 
‘‘ hence |—O heav’n, she has broke 
‘« my fiddle, and undone me and my 
wife and children. 

«¢ Sir John. Here, poor fellow, take 
your staff and begone ; ; there’s mo- 
ney to buy you ‘two such—that’s 
[exe fidler. 

“ Lad ay. Methinks you are very li- 

beral, sir—must my estate maintain 
** you in your profuseness, ” 

‘Sir John. Go up to your closet, 
pray,and compose your mind. 

Lady. O wicked man! to bid me 
pray. 

Sir John. A man can’t be compleat- 
ly curst, Lsee, without marriage—but 
since there is ‘such a thing as separate 

maintenance, she shall, to-morrow, 
enjoy the benefit of it. 

AIR V. 
OF al! the comforts [miscarry’d. 
OF the states in life so various 
Marriage, sure, is most precarious 5 
Tis a maze so strangely winding, 
Still we are new mazes finding: 
Tis an action so severe, 
That nought but death can set us clees, 
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SELECT DRAMAS. 





Coffey. 











Happy‘s tue man from wedlock free, 
Who knows to prize his liberty. 
Were men weary 
How they marry. 
We should not be by half so full of misery. 
{ Knoc ung ai ihe door, Here, where 
are my servants? Musti ey be rright- 
edfrom me ?—-Within there—see who 
knocks. 

Lady. Within there—-Where are 
my sluts? ye drabs, ye queans—lights 
there. 

Evter Servants, sneaki 

cand/es. 

But. Sir, itis a Doctor that lives 
ien miles off—he practises physic, and 
is an astrologer--your worship knows 
him very weli—he is a cunning man, 
makes almanacks, and can hel; p pee 
ple to their goods a ain. 


ing, w ath 


‘inter Docror. 
Doct. Sir, [humbly beg your ho- 
nour’s pardon for this unseasonable 


intrusion ; but Lam benighied, and 
*tis so dark that I can’t po-sih y find 
my way home; and knowing you: 
yvorship’s hospitality, desire the ta 


vour to be harbour’d under your roof 


to night. 

Lady. Out of my house, you lewd 

conjurer, you magician. 

Docior. Here’s a turn !—here’s a 
*hange ! Well, if I have art, you 
shal! smart for this. (aude 

Sir John. Yousee, riend, lam not 
master of mv own house : therefore, 
to avoid any uneasiness, go down the 
lane about a quarter of a mile, and 

you'll see a cobler’s cottage ; stay 
there a little, and Ill send my servant 
to conduct you toa tenant’s house. 
where you'll be entertain’d. 

Doct {thank you, sir; I’m your 
most humble servant—but as for your 
adv there, she shall this night feel 
my resentment [eaz. 

Sir Juin. Come, madam, you ani 
f must have some conference toge- 
ther. 

Lady. Yes ; I will have a confer 
ence anda reformation too in thi. 
house, or il turn it upside down—l 
will. 

ALR Vi—Contented co mtry Farmer. 
Sir J. Grant me, ye pow’rs, but this request, 
And let who will the world contest; 
Convey her to some distant shore, 





Where I may n2’er bebo!d her more ; 
Or !°t me to some cottace fiy, 
Jo freedom’s arms to live or die 








SCENE 1t1—Ze Cob/er’s. 


Nextiand the Docror. 

Neli Pray, sii mend your draught 
if you please : you are very welcome. 

Doct. Thank you heartily, good 
woman ; and to requite | your civility, 
Pil tell you your fortune, 

Ne’. O pray do, sir, 
my fortune told me in my life. 

Doct. Let me behold the lines of 
vour face. 

Nell. Vm afraid, sir, ’tis none of the 
cleanest—I have been about dirty 
work all this day. 

Doct. Come, come,’tis a good face; 
be not asham/’d of it; you shall shew 
it in greater places suddenly. 

Ne O dear, sir, I shall be mighti- 

y ashamed—I want dacity w hen 1 
‘ome beiore great folks, 

Doci. You must be confident, and 
fear nothing; there is much happiness 
aitends you. 

Nel. On me! this is arare man— 
tleaven be thank’d 

Doct. To morrow, before the sun- 
rise, you shail be the happiest woman 
in this country, 

Neli. How, by to-morrow ! Alack- 
a day, sir, how can that be ? 

Doct. No more shall you be trou- 
bled with a surly husband that rails 
at and strap: vou. 

Nell. Lud, how came he to know 
ihat ? he must be a conjurer. Indeed 
my husband is somewhat rugged, and 
in his cups will beat me, but it is not 
much ; he’s an honest pains-taking 
man, and 1 let him have his way,— 
Pray, sir, take t’other cup of ale. 

Doct. 1 thank you~ Believe me, 
to morrow you shall be the richest 
woman i’th’ hundred, and ride in 
your own coach, 

Neil O tather, you jeer me. 
Doct. By my art, I do not. 
mark my words—be confident, 
bear all out, or worse will follow, 

Nell. Never fear, sir, I warrant 


JI never had 


But 


and 


you —- OGemini ! a coach! 


AIR VI. 
Send ome my long-stray’d eyes. 
My swelling heart now Teaps for joy, 
And riches all my thoughrs employ ; 
No more shall people ca!l me Ne!l!, 
Her ladyship will do as well : 
Deck’d in my golden rich array, 
Pil in my chariot rol! away, 
And shine at ring, at ball, and play. 
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Anier JOBSON. 

Job. Where is this quean? Here 
Nell ! what a pox are you drunk with 
your lamb’s wool ? 

Neli. O husband! here’s the rarest 
man—he has told me my fortune. 

Job. Has he so! and planted mv 
fortune too, a lusty pair of horns upon 
iny head—Eh—is’t not so ? 

Dect. Thy wiie is a virtuous wo- 
man, and tnou’it be happy 

Job. Come out, you hang-dog, you 
juggler, you cheating, Samboozling 
villain! must 1] be cuckoi ded by such 
rogues as you are, mathematicians 
and almanack makers ! 

Nel'. Prithee peace, husband, we 
shall be rich and have a coach of our 
own. 

Job. Acoach! a cart, a wheelbar 
row, you jade—by the mackin, she’s 
drunk, bloody drunk, most confoun 
dedly drunk Get you to bed, you 
strumpet [| beais hey 

Nell. O mercy on us! is this a taste 
of my good fortune ? 

Doct. You had better not have 
touch’d her, vou surly rogue. 

Job. Out of my house, vou villain, 
or I’llrun my awi up to the handie in 
your buttocks. 

Doct Farewell, you paltry slave. 

Job. Get out, yourogue, [er unt 
SCENE 1y--Changes (oan open country. 

Docror solus. 


ATR VITT. 

The Spirit’s Song in Macbeth. 
My litle spirits now appear; 
Nadir and Abisbag draw near. ; 
“* The time is short, make no delay, 
Then guickly haste and come away : 
Nor moon nor stars afford their light 
But all is wrapt ia gloomy night : 








, 


Both men and beasts to rest incline, 
And all things favour my design. 
‘ Spi. (within) Say, master, what is to be done ?” 
My strict commands be sure attend ; 
For e‘er this night shall have an end, 
You must this cobler‘s wife transform, 
And to the knight‘s the like perform: 
With all your most specific charms, 
Convey each wife to different arms : 
Let each delusion be so strong, 
That none may know the right from wrong. 
“* (within) All this we will with care perforin, 
In thunder, lightning and a storm,:’ 
(Thunder 
scene v—The Cobler’s House. 
Josson at work —Tihe bed in view. 
Job, What devil has been abroad 


‘o-night ? I never heard such claps of 





thunder in all my ife. [ taougit my 
little hovel would have flown away ; 
but now ail is clear again, and a tine 
star-light morning it is Vl settle 
myself co work. ‘The, say winater’s 
thunder is suammer’s wonder 
ATR IX. Crarming Sully. 
Of all! the trades from east to west, 
‘The cobler’s past contending, 
Is like in time to prove the best, 
Which ev’ry dsy is mending. 
How great his praise who can amend 
Che soles of a!l his neighbours ; 
Nor is unmindful of his end, 
But to his last still labours! 

Lady evday! what impudent 
ballad singing rogue is that, who 
dares wake me outof my sleep? Vil 
have you flea’d, you rascal. 

Job What a pox, does she talk in 
her sleep ¢ ovis she drunk still? [xgs 


4IR X. 
Now pond r well, ye Parents dear. 
Jn Bath, a wanton wife did dwell, 
As Chaucer he did write, 
Who wantonly did spend her time, 
In many a fond delight. 
All on a time so sick she was, 
And she at length did die, 
And then her soul at Paradise 
Did knock most mightily. 

Lady. Why, villain, rascal, screech 
owl, who makest a worst noise than 
a dog hung in the pales, or a hog in 
a high wind, Where are all iny sere 
vants? Somebody come and ham. 
string this rogue, [knocks 

Job. Why, how now, you brazen 
quean! you must ot drunk with 
ihe conjuror, must you! Pil give you 
inoney another time to spend in 
lamb’s wool, you saucy jade, shalljl ? 

Ladv. Monstrous ! '"T can find no 
bell to ring. Where are my servants? 
Chey shall toss him in a blanket. 

Job. Ay, the jade’s asleep still: 
the conjuror told her she should keep 
ner coach, and she is dreaming of her 
equipage. [ angs. 

I will come in, in spite, she said, 
Of all such churis as thee : 

Thou art the cause of ail our pain, 
Our grief and misery. 

Thou fir:t broke the commandment, 
In hopour of thy wife: 

When Adam heard her say these words, 
He ran away for life. 

Lady. Why, husband! Sir John! 
Will you suffer me thus to be in- 
sulted ¢ 

Job. Husband! Sir John! what a 
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SELECT DRAMAS. 





Coffey, 








pox, has she knighted me! and my 
name’s Zekel too: a good jest, faith 

Lady. Ha! he’s gone, he is not 
in the bed. Heav’n, where am I ?__ 
** Foh, what loathsome smells are 
here? 7 Canvass sheets, and a fil hy 
ragged curtain; a beastly rug, and a 
Hlock- bed. Am | awake, or is it alla 
dream ? What rogue is that? Sirrah, 
— Where am I? Who brought me 
hither? What rascal are you ? 

Job. This is amazing—lI never 
heard such words from her before — 
If ltake my strap to you, I'll make 
you know your husband; Vl teach 
you better manners, you saucy drab 

Lady. Oh, astonishing impudence’ 
You my hushaad, sirrah ? I'll have 
you hang’d, you rogue; I’m a iady. 
Let me know who has” given me a 

slecping draught, and conveyed me 
hither, you dirty ‘vartet. 

Job. A sleeping draught ! ves, you 
drunken jade, you had a sleeping 
draught, with-a-pox to ye. What, 
has not your lamb’s wool done 
working yet? - 

Lady. ‘Where am I ? Where 
has my villainous hushand put me: 
—Lucy! Lettice! Where are my 
queans ? 

Job. Ha, ha, ha! What does she 
call her maids too ? The conjuror has 
made her mad as well as dveunk. 

Lady. He talks of conjurors ; sure 
1 an bewitched! Ha, what clothes 
are here ? a linsey-woolsey gown, a 
calico hood, a red bays petticoat ; I 
am removed from my house by witch 
craft. What must I do?” what will 
become of me? 

[{ Horns vind without. 

Job. Hark! the hunters and the 
merry horns are abroad. Why, ae 
you lazy Jade, ’tis break of day ; 
work, to work ; come and spin, vou 
drab, ‘or iil ton vour hide for you — 

What-a pox, must [ be at work two 
hours before you in the morning ? 

Lady. Why, sirrah, thou impudent 
villain ! dost thou not know me, you 
rogue? 

Job. Know vou? yes, I know you 
well enough, and I’li make e you know 
me before 1 have done with you, 

Lady. t am Sir John Loverule’s 
lady : how came I here ” 

Job. Sir John Loverule’s lady !— 





that damn’d,stingy, fanatic whore, 
plagues every one that comes near 
aer—the whole country curses her, 

Lady. Nay, then Vil hold no lon- 
ver You rogue, you insolent vii- 
lain, Vil teach you better manners, 

[ Mings the bedstaff and other things 

at him. 

Job. This is more than ever I saw 
by her ; I never had an ill word from 
her before Come, strap, I'll try 
your mettle ; I?ll sober you, I warrant 
you, quean. 

| “le straps her—she flies at him. 

Lady. Vi) pull your throat out—I"ll 
tear oul your eyes—I ama lady, sir- 
rah. O murder, murder! Sir John 
Loverule will hang you for this. 
Murder, murder ! 

Job. Come, hussey, leave fooling, 
and come to your spinning, or else 
"li lamb you, you never were so 
lambed since you were aninch long. 
Take it up, you jade. 

[she flings it down—he straps her. 
Lady. H Id, hold! P’lido any thing. 
Job. Oh, | thought I should bring 

you to yourself again. 

Lady. What shall I do ?-—I can’t 

spin. ( asede ) 
Job. Vil into my stall—’tis broad 
day now. [works and sings. 
ALR XI—Come let us prepare. 

Let matters of state 

Disquiet the great, 

The cobler bas nought to perplex bim ; 
Has nought but his wife 
To ruffle his life, 

And her he can strap if she vex him, 








He's out of the power 

Of fortune, that whore, 
Since low as can be she has thrust bjm : 

From duns be’s secure ; 

For being so poor, 
There’s none to be found that will trust him. 
ley day, I think the jade’s brain is 
turn’d ! What, have vou forgot to 
spin, hussey ? 
Lat dy. But I have not forgot to run. 
I'll e’en try my feet—I “shall find 
somebody in the town, sure, that will 
succour me [she runs out. 
Job. What, does she run for it ?—- 
Ill after her. [Ae runs out. 


SCENE vi—ser John’s House. 
NEL zn bed. 
Nei/. What pleasant dreams I have 
had tonight ?—Methought I was in 
narad se, upon a bed of violets and 





No, Nell, not quite so bad neither; 





roses, and the sweetest husband by 
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my side! Ha, bless me! where am I 
now ?——W hat sweets are these ?—No 
garden in the spring can equal them 
—Am ion a bed?.. The sheets are 
sarsenet, sure ; no linen ever was so 
fine What a gay silken robe have 
I got ?—O heaven ! I dream !—Yet if 
this be a dream, [ wouid not wish to 
wake again. Sure I died last night 
and went to heav’n ; and this is it. 





Enter Lucy. 

Lucy. Now must I wake an alarm 
that will not lie still again till mid- 
night atsoonest : the first greeting I 
suppose, will be jade or whore. Ma- 
dam, madam! 

Neli. O gemini ! who’s this! What 
dost say, sweetheart ? 

Lucy. Sweetheart ! Oh lud, sweet- 
heart! The best names I have had 
these three months from her; have 
been slutorwhore. What gown and 
rufiles will your !adyship wear to day. 

Nell. What does she mean? Lady- 
ship, gown and ruffles !—Sure | am 
awake! Oh, 1 remember the cunning 
man now. 

Lucy. Did your ladyship speak ? 

Neil. Ay, child, 1’1] wear the same 
I di’ yesterday. 

Lucy. Mercy on me !—Child !— 
Here’s a miracle ! 

Enter Lertice, 

Let. Is my lady awake ? ELlave you 
had her shoe or her slipper at your 
head yet ? : 

Lucy. Oh no, I’m ovetrjoyed—she’s 
inthe kindest humour; go to the bed 
and speak to her; Now’s your time 

Let. Now’s my time! what, to 
have another tooth beat out. Madam ! 

Nel/. What dost say, my dear ?.. 
O father, what would she have ? 

Let. What work will your ladyship 
have done to day ? Shali I work plain 
work, or go to my stiching 7 

Neil. Work, child! ’tis holiday : 
no work to day 

Let. Oh mercy! am I, or she, a- 
wake ? or do we hoth dream? Here’s 
a blest change ! 

Lucy. {f it contiaues, we shall be a 
happy family 

Let. Your ladyship’s chocolate is 
ready. 

Nill. Merev on me, what's that 7 
some sarment, I suppose. (aside) Put 
it on then, sweetheart. 








Let. Put iton, madam! I have ta- 
ken it off, ’tis ready to drink, 

Nei/. 1 mean, put it by ; I don’t 
care for drinking now. 

Enter Cook, 

Cook. Now go | like a bear to the 
stake, to know her scurvy ladyship’s 
command about dinner. How many 
rascally names must I be called ? 

Let. On, John Cook, you’ll be out 
of your wits to find my lady in so 
sweet a temper 

Cook. What a devil, are they all 
mad ? 

Lucy. Madam, here’s the cook 
come about dinner. 

Nell. Oh, there’s a fine cook! He 
looks like one of your gentlefolks — 
(aside) Indeed honest man, I’m very 
hungry now ; pray, get me a rasher 
upon the coals, a piece of ewe-milk 
cheese, and some white bread. 

Cook. Hey, what’s to do here ? my 
head turns round. Honest man! | 
look’d for rogue or rascal at jeast. 
She’s strangely chang’d in her diet as 
well as her humour, (aszde) 1’m afraid, 
madam, cheese and bacon will sit ve- 
ry heavy on your ladyship’s stomach 
in a morning. If you please, madam, 
"il toss you up a white fricasee of 
chickens in a trice, madam ; or what 
does your ladyship think of a veal 
sweetbread ? 

Nell. Ev’n what you will, good 
cook. 

Cook. Good cook ! good cook !_- 
Ah, ’tisa sweet ‘ lady.” Mercy on 
us! Miracles will never cease. 


Enter Burver. 


«¢ Oh, kiss me, Chip, I am out of my. 
‘© wits ; we have the kindest, sweet- 
** est lady. 

«« But, You shamming rogue, | 
*« think vou are out of your wits, all 
‘© of ye ; the maids look merrily too.”’ 

Licy. Here’s the Butler, madam, 
to know vour ladyship’s orders. 

Nell. Ob, pray, Mr. Butler, let me 
have some smoll-beer,when my break- 
fast comes in. 

But Mr Butler! Mr. Butler! I 
shal! be tarn’d into stone with amaze- 
ment. ; aside) Would not vour lady- 
ship rather have a glass of Frontiniac 
or Lacryme ? 

Nel. O dear, what hard names are 
these! but I must not betray myself. 
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(aside ) Well, which you please, Mr. 
Butler. 
Enter CoacuMAN. 
** But. Go, get youin, and be re 
jotced as Tam. 
** Coach. The cook has been mak- 
** ing his game, I know not how long 
**— what, do you banter too 7”’ 
Lucy. Madam, the coachman 
Coach. | come to know if your la 
dyship goes out to day, and which 
you'll have, the coach or chariot. 
Nell. Good-lack-a day! I'll ride in 
the cvuach, if you please. 
Coach. 'Vhe sky will fall, that’s cer- 
tain. [ ert. 
Nell. l can hardly think I’m awake 
yet. How well pleased they all seem 
to wait upon me! O notable cunning 
man! My head turns round! | am 
quite giddy with my own happiness. 
AIR XII. 
What though 1 ama country Lass. 
Though late I was a cobler’s wife, 
In cottage most obscure~a, 
In plain stuf-gown, and short-ear’d coif, 
Nard labour did endure-a ; 
The scene is changed, I’maiter'd quite, 
And from poor humble Nell—a, 
I'll learn to dance, to read and write, 
And from all bear the bell—a, 


Enter sir Joun, meeting his servants 

Butler. Oh, sir, here’s the rarest 
news ! 

Lucy. There never was the like,sir! 
You’ll be overjoy’d and amaz'd ! 

Sir John. What, are sve mad ? 
What’s the matter with ye 7—Wow 
now ! here’s a new face in my family! 
What’s the meaning of all this ? 

But. Oh, sir, the ‘amily’s turn’d 
upside down ! We are almost dis 
tracted--the happiest people! 

Lucy Ay, my lady, sir: my lady 

Sir Johh. What, is she dead ? 

But. Dead! Heav’n forbid ! QO, 
she’s the best woman, the sweetest 
lady 

Sir John. This is astonishing I 
must go and inquire into this wonder. 
If this be true, I shall rejoice indeed. 

But. ’Tis true, sir, upon my honor. 
Long live Sir John and my lady—. 
Huzza. 




















Enter NEw, 

Nell. 1 well remember the cunning 
man warned me to bear al] out with 
confidence; or worse, he said, would 
follow. I am asham’d, and know not 
what to do with all this ceremony. 





Jam amaz’d and out of my senses. I 
look’d in the glass, and saw a gay, 
fine -hing | knew not. Methought 
my iace was not at ail like that! have 
— at home ina piece of looking- 
vlass fastened upon the cupboard, — 
But great ladies, thev sav, have flat- 
tering glasses, that shew % them far un- 
like themselves, whilst poor folks? 
glasses represent them e’en just as 
they are 
“ ATR XIII. 
“© When Iwas « Dame of honour. 
‘+ Fine ladies with an artful grace 
Disguise each native feature : 
Whilst flattering glasses shew the face, 
As made by art not nature : 
But we poor folks in home-spun grey, 
By patch nor washes tainted, 
Look fr sh and sweeter far than they, 
That still are finely painted.” 

Lucy. Oh, madam, here’s my mas- 

ter just returne. from bunting. 
Enter ir Joun, 

Nell. O gemini! this fine gentle- 
man my husband ? 

Sir John. My dear, I am overjoved 
to see my family thus transported 
with ecstacy which you oceasion’d, 

N di. Sir, I shall aiways be proud 
to do every thing that may give € you 
del ght, or your fainily satisfaction 

Sir John. By heav’n I am charm’d! 
Dear creature, if thou coni:nuest 
thus, I had rather enjoy thee than the 
Indies. But can ths be real ?—May 
I beheve mv senses ¢ 

Ne'l. All that’s good above can 
witness for me, | am in earnest. 

(kneels. 

Sir John. Rise, my dearest Now 
am I happy i deed. Where are my 
friends, my servants ? Call ’em all, 
and let them be witnesses of my hap- 
piness. [ezt. 

Nell. O rare sweet man! He smells 
all over like a nose gay. Heav’n pre- 
serve my wits. 

ATR XIV. 
*Twus within a Furlong, &c. 
O charming cunning man! thou hast been wond‘rous 
kind ; 
And all thy golden words do now prove true, I find 
Ten thousand transports wait 
To crown my happy state ; 
Thus kissed and pressed, 
And doubly bless‘d 
In all this pomp and state : 
New scenes of joy arise 
Which fill me with surprise* 
My rock and reel, 
And spinning-wheel, 
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And husband, I despise, 
Thee Jobson, now adieu, 
Thy cobliug stil! pursue: 

For hencc I will! not, cannot, no, nor must not buckle 
to, (Exit. 
SCENE vit__Jobson’s House. 

Enter Lavy, 

Lady. Was ever lady yet so mise 
rable ! [ can’t make one soul in the 
village acknowledge me. Thev sure 
are ali of the conspiracy. This wir k- 
ed husband of mine has laid a devilish 
plot against me: I must at present 
submit, that I may hereafter have an 
op ortunity of executing my design, 
Here comes the rogue ; Iii have aim 
stranzled : but now I must yield. 

inter Jopson. 

Job. Come on Nell; art thou come 
to thyself yet 7” 

Lady. Yes, 1 thank you, I wonder 
what [ ail’d: this cunning man has 
put powder in my drink, most cer- 
tainly. 

Job. Powder ! the brewer has put 
good store of powder of malt in il, 
that’s all. Powder, quoth she! ha, 
ha, ha! 

Lady. l never was so ill in all the 
days of my life. 

Job. Was soill! No, nor I hope 
ne’er will be so again, to put me to 
the trouble of strapping you so devil- 
ishly. 

Lady. Vithave that right hand cut 
off for that, rogue. (aside) You was 
unmerciful to bruise me so. 

Job. We'l, I’m going to Sir John 
Loverule’s—all his tenants are invi- 
ted. There's to be rare feasting and 
revelling, and open house kept for 
three months. 

Lady. Husband, shan’t I go with 
you ” ° 
” Job. What the devil ails thee now ! 
Did 1 not tell thee, but yesterday, I 
would strap thee for desiring to go~ 
and «> thou at it again, with a pox? 

get. What does the villain mean 
by #¢y. I tie, and yesterday ? (asid> ) 

Joyeat to y, I have been married but 
six weeks, and you long to make me 
a cuckold already. Stay at home and 
be hang’d—there’s good cold pie in 
the cupboard ; but Vl trust thee no 
more with strong beer, hussey. [eazt. 

Lady. Well, Vl not be long after 
you. Sure I shall get some of my 


own family to know me; they can’t 
be all in this wicked plot. 
{ 


fext, 





SCENE Vili—sir John’s 
Sir Joun and Company enter. 
AIR—~Due'to. 
Sir John. Was ever man possest of 
So sweet, so kind a wife! 


Nell. Dear sir, you make me proud. 

Be y ou but kind, 

And you shall find 

All the good I can boast of 
Shall end but with my life, 
Sir John. Give me thy lips: 
Nell. First let me, dear sir, wipe’em, 
Sir Johu, Was ever so sweet a wife! 
(Kissing her, 

Nell. Thank you, dear sir! 


I vow and protest, 
Inever was so kist: 
Again, sir! 
Sir John, Again,and again, my dearest; 
O may it last for life! 
What joy thus to enfold thee! 


Nell. What pleasure to behold thee! 
Inclin’d again to kiss ? 

Sir John. How ravishing the bliss ! 

Nell, I little thought this morning 


‘Twould ever come to this. (Da capo. 


Enter Lapy. 

Lady. Here’s a fine rout and riot- 
ing! You, sirrah, Butler! you rogue! 

But. Why, how now! who are 
you? 

Lady. Impudent varlet! Don’t you 
know your lady ? 

But. Lady! Here, turn this mad 
woman out of doors. 

“‘ Lady. You rascal ;—take that, 
‘¢ sirrah. [ flings a glass at him. 

«« Bul. Have a care, hussey, there’s 
‘*a good pump without; we shall 
‘¢ cool your courage for you.” 

Lady. You, Lucy ! have you forgot 
me too, you minx ? 

Lucy. Forgot you, woman! Why, 
{ never remember’d you, I never 
saw you before in my life. 

Lady. © the wicked slut—-I'll give 
you cause to remember me, | will, 
hussey. (pulls ier head-clothes off. 

Lucy. Murder, murder, help ! 

Sir John. How now! what up- 
roar’s this! 

Lady. You, Lettice, you slut !— 
won’t you know me neither ? 


[strokes her. 

Let. Help, help! 

Sir John. What’s to do there ? 

But. Why, sir, here’s a mad wo. 
man calls herself my lady, and is beat- 
ing and cufling us ali round. 

Sir John. (to lady ) Thou my wife! 
poor creature, I pity thee never 








saw thee before.- 
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Lady Then itt is in vanto expec 
redress from thee, thou wicked con 
triver of all my misery. 

Nell. How Lam amaz’d! can that 
be I there in my clothes, that have 
made all this disturbance ? And yet I 
am here, to my think.ng, in these fin 
clothes. How can this be? Iam so 
confounded and affrighted, that I be- 
gin to wish | was with Zekel Jobson 
again 

Ludy. To whom shall I apply my 
sell, or whither can I fly ? Heav’n, 
what dol see !—ts not that [ yonder 
in my gown and pett:coat | wore ves- 
terday ¢ How can it be? I cannot be 
in two places at once ? 

Sir John Poor wretch, she’s stark 
mad. 

Lady What, in the devil’s name, 
was | here before I came? Let me 
look in the glass Oh, Heav’ns! | 
am astonish’d, | don’t know myself | 
Ii this be I that the glass shews, I ne- 
ver saw myself before. 

Sir Jovn. What incoherent like 
ness is this ? 

nier JOBSON 

Lady. There; that’s ihe devil in 
my likeness, who has robb’d me o: 
my countenance. Is he hee too ? 

Job, Ay, hussey; and here’s my 
strap you quean, 

Nell. O dear, Pim afraid my hus 
band will beat me, that am on Vothe: 
side of the room there. 

Job. Lhope your honours will par 
don her ; she was drinking with a 
conjuror last night, and has been mad 
ever since, and calls herseli my Lady 
Loverule. 

Sir John. Poor woman ! take care 
of her ; do not hurt her, she may be 
cured of this. 

Job. Yes, an’t please your worship, 
you shall see me cure her presently. 
Jinssey, do you see this 7 

Nell. O, pray, Zekel, don’t beat me. 

Sir John, What says my love ? 
Does she infect thee with madness 
too ? 

Nell. Lam not wel!l—pray, lead me 
in. fexeunt Nell and maid 

Job. l beseech vour worship don’t 
take it ill of me, she shail never trou- 
ble vou more. 

Sir John. Take her home and use 
her kindiv. 

Lady. What will become of me. 





exeunt Jobson ond Lady:| 





Enter Footman. 

Foot. Sir, the Doctor who called 
here last night, desires you will give 
him leave to speak a word or two 
With you upon very earnest business. 

i Jo vn. What can this mean ?— 
Bring him in, 

Enter Docvwor. 

Doct. Lo! on my knees, sir, I beg, 
forgiveness for what I have done, and 
put my life into your hands. 

Sir John What mean you? 

Doct. | have exercis’d my magie 
art upon your Lady ;—I know you 
have too much honour to take away 
my life, since I might have still con- 
ceal’d it, had I pleas’d. 

Sir John. You have now brought 
me to a glimpse of misery too great to 
bear Is al! my happiness. then turn’d 
into vision only ? 

Doct. Sir, | beg you, fear not; if 
any harm comes on it, I freely give 
you leave to hang me. 

Sir John. Inform me what you have 
done. 

Doct. 1 have transform’d your la- 
dy’s face so, that she seems the cob- 
ler’s wile, and have charm’d her face 
nto the likeness of my lady’s; and 
last night, when the storm arose, my 
spirits conveyed them to each other’s 
bed. 

Sir John. Oh, wretch, thou hast 
undone me [ am fallen from the 
height of all my hopes, and must still 
be curst with a tempestuous wife, a 
fury whom I never knew quiet since 
I had her. 

Doct. Uf that be all, I can continue 
the charm for both their lives. 

Sir John. Let the event. be what it 
will, Pil hang youif you don’t end 
the charm this instant. 

Doct. 1 will this minute, sir; and 
perhaps you’ll find it the luckiest of 
vour life— I can assure you yor; Nady 
will prove the better for it. tie P 

Sir John. Wold ; there’s le 
rial circumstance I'd knoy 

Dact. Your pleasure, sif? 

Sir John. Perhaps the cobler has — 
You understand me, 

Doct. 1 do assure you no ; for e’er 
she was conveyed to his bed, the cob- 
ler had got up to work, and he has 
done naught but beat her ever since; 
and vou are like to reap the fruits of 
his labour, He?!] be with vou in a 
minute—here he comes, 
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Enter Jusson. 

Sir John. So, Jobson, where’s your 
wife ? 

Job. An’t please your worship, she 
is here at the door ; but indeed | 
thought | had lost her just now ; io: 
as she came into the hall, she fell inve 
such a swoon, that I thought she 
would never come out on’t again ; but 
atweak or two by the nose, and ha! 
a dozen straps did the business at 


last. Here, where are you, house 
wife ? 
Enter Lapy. 
«© But. O heaven and earth ! is this 
my lady ! 


«© Job. What does he say? my wie 
** turned to my ladv. 

** Cook. Ay, | thought the other 
** was too good for my lady.’ 

Lady. [to six John| Sir, you are the 
person I have most offended ; anv 
here confess | have been the worst « 
wives in every thing, but that I a 
ways kept myself chaste If you ear 
vouchsafe once more to take me t 
your bosom, the remainder of m: 
days shall joyfully be spent in duty 
and observance of your will. 


Sir Jo n. Rise, madam, I do for- 


give you; and if you are sincere in 
what you say, you’ll make me happi- 
er than all the enjovyments in the 
world, without you. rence do. 

Job. What a pox! am I to lose my 
wife thus ? 

Enter Lucy and Lertice, 

Lucy. Oh, sir, the strangest acci 
dent has happened. -ithas amazed us 
—my lady was inso great a swoon, 
we thought she had been dead. 

Let. And, when she came to her 
self, she proved another woman. 

Job. Ha, ha, ha! a bull, a bull. 

Lucy. Sheis so changed, 1 knew 
her not. I never saw her face before. 
O lud, is this my ‘ady? 

Let. We shall be maul’d again. 

Iucy. | thought our happiness was 
too great to last. 

Lady. Fear not, my servants ;—it 
shall hereafter be my endeavour to 
make vou happy. 

Sir John. Persevere in this resolu. 
tion, and we shall be blest indeed for 
life. 

Enter Neu. 

Nell. My head turns round, I must 

gohome. O, Zekel! are you there? 


Job. O lud! is that fine tady my 
wile: E’ vad, I’mafraid to come near 
ver, What can be the meaning ot this? 

Sir John. This 1s a happy change ; 
and I'll have it celebrated with ail the 
joy | proclaim’d for my late short-liv’d 
\ ts10n. 

Lady To me it is the happiest day 
i ever knew 

Sir John. Here, Jobson, take thy 
fine wife. ”’ 

Job. But one word, sir—Did not 
vour worship make a buck of me, ua- 
der the rose ¢ 

Sir Join. No, upon my honour, 
nor ever kist her lips till | came from 
hunting --——but since she has beena 
means of bringing about this happy 

change, Pil give thee five hundred 
ounds home with her go buya 
stock of leather. 

Job. Bravo, boys! I’m a prince— 
the prince of coblers ! Come hither 
‘nd kiss me, Nell—I’ll never strap 
ihee more. 

Nel/. Indeed, Zekel, I have been 
in such a dream, that I’m quite weary 
of it. [¢o Jobson|— Forsooth, madam, 
will you please to take your clothes, 
ad let me have mine again. 

[‘o ‘lady Lorerule. 

Job. Hold your tongue, you fool, 
they’ll serve you to go to church in. 

( aside. 

Lady. Nothou shalt keep them, 
and I’ll preserve thine as relies. 

Job. And can your ljadyship forgive 
my strapping your ladyship so very 
much. 

Lady. Most freely. The joy of this 
blessed change sets all things right a- 
gain. 

Sir John. Let us forget every thing 
that is past, and think of nothing but 
joy and pleasure. 

AIR XVI.—Hey boys, up we go. 
Lady, Let ev’ry face with smiles appear, 

Be joy in ev’ry breast; 

Since from a life of pain and care, 

We now are truly blest. 

May no remembrance of past time 





SirJ, 
Our present pleasures soi) ; 
Be nought but mirth and joy a crime, 
And sporting al! our toil, 
I hope you‘ll give me leave to speak, 
If I may he so bold ; 
There‘s nought but the devil and this good strap 
Could ever tame a scold, 


Job. 





END OF THE DEVIL TO PAY. 
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A FARCE—I1N THREE ACTS 


BY SAMUEL FOOTE, Ese. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


air James Elliot, attached to Miss Grantham. 
Old Wilding, a Country Gentleman. 

Young Wilding, the Liar, his Son. 

Papillion, Valet to Young Wilding. 


Miss Grantham, attached to Sir James 

Miss Godfrey, her Friend. 

Kitty, Maid to Miss Grantham. 
Servants, Watermen, &c, 


Scene—London. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I. 
Young Wilding’s Lodgings. 


ioung Witpine and PAPILLION ais- 
covered. 


Y. Wild. And am I now, Papillion, 
perfectly equipp’d ? 

Pap. Personne mieux. Nobody bet- 
ter. 

Y. Wild. My figure? 

Pap. Fait a peindre. 

Y. Wild. My air? 

Pap. Libre 

Y¥. Wild. My address? 

Pap. Parisiene. 

Y. Wild. My hat sits easily under 
my arm ; not like the draggled tail of 
my tatter’d academical habit. 

Pap. Ah, bien autre chese. 

Y. Wild. Why, then, adieu Alma 
Mater, and bien venue la ville de Lon- 
dre; farewell to the schools, and wel- 
come the theatres ; presidents, proc- 
tors, short commons with long graces, 
must now give place to plays, bagnios, 
long tavern-bills with no graces at all. 

Pap. Ah, bravo, bravo! 

Y. Wiid. Well, but my dear Papil- 
lion, you must give me the chart du 
paye. This townis a new world to 
me; my provident papa, you know, 
would never suffer me near the smoke 
of London; and what can be his mo- 
tive for permitting me now, I can’t 
readily conceive. 

Pap Ni moi. 

Y. Wild. I shall, however, take the 
liberty to conceai my arrival from him 
for a few days 

Pap. Vous avez raison. 

Y. Wild. Well, my Mentor, and how 
am I to manage! Direct my road: 








where must I begin? But the debate 
is, I suppose, of consequence. 

Pap. Vraiment. 

Y. Hild. How long have you left 
Paris, Papiilion ? 

Pap. Twelve, dirteen year. 

Y¥. Wild. 1 can’t compliment you 
upon your progress in English, 

Pap. The accent is difficult. 

Y. Hild. But here you are at home. 

Pap. C’est vrai. 

Y. Wild. No stranger to fashionable 
places. 

Pap. O faite! 

Y. Wild. Acquainted with the fash- 
ionable figures of both sexes. 

Pap. Sans doute. 

¥. Wild. Well then, open your lec- 
ture: And, d’ye hear, Papiliion, as 
you have the honor to be promoted 
from the mortifying condition of an 
humble valet to the important charge 
of a private tutor, let us discard all dis- 
tance between us. See me ready to 
slake my thirst at your fountain of 
knowledge, my Magnus Apollo 

Pap. Here then | disclose my Heli- 
con to my poetical pupil. 

Y. Wild. Hey, Papillion ? 

Pap. Sir? 

Y. Wild. What is this? why, you 
speak English! 

Pap. Without doubt. 

Y. Wild But like a native. 

Pap. To be sure. 

Y. Wild. And what am 1 to con- 
clude from all this? 

‘© Pap. Logically thus, sir: Whe. 
‘“* ever speaks pure English is an Eng. 
‘glishman, I speak pure English; 
*‘ ergo, [am an Englishman. There’s 
‘“* a catecorical syllogism for you, ma 
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«« jor, minor,and consequence. What!} ‘* Y- Wild. And pray, sir, what may 
“© do you think, sir, that whilst you}‘* be your motive for this whimsical 
«* was busy at Oxford, I wasidle ? No,}+‘ transformation. ? 

‘no, no. ‘« Pap. A very harmless one, I pro- 
« Y. Wild. Well, sir, but notwith |‘ mise you. I would only avail myself 
standing your pleasantry, | mu>: |‘ at the expense of folly and prejudice. 
have this matter explain’d. “ Y. Wild. As how?” 

«* Pap. So you shall, my good sir;} Pap. Why, sir But to be better 
but don’t be in such a hurry. You]}understood, I believe it will be neces- 
can’t suppose | would give you the}sary to give you a short sketch of the 

«< key, unless I meant you should open | principal incidents of my life. 
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*¢ the door. Y. Hild. Prithee do. 
«© Y, Wild. Why then, prithee, un-| Pap. Why then, you are to know, 
*“Jock it. sir, that my former situation has been 


‘* Pap. Immediately. But by wayjrather above my present condition, 
of entering upon my post as precep-|having once sustained the dignity of 
‘* tor, suffer me first to give you a hint-|sub-preceptor to one of those cheap 
‘* You mnst not expect, sir, to find|rural academies with which our coun. 
here, as at Oxford, men appearing in|ty of York is so plentifully stocked. 
their real characters: every body} Pap. But to the poiut: Why this 
“« there, sir, knows that Dr. Mussy is/disguise? why renounce your coun- 
«« a fellow of Maudlin, and Tom Trifle|try ¢ 
‘*a student of Christ-Church; but} Pap. There, sir, you make a little 
this town is One great comedy, in| mistake ; it was my country that re- 
«* which not only the principles, but} nounced me. 
frequent!y the persons, are feigned.| Y. Wild. Explain. 
«© Y Wild. A useful observation. Pap. In an instant: upon quitting 
‘* Pap. Why now, sir, at the first|the school, and tirst coming to town, 
coffee-house ! shall enter you, you/I got recommended to the compiler of 
will perhaps meet a man, from|the Monthly Review. 
whose decent sable dress, placid| Y. Wild. What, an author too? 
** countenance, insinnating behaviour,| Pap. Oh, a voluminous one. The 
** short sword, with the waiter’s civil} whole region of the belles lettres fell 
* addition of * A dish of coffee for Dr. |}uuder my inspection ; physic, divin- 
«* Julap,” you would suppose him tolity, and mathematics, my mistress 
‘* be a physician, managed herself. There, sir, like an- 
“«Y. Wild. Well? other Aristarch, I dealt out fame and 
«© Pan. Does not know diascordium| damnation at pleasure. In obedience 
** from diaculum. An absolute French|to the commands and caprice of my 
‘spy, concealed under the shelter of; master, I have condemn’d books [ 
a huge medicinal perriwig. never read: and applauded the fidelity 
‘© Y. Field. Indeed! of a translation, without understand- 
** Pap. A martial figure, too, it is}ing one syllable of the original. 
odds but vou will encounter ; from y. Wild. Ah! why,! thought acute- 
whose scars, title, dress, and ad-|ness of discernment, and depth of 
dress, you would suppose to have| knowledge, were necessary to accom- 
had a share in every action since the} plish a critic. 
peace of the Pyrenees ; runner toa| Pap. Yes, sir; but a one month- 
gaming table, and bully to a bawdy-j]lv one. Our method was very concise 
house. Battles, to be sure, he has} We copy the title-page of a new book; 
been in—-with the watch; and fre-| we never go any further. It we are or- 
quently 2 prisoner too in the round-|dered to praise it, we have at hand 
« house. about ten words, which, scatter’d 
“< Y. Wild. Amazing! through as many periods, effectually 
‘€ Pap. In short, sir, you will meet|does the business ; as, ‘laudable de- 
‘with lawyers who practise smug-|sign, happy arrangement, spirited lan- 
ghing, and merchants who trade up-| euage, nervous sentiment, elevation of 
on Hounslow heath; reverend athe-|thought, conclusive argument.’ If we 
ists, right honourable sharpers, and]are to decry, then we have, ‘ uncon. 
Frenchmen from the county of|nected, flat, false, illiberal, stricture, 
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«© York. reprehensible, unnatural .’ And thus, 
‘© Y. Wild. Jn the last list, | pre-|sir, we pepper the author, and soon 
‘sume, you roll, cid our hands of his work. 





‘ Pep, Just my situation. Y. Wild. A short recipe! 
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Pap. And yet, sir, you have all the 
materials that are necessary? These 
wre the arms with which we engage 
authors of every kind, ‘T'o us al} sub- 
jects are equal; plays or sermons, 
poetry or politics, music or midwife- 
ry, it is the same thing. 

Y. Wild. How came you to resign 
this easy employment ? 

Pap. It would not answer. Not- 
withstanding what we say, people will 
our work hung 
upon hand, and ali | could get from 
the publisher was four shillings a-week 
and my small beer. Poor pittance | 

Y. Wild. Voor, indeed, 

Pap. On, hali starv’d me. 

Y. Wild. What was your nex 
change? 

Pay. | was mightily puzzled to 
choose. ‘* Some would have me turn 
** player, and others methodist preach 
**er; butas i had no money to build 
**me a tabernacle, 1 did not think i 
** could answer ; and as to player,—— 
‘© whatever might happen tome, I was 
** determined not to bring a disgrace 
upon my family ; and sol resolv’d 
to turn footman. 

“© Y. Wild. Wisely resolv’d. 
«© Pap. Yes, sir, but not so easily 
executed, 

Y. Wild. No! 

** Pap. Gh,no,sir. Many a weary 
** step have [ taken aftera place. Here 
*« I was too old, there I was too young. 
‘* here the last livery was too big, 
‘there it was too little; here I was 
*« awkard, there | was knowing : Ma 
*¢dam disliked me at this house, her 
**ladyship’s woman at the next: so 
‘that | was as much puzzled to find 
“* out a place, as the great Cynic phi 
‘*losopher to discover a man. In 
‘‘ short, I was quite in a State of des- 
** pair,” when chance threw an old 
friend in my way that quite retrieved 
tay affairs. 

¥. Wild Pray, who might he be? 

Pap. A little bit of a Swiss genius, 
who had been French usher with me 
at the same school in the country. I 
opened my melancholy story to him 
wer three penny-worth beef a-la-mode, 
inacellarin St. Ann’s. My lite fo- 
reign friend purs’d up his lanthorn- 
jaws, and with a shrug of contempt, 
- Ah, maitre Jean, vous n’avez pas la 
pas la politique ; you have no finesse : 
to thrive here you must study the 
folly of your own country.’—* How 
monsieur ?—* Taisez vous: keep a 
your tongue. Autrefois I teach you 
speak French, now I teach-a voa to 
orget English. t 
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lodgement, I will give you proper 
dress, den go present yourself to de 
same hotels, de very same house ; you 
will find all de doors dat was shut in 
your face as footman Anglois, will fly 
open demselves to a French valet de 
chambre. 

Y. Wild. Well, Papillion ? 

Pap Gad, sir, { thought it was but 
an honest artifice, so I determin’d tc 
follow my friend’s advice. 

Y. Wild. Did it succeed ? 

Pap. Better than expectation. My 
tawny face, long queue, and broken 
English, was a passe-partout, Besides, 
when [ am out of place, this disguise 
procures me many resources, 

Y. Wild. As how? 

Pap. Why, at a pinch, sir, I am eéi- 
ther a teacher of tongues,a friseur, a 
dentist, or a dancing-master: these, 
sir, are hereditary professions to 
Frenchmen. But now, sir, to the 


point: As you were pleased to be so: 


candid with me, I was determined to 
have no reserve with you. You have 
studied books, I have studied men; 
you want advice, and I have some at 
your service. 

Y. Wild. Weli, Vl be your cus- 
tomer. 

Pap. But guard my secret. Ii ft 
should be so unfortunate as to loss 
vour place, don’t shut me out from 
every other. 

Y. Wild. You may rely upon me. 

Pap. In a few years I shall bein a 
condition to retire from business ; but 
whether I shall settle at my family- 
neat, or pass over to the continent, is 
as yet undetermined. Perhaps, in gra- 
titude to the country, I may purchase 
a marquisate near Paris, and spend 
the money | have got by their means 
generously amongst them. 

Y. Wild. A grateful intention. But 
iet us sally. Where do we open? 

Pap. Let us see—one o’clock —it is 
a fine day ; the Mall wiil be crowded. 

Y. Wilding. Allons. 

Pap. But don’t stare, sir: survey 
every thing with an air of habit and 
indifference. 

Y. Wild. Never fear. 

Pap. But I would, sir, crave a mo- 
ment’s audience upon a subject that 
may prove very material to you. 

Y. Wild. Proceed. 

Pap. You will pardon my presump- 
tion; but vou have, my good master, 
one little foible that | could wish you 
to correct. 

Y. Wild. What is it ? 

Pap. And yet itis a pity too, you do 
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Y. Wea. Prithee be plain. 

Pup. You have, sir, a lively imagin 
ation, with a most happy turn for in. 

ention. 

Y. Wild. Weil. 

ap. Gut now and then in your nar- 
ralives you are hurry’d, by a flow oi 

-pirits, to border upon the improbable, 
t little given to the marvellous. 

¥. Weld. L understand you: what, J 
am somewhat subject to lying ¢ 

Pap. Oh, pardon me, sir ; I don’ 
say that; no, no: only a little apt to 

embellish ; that’sall. To besure itis 
a fine gift, that there is no disputing : 
but men in general are so stupid, so ri- 
gorousiy atiach’d to matter of fact— 
And yetthis talent of yours is the very 
soul and spirit of poetry; and why it 
should not be the same in prose, | 
can’t for my life determine. 

Y.Wil/d. You would advise me then 
not to be quite so poetical in my 
prose? 

Pap. Why, sir, if you should de- 
scend alittle to the grovelling compre- 
hension of the million, | think 1t would 
be as weil. 

Y.Wi/d. Vilthink of it. 

Pap. Besides, sir, in this town, peo- 
ple are more smoky and suspicious 
Oxford, you know, is the seat of the 
mnses ; and a man is naturaliy per- 
mitted more ornament and garniture 
‘0 his conversation, than they will al- 
low in this Jatitude. 

Y Wid. | believe vou are right. But 
we shali be late. D’ye hear me, Pa 
pillion : ifat any time you find me too 
poetical give me a hint; your advice 
shan’t be thrown away. [ Ext. 

Pup. 1 wish it mayn’t ; but the dis 
ease is too deeply rooted to be quick 
iy removed. Lord, how | have sweat 
for him! yet he unembarrassed, easy, 
and fluent, all the time, as if he really 
helieved what he said. Well, to be 
sure, he is a great master; it is a 
thousand pities his genius could not be 
converted to some public service. I 
think the goverment should employ 
him to answer the Brussel’s gazette. 
("ll be hang’d if he is not too many for 
Monsieur Maubert, at his own wea 
pons. LEri. 

SCENE IT. The Park. 
Enter Miss Grantuam, Miss Gono 
FREY, and Servant. 

M Gr. John, let the chariot go 
rougd to Spring-gardens; for your 
mistress and I shal! call at Lady Bab’s, 
Miss Arabella Allnight’s, the Coun 
tess of Crumple’s, and the tall man’s, 
this morning. My dear Miss Godfrey’ 


Why, child, you are as tedious as a 
long morning Do you know now, 
that of ali places of public rendezvous 
! honor the Park? forty thousand 
nillion of times preferable to the play- 
house! Don’t you thing so, my dear? 

M God. They are both well in their 
way. 

M. Gr. Way! why, the purpose of 
both is the same; to meet company, 
in’n’t? What, d’ye think I go there 
for the plays, or come here for the 
trees? ha, ha! well, that is well 
enough. But, O gemini! I beg a mil- 
lion of pardons: You area prude, and 
have no relish for the little innocent 
liberties with which a fine woman may 
indulge herself in public. 

«MW. God. Liberties in public ! 

M. Gr. Yes, child; sach as en- 
coring a song at an opera, interrupt- 
ing a play, ina critical scene of dis- 
tress, hallooing to a pretty fellow cross 
the Mall as loud as if you were calling 

- io) 
a coach. Why, do you know now, my 
dear, that by a lucky stroke in dress, 
and a few high airs of my own mak- 
ing, | have had the good tortune to be 
gazed at and followed by as great a 
crowd ona Sunday, as if I was the 
Tripoly ambassador. 
M. God, The good fortune, ma’am! 
Surely the wish of every decent wo- 
man is to be unnotie’d in public: 
M. Gr. Decent! O, my dear queer 
creature, what a phrase have you 
found out for a woman of fashion! 
Decency is, child, a mere bourgeois, 
plebeian quality, and fit only for those 
who pay court to the world, and not 
for us to whom the world pays court. 
Upon my word, you must enlarge your 
ideas. You are a fine girl, and we 
must not have you lost ; I'll undertake 
you myself. But, as I was saying— 
Prav, my dear, what was I saying ? 
M. God. | profess I don’t recollect. 
M. Gr. Hev !—Oh, ah! the Park. 
one great reason for my loving the 
Park is, that one has so many oppor 
tunities of creating connnections, 
M. God: Ma’am ! 
M. Gr. Nay, don’t look grave 
Why, do you know that all my male 
friendships, are form’d in this place ? 
M. God. It is an odd spot : But you 
must pardon me if I doubt the possi- 
bility. 
M Gr. Oh, Iwill convince vou in 
amoment; for here seems to be com- 
ing a good smart figure that € don’t re- 
collect. Iwill throw out a lure 
M. Ged. Navy, ior heaven’s sake! 
M. Gr. 1 am determin’d. child: 
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M. tisod. You will excuse m 
withdrawing. . 
M. Gr. Oh, please vourself, my 
dear. { Lait Miss Godirey. 


Enter Young Wiivine with Pari 
LION, 

Y. Wild. Your ladyship’s handke: 
chie’, m’aam. 

M. tr | am,sir, concern’d at the 
trouble— 

}. Wid A most happy incident 
for me, madam ; as chance has given 
me an Honour, in one lucky minute, 
that the most diligent attention has 
not been able to procure for me in the 
who.e tedious round of a revolving 
year, 

-U. Gr. Is this meant to me, sir? 

Y. Wid. Yo whom else, madam ? 
Surely, you must have mark’d my 
respecttul assiduity, my uninterrupt- 
ed attendance : to plays, operas, balls, 
routs, and ridottos, I have pursued 
you like vour sho dow ; I have besieg- 
ed your door for a glimpse of your 
exit and entrance, like a distressed 
creditor, who has no arms against 
priv: epe but perseverance. 

Pap. So, now he is in for it: stop 
him who can. 





Y. Wid. In short, madam, ever 
since I quitted America, which Iiake! 
now to be about a vear, | have as| 
faith.ully gaarded the live-long night | 
your ladyship’s portal, as a centinel | 
the powder magazine in a fortified 
city. 

fay. Quitted America ! well pull’d. 

Ml. Gr. You have serv’din Ameri- 
ea then? 

¥: Wifding. Fuil four years, ma’am : 
and during that whole time, not a 
singie action of consequence, but | 
had an oppertunity to signalize my- 
self; and | think | may, without va- 
nity, affirm, | did not mss the occa- 
sion. You have heard of Quebec, | 
presume? 

Pap. What the deuce is he driving 
at now? 

Y. Wild. The project to surprise 
that place was thougiat a happy expe 
dient, and the first mounting the 
breach a gallant exploit. There in- 
deed the whole army did me justice. 

M. Gr. 1 have heard the honour of 
that conquest attributed to another 
name. 

Y. Wild. The mere taking the town, 
ma’am. But that’s a trifle: Sieges 
now-a-days are reduced to certainties ; 
it is amazing how minutely exact we, 
who know the business, aie at calcu- 





iauion, For instance now, we will 
suppose the commander in chief, ad- 
dressing himself to me, was to say, 
* Colonel, 1 want to reduce that for- 
tress , what wiil be the expence ?— 
* Why, please your highness, the re- 
auction of that fortress will cost you 
one thousand and two lives, sixty nine 
leys, dtto arms, tourscore iractuies, 
with about twenty dozen of flesh 
wounds 

M. Gr, And you should be near 
the mark ? 

¥. Wild. To an odd joint, ma’am. 
But, madam, it is not to the French 
alone that my feats are confin’d ; Che- 
rokees, Catabaws, with all the Aws 
and Eees of the continent, have felt 
the force of my arms. 

Pap his is too much, sir. 

Y. Wild. Wands oti! Nor am | 
less adroit at a treaty, madam, than 
terrible in battle To me we owe the 
friendship ot the Five Nations ; and [i 
had the first honour of smoking the 
pipe of peace with the Littl Car. 
penter. 

M, Gr. And so young! 

Y. Vidld. Viiis gentleman, though « 
Frenchman and an enemy, | had the 
fortune to deliver from the Mohawks, 
whose prisoner he had been for nine 
vears. He gives a most entertaining 
account of their laws and customs: hy 
shall present you with the wampum 
belt and a sealping-knife. Will you 
permit him, madam, just to give you 
a taste of the military-dance, with a 
short specimen of their war-whoup, 

Pap. For Heaven’s sake} 

M. Gr, The piaceis too public. 

Y. Hild. In short, madam, alter hav 
ing gathered as many laurels abroad as 
would garnish a Gothic cathedial at 
Christmas, | return’d to reap the har- 
vest of the well fought field. Here it 
was mv good fortune to encounter 
vou ; then was the victor vanquishec; 
what the enemy could never accomp 
lish, your eyes in an instant atchiev- 
ed ; prouder to serve here than com- 
mandin chief elsewhere ; and more 
glorious in wearing your chains, than 
in truumphing over the vanquish’d 
world. 

M. Gr. Ll have got a most heroiecal 
lover; But I see Sir James Elliot 
coming, and must dismiss him. 
{ Aside. } Well, sir, | accept the 
tender of your passion, and may find 
a time to renew our acquaintance ; at 
present it is neceSsary we should se- 
parate. ; 

y. Wild. ‘ Slave to your will, J live 
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but to obey you.’ But may I be indulz- 
ed with the knowledge of your resi- 
dence? 

M. Gr. Sir? 

Y. Wild. Your place of abode. 

M. Gr. Oh, sir, you can’t want to 
be acquainted with that; vou havea 
whole year stood centinel at my lady- 
ship’s portal. 

V. Wild. Madam, !—-!—I— 

WV. Gr. Ob sir, your servant. Ha, 
ha, ha! What, you are caught ? ha, 
ha, ha! Well, he bas a most intrepid 
assurance. Adieu, my Mars, Ifa, ha, 
ha! [ Zarit, 

Pap. That was an unlucky ques- 
tion, sir. 

Y. Wild. A little mal-a-propos, I 
must confess. 

Pap. A man should have a good 
memory who deals much in this poet- 
ical prose. 


VY. Wilt. Poh! Pil soon re-establish. 


mv credit. But { must know who this 
girlis. Hark ye, Papillion, could not 
you contrive to pump out of her foot- 
man—l see there he stands—the name 
of his mistress ? 
Pap. \ will trv ? { Exit. 
[Wilding retires to the Back of the 
Stage. 
Enter Sir James Evuiot and Ser- 
VANT. 
Sir J. Music and an entertatoment? 
Ser. Yes, sir. 
Sir Ji. Last night, upon the water! 
Ser. Upon the water, last night. 
Sir Ja. Who gave it ? 
Yor. That, sir, I can’t say. 
To them WiLDING. 


}. Fidd. Sir James Elliot, your 
most devoted. 

Sir Ja. Ah, my dear Wilding ! you 
are welcome to town. 

Y. Wild. You will pardon my im- 
patience ; I interrupted vou; you 
seem’d upon an interesting subject ? 

Sir Ja. Oh, an affair of gallantry. 

Y. Wild. Of what kind ? 

Sir Ja. A young lady regal’d last 
aight by her lover on the Thames. 

Y. Wild. As how? 

Sir Ja. A band of music in boats. 

Y. Weld. Were they good perfor- 
mers ? 

Sir Ja. The best. Then conducted 
to Marblehead, where she found a 
magnificent collation. 

Y. Wild. Well order’d ? 

Sir Ja. With elegance. Ajiter sup- 
per a ball; and, to conclude the 
night, a firework. 

’ Wild. Was the last well de- 


Sir Ja. Superb. 

¥. Wild. And happily executed ? 

Sir Ja. Not a single iaux pas. 

Y. Wild. And you don’t know who 
gave it ? 

Str Ja. I can’t even guess. 

Y. Wild. Wa, ha, ha! 

Sir Ja. Why do you laugh ? 

Y. Wild. Ha, ha, ha! It was me. 

Sir Ja. You! 

Pap. You, Sir! 

¥Y. Wild. Moi—me. 

Pap. So, so,so; he’s enter’d again 

Sir Ja. Why, you are fortunate to 
find a mistress in so short a space of 
lime, 

¥. Wad. Short! why, man, I have 
been in London these six weeks. 

Pap. O Lord, O Lord! 

Y. Wild. It is true, not caring to 
encounter my father, I have rarely 
ventur’d out, but at nights, 

Pap. Lean hold no longer. Dea: 
sir 

Y. Wild. Peace, puppy. 

Pap. A curb to your poetical vein. 

Y. Wild. {shall curb your imperti- 
nence But since the story is got 
abroad, J will, my dear friend, treat 
you with all the particulars, 

Sir Ja. I shall hear it with pleasure 
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stan’d ? 


——This is a lucky adventure: but 
he must not know he is my rivai._[ 4- 
side. . 

Y. Wild. Why, sir, between six and 
seven my goddess embarked at So- 
merset stairs, in one of the company’s 
barges, gilt and hung with damask, 
expressly for the occasion. 

Pap. Mercy on us ! 

}. Wild. At the cabin door she was 
accosted by a beautiful boy, who, in 
the garb of a Capid, paid her some 
compliments in verse of my own com- 
posing. ‘I'he conceits were pretty ; 
allusions to Venus and the sea—the 
lady and the Thames—no great mat- 
ter; but, however, well! tim’d, and, 
what was better, well taken. 

Sir Ja. Doubtless. 

Pap. At what a rate he runs! 

Y. Wild. As soon as we had gained 
the centre of the river, two boats, full 
of trumpets, French-horns, and other 
martial musick, struck up their 
sprighty strains from the Surry side, 
which were echoed by a suitable num- 
ber of lutes, flutes and hauthoys, from 
the opposite shore. In this state, the 
oars keeping time, we majestically 
sail’d along, till the arches of the 
New Bridge gave a pause, and an op- 
portunity for an elegant dessert in 
Dresden China, by Robinson. Here 
the repast clos’d with a few favourite 
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airs from Eliza, Tenducci, and the 
Mattei, 

Pap. Mercy ou us! 

Y. Wid. Opposite Lambeth I had 
prepared a naval engagement, in 
which Boscaweu’s victory over the 
French was repeaied : the action was 
conducted by one of the commanders 
on that expedition, and not a single 
incident omitted, 

Sir Ja. Surely you exaggerate a 
little. 

Pap. Yes, yes, this battle will sink 
him. 

Y. Wild. True to the letter, upon 
my honour, [ shan’t trouble you 
with a repetition of our collation, 
ball, fea d’artifice, with the thousand 
little incidental amusements that 
chance or design produced: it is 
enough to know, that all that could 
flatter the senses, fire the imagination, 
or gratify the expectation, was there 
produe’d in a lavish abundance, 

Sir Ja. ‘he sacrifice was, [ pre- 
sume, gratefulto your deity 

Y. Wild. Upon that subject you 
must pardon imy silence. 

Pup. Modest creature! 

Sir Ja. { wish you joy of your suc- 
cess—For the preserit you will excuse 
me. 

Y. Wild. Nay, but stay and hear 
the conclusioa. 

Sir Ja. For that I shall seize an- 
other occasion. [ Laut. 

Pap. Nobly perform’d, sir, 

Y. Wild. Yes, [think happily hit 
off. 

Pap. May I take the liberty to offer 
ane question ? 

Y. Wild Freely. 

Pap. Pray, sir, are you often visit- 
ed with these waking dreams ? 

Y. Wild. Dreams! what dost mean 
by dreams ? 

Pap. Yhose ornamental reveries, 
those frolics of fancy, which, in the 


judgment of the vulgar, would be 


deem’d absolute flams. 

Y. Wild. Why, Papillion, you have 
but a poor, narrow, circuinscribed ge- 
nius. 

Pap. | must own, sir, I have not 
sublimity sufficient to relish the full 
fire of vour Pindaric muse. 

Y. Wild. No: a plebeian soul! But 
I will animate thy clay: mark my ex- 
ample, follow my steps, and in time 
thou mav’st rival thy master. 

Pap. Never, never, sir ; I have not 
talents to fight battles without blows, 
and give feasts that don’t cost mea 
farthing—Besides, sir, to what pur- 
pose are all these embellishments ! 





Why tell the lady you have beea in 
London a year? 

¥. Wild. 'The better to plead the 
iength, and consequently the strength 
of my passion. 

Pap. But why, sir, a soldier ? 

Y. Wild. How little thou know’st 
of the sex! What, | suppose thou 
would’st have me attack them in 
mood and figure, by a pedantic classi- 
cal quotation, or a pompous parade 
of jargon from the schools. What, 
do’st think that women are to be got 
like degrees ? 

Pup. Nay, sir 

Y. Wild. No, no; the scavoir vivre 





is the science for them; the man of 


Waris their man ; they must be taken 
ike towas, by lines of appreach, 
counterscarps, angles, trenches, co- 
horns, and covert-ways ; then enter 
sword-in-hand, pell-mell! Oh, how 
they melt at the Gothic names of Ge- 
neral Swapinback, Count Rosomous- 
kv, Prince Montecuculi, and Marshal 
Fustinburgh! Men may say what 
they wall ot their Ovid, their Petrarch, 
and their Wailer; but I'l! undertake 
to do more business by the single aid 
of the London Gazette, than by all 
the sighing, dying, crying crotchets, 
that the whole race of rhymers have 
ever produced, 

Pap. Very well, sir, this is all very 
lively; bat remember the traveiling 
pitcher ; if you don’t one time or 
vther, under favour, lie yourself into 
some confounded scrape, | will be 
content to be hanged. 

Y- Wild. Do you think so Papil- 
lion ?-And whenever that happens, 
if f don’t lie myself out of it again, 
why then I wilibe content to be cru- 
cify’d. - And so along after the lady— 
[Stops skort, going out.| Zounds, 
here comes my father! [ must fly. 
Watch him, Papillion, and bring me 
word to Cardigan. [ Exeunt separately. 


ACT. II. 


SCENE I.—A Room ina Tavern. 


Young Wiivine and Partition ri 
sing from Table. 


Y. Wild. Gad, I had like to have 
run into the old gentleman’s mouth. 

Pap. It is pretty near the same 
thing ; for I saw him join Sir James 
Elliot : so your arrival is no jonger a 
secret. 
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Y. Wild. Why then I must lose 
my pleasure, and you your preferment. 
{ inust submit to the dull decency o: 
a sober famiiy, and you to the cus 
tomary duties of brushing and pow 
dering. But | was so flutter’d at 
meeting my father, that I forgot the 
fair: Prithee, who is she ? 

Pap. There were two. 

V. Wild. That I saw 

Pap. From her footman I learnt her 
name was Godirey 

Y. Wild. And ber fortune ? 

Pap. linmense. 

Y. Wi/d. Single, | hope? 

Pap. Certainly. 

Y. Wi/d. Then wil! Tt have her. 

Pap. What, whether she will or no? 

Y. Wid. Yes 

Pap. How will you manage that ? 

Y. Wild. By making it impossible 
ior her to marry any one else. 

Pup I don’t understand you, sir. 

Y. Widd. Ch, I shail only have re- 
course to that talent you so mightily 
admire You will see, by the calcu- 
Jation of a few anecdotes, how soon | 
will get rid of my rivals. 

Pup. At the expence of the lady’s 
reputation, perhaps. 

Y. Wild. That will be as it hap- 
pens. 

Pap. And have you no qualms, sir? 

Y. Wild. Why, where’s the injury? 

Pap. No injury to ruin her fame! 

Y. Wiéd. I will restore it to her 
again. 

Pap. How ? 

Y. Wild. Turn tinker, and mend 
it myseil. 

Pup. Which wav? 

Y. W-/d. The old wav; solder it 
by marriage : that, you know, is the 
modera salve for every sore. 


Enter Watrer. 


Wait. An elderly gentleman to en- 
quire for Mr. Wilding. 

Y. Wi/d. For me! what sort of a 
being is it? 

Wat Being, sir! 

Y. Wid. Ay, how is he dress’d? 

Wait. In a tye-wig and snuff co- 
lour’d coat 

Pap Zooks, sir, it is your father. 

Y. Wild. Shew him up. 

[ art Waiter. 

Pap. And what must I do? 

Y. Wild. Recover your broken 
English, but preserve your rank ; I 
havea reason for it. 


Enter Old Wivvina. 


O. Wild. Your servant, sir: you 
ore welcome to town. 





Y. Wid. You have just prevent- 
ed me, sir: I was preparing to pay my 
duty to you. 

O. Wild If you thought it a duty, 
you should, | think, have sooner dis- 
charged it. 

Y. Widd. Sir! 

O. Wild. Was it quite so decent, 
Jack;to be six weeks in town, and 
conceal vourse!f only from me? 

Y. Wedd. Six weeks! | have scarce 
been six hours, 

0. Wid Come, come ; I am bet- 
ter informed. 

Y. Wild. Indeed, sit, you are im- 
pos’d upon. This gentleman, (whom 
iirst give me leave to have the honour 
uf introducing to you,) this, sir, is the 
Marquis de Chateau B, ilant, of an 
ancient house in Britany ; who, tra- 
vellimg through England, chose to 
make Oxierd for some time the place 
of his residence, where I had the hap- 
piness of his acquaintance. 

O Wild. Does he speak English? 

Y. Wild. Not fluently, but under- 
stands it perfectly. 

Pap. Pray, sir 

0. Wid. Any services, sir, that I 
can render you here, you may readily 
command. 

Pup Beaucoup d'honneur. 

Y. Wild. This gentleman, I say, 
sir, whose quality and country are 
sufficient securities for his veracity, 
will assure you, that yesterday we left 
Oxford together. 

O. Wild. Indeed ! 

Pap. C’est vrai, 

O, Wild. This is amazing. I was 
at the same time inform’d of another 
circumstance too, that | confess, made 
me a little uneasy, as it interfer’d with 
a favourite scheme of my own. 

Y. Weld. What could that be, pray, 
sir? 

O Wild. That you had conceiv’d 
a violent affection fora fair lady. 

Y. Wild. Sir! 

O. Wild. And had given her very 
gallant and very expensive proofs of 
your passion. 

Y. Wild. Me, sir! 

O. Wild. Particularly last night : 
music, collations, balls, and fire- 
works. 

Y. Wild. Monsieur le Marquis !— 
And pray, sir, who could tell you all 
this ? 

O. Wild. An oid friend of yours. 

Y. Wild. His name, if vou please ? 

O. Wild. Sir James Elliot. 

Y. Wild. Yes ; 1 thought he was 
the man 

0. Wild. Your reason: 
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Y. Wild. Why, sir, though Sir 
James Elliot has a great many good 
qualities, and is upon the whole a 
valuable man, yet he has one fault 
which has long determined me to 
drop his acquaintance. 

O. Wild, What may that be ? 

Y. Wild. Why you cant, sir, be a 
stranger to his prodigious skillin the 
travellers talent ? 

O Wild. How! 

Y. W. Oh, notogious toa proverb. 
His friends, who are tender of his 
fame, gloss over his foible, by calling 
him an agreeable novelist; and so he 
is with a vengeance. Why, he will 
tell ye more lies in an hour, than ail 
the circalating libraries put together 
will publish in a year. 

O. Wild. Indeed ! 

Y. Wild. Oh, he is the modern 
Mandeville at Oxford; he was always 
distinguished, by the facetious appel. 
lation of the Bouncer. 

O. Wild. Amazing! 

Y. Wild. Lord, sir, he is so well un- 
derstood in his own country, that 
at the last Hereford assize, a cause, 
as clear as the sun, was absolutely 
thrown away hy his being merely 
mentioned as a witness. 

O. Wild. A strange turn! 

Y. Wi/d. Unaccountable. But there, 
I think, they went a little too far; 
for if it had to an oath, I dont think 
he would have bounced neither; but 
in common occurrences, there is no 
repeating after him. Indeed, my 
great reason for dropping him was, 
that my credit began to bea little 
suspected too, 

Pap. Poor gentleman ! 

O. Wild. Why, I never heard this 
of him. 

Y. Wild. That may be; but can 
there be a stronger proof of his prac- 
tice than the flam he has been telling 
you of the fire works, and the Lord- 
knows what! and I dare swear, sir, 
he was very fluent and florid in his 
description, 

O- Wild. Extremely. 

Y. Wild. Yes, that is just his way; 
and not a syllable of truth from the 
beginning tothe ending, Marquis? 

Pap. Oh dat is all a fiction, up- 

on mine honour, 

Y. Wild. You see, sir, sir— 

O- Wild. Clearly. I realy can’t 
help pittying the poor man. I have 
heard of people, who by long habit be- 
come a kind of constitutional liars. 


Pap. lam sure it is yours. [ As.ede. 

O. Wild. Well, sir, 1 suppose we 
shall see you this evening. 

Y. Wild. The Marquis has an 
appointment with some of his coun- 
trymen, which 1 have promis’d to at- 
tend: besides, sir, as he is an entire 
stranger in town, he may want my 
little services. 

O. Wild. Where can I see yo in 
about an hour?! havea short visit to 
make, in which you are deeply con- 
cera’d. 

Y. Wid. I shall attend your com- 
mands ; but where ? 

O. Wid Why, here. Marquis, lam 
your obedient servant 

Pap. Votre serviteur tres humbles 

{Aart Old Wilding. 

Y: Wild, So, Papillion, that diffis 
culty is dispatch’d, I think | am even 
wita Sir James for his tattling. 

Pap. Most ingeniously manag’d ; 
—but are not you afraid of the con. 
sequence ¢ 

Y: Wild. I dont comprehend you. 

Pap. A future explanation betweea 
the parties, 

Y. Wild. That may embarrass,: 
but the day is far distant. I warrant I 
will bring myself off. 

Pap 1t is in vain for me to advise. 

Y. Wild. Why, to say truth, I do 
begin to find my system attended with 
danger. Give me your hand, Pap- 
pillion—I will reform. 

Pap Ah, sir! 

¥. Wild | positively will. Why, 
this practice may in time destroy my 
credit, 

Pap. That is pretty well done alrea- 
dy [Aside.]—Ay, think of that, sir, 

Y. Wild. Well, if | don’t turn out 
the merest dull matter-of-fact fellow— 
But Papillion, I must scribble a billet 
to my new flame. | think her name is— 

Pap. Godfrey ; her father, an In- 
dia governor shut up in the strong 
room at Calcutta, left her ail his 
wealth: shelives near Miss Grantham 
by Grosvenor-square, 

Y. Wild. A governor !—Oh ch !—. 
Bushels of rupees and pecks of pago- 
das, reckon. Well, I long to be rum- 
maging- But the old gentleman will 
soon return: I will hasten to finish 
my letter. But Papillion, what could 
my father mean by a visit in which f 
am deeply concern’d ? 

Pap. I can’t guess, 

Y. Wild I shall know presently. To 
Miss Godfrey, formerly of Calcutta, 





Y. Wild. Your observation is just ; 
that is exactly his case, B 


now residing in Grosvenor-square, 
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Papillion, I won’t tell her a word of a 
lie. 

Pap. You won’t, sir? 

Y, Wild. No it would be ungenerous 
to deceive a lady. No; I will be open, 
candid, and sincere. 

Pap. And if you are, it will be the 
first time- { Exeunt. 


SCENE Ui: An Appartment in Mss 
Grantham’s house 
Grantham aad Miss 

GOPFREY. 


M. God. And you really like this 
vallant spark ? 

M. Gr, Predigiously! Oh, I’m quite 
in love with his assurance! I wonder 
who he is: he cant have been long in 
town: <A young fellow of his easy 
impudence must have soon made his 
way into the best of company. 

M. God. By way of amusement he 
may prove no disagreeable acquain- 
tance ; but you can’t surely have any 
serious designs upon him ¢ 

M. Gr. Indeed but I have. 

M. God. And poor Sir James El- 
hot is to be discarded at once ? 

M. Gr. Oh, no! 

M. God. What is your intention in 
regard to him? 

M. Gr. Hey ?—I cant tell you. 
Perhaps, if I dont like this new man 
better, ( may marry him. 

M. God. Thou art a strange giddy 
girl, 

M. Gr. Quice the reverse ; a per- 
fect pattern of prudence ; why, would 
you have me less careful of my person 
than my purse? 

MM. God. My dear? 

M. Gr. Why, I say, child, my 
fortune being in money, I have some 
in India-bonds, some in the hank, 
some On this loan, some on the other ! 
so that if one fund fails, | have a sure 
resource in the rest, 

M God. Very true. 

Mf, Gr, Well, my dear, just so I 
manage my love affairs: If I should 
not like this man—if he should not 
like meif we should quarrel—if, if— 
or in short, if any the ifs should hap- 
pen which yeu know break engage- 
ments every day, why by this means 
i shall be never at a loss 

M. God, Quite provident. Well, 
and pray on how many different secu. 
rities have you at present plac’d out 
your love ? 

M. Gr. Three: The scber Sir James 
Elliot ; the new America man; and 
this morning I expect a formal propo- 
sal from an old friend of my father 


Enter Diss 


M. God. Mr. Wilding ? 

M. Gr. Yes; but I dont reckon 
much upon him: for, you know, my 
dear, what can [I do with an awkward, 
raw, college cub! Though upon se- 
cond thoughts, that mayn’t be too bad 
neither ; for as | must have the fashi- 
oning of him, he may beeasily mould- 
ed to one’s mind. 

Enter a SERVANT. 

Ser, Mr. Wilding, madam. 

M. Gr. Show him in ( Exit Servant) 
—You need not go my dear! we have 
no particular business. 

M. God. | wonder, now what she 
calls particular business, 

Enter Old Wilding. 

O. Wild. Ladies, your servant. I 
wait upon you madam, with a request 
from my son, that he may be permit- 
ted the honour of kissing your hand. 

Wf. Gr. Your son is in town then! 

O. Wild. We came last night, ma’am ; 
and though but just from the univer- 
sity, I think I may venture to affirm 
with as little the air of a pendant as— 

M. Gr. I don’t, Mr. Wilding, ques- 
tion the accomplishments of yourson ; 
and shall own too, that his being de- 
scended from the old friend of my fa- 
ther is tome the strongest recommen- 
dation. . . 

O. Wild. You honour me, madam. 

M. Gr. But, sr, lL have something 
to sa 

O. Wild. Pray, madam, speak out ; 
it is impossible to be too explicit on 
these important occasions. 

M. Gr. Why then, sir, to a man of 
your wisdom and experience, I need 
not observe, that the loss of a parent 
to counsel and direct at this solemn 
crisis, has made a greater degree of 
personal prudence necessary in me. 
O. Wild. Perfectly right ma’am. 

M. Gr. We live, sir, ina very. cen- 
sorious world ; a young woman can’t 
betoo much on her guard ; nor should 
I choose to admit any man in the.qual- 
ity of a lover, ifthere was not at least 
a strong probability 
O. Hild. Of a more intimate con- 
nection. I hope madam, you have 
heard nothing to the disadvantage oi 
my son. 

M. Gr. Not a syllable: but you 
know, sir, there are such things in 
nature as unaccountable antipathies, 
aversions, that we take at first sight. 
I should be glad there could be no 
danger of that. 

OG. Wild. 1 understand you, ma- 
dam: you shall have all the satisfaction 
imaginable; Jack is to meet me immedi- 
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dow ; and if his figure has the misfor- 
tune to displease, | will take care his 
addresses shall never offend yeu, 
Your most obedient servant. [£xv. 

M. Gr. Now, there is a polite, sen- 
sible, old father for vou. 

M. God. Yes ; and a very discreet, 
prudent daughter he is likely to have. 
Oh, you are a great hypocrite, Kitty. 


Enter a SERVANT. 


Ser. A letter for you, madam. [To 
Miss Godfrey.| Sir James Elliot to 
wait on your ladyship. [7’o Miss Gran- 
tham | 

M. Gr. Lord, I hope he wont stay 
long here. He comes, and seems en- 
tirely wrapt up in the dismals: What 
can be the matter now ? 


Enter Sir James Exvutor. 


Sir. Ja. In passing by your door, I 
took the liberty of enquiring after your 
health. 

M. Gr. Very obliging. I hope, sir, 
you received a favourable account. 

Sir Ja. 1 did not krow but you 
might have caught cold last night. 

M. Gr. Cold! why, sir, I hope I 
didn’t sleep with my bed-chamber win- 
dow open. 

Sir Ja. Ma’am! 

M. Gr: Sir! 

Sir Ja. No, ma’am ; but it was ra- 
ther hazardous to stay so late upon 
the water. 

M. Gr. Upon the water ! 

Sir Ja. Not but the variety of amuse- 
ments, it must be own’d, were a suf- 
ficient temptation. 

MM. Gr. What can he be driving at 
now. 

Sir Ja. And pray, madam, what 
think you of Young Wilding? is not 
he a gay, agreeable sprightly 

M. Gr. I never give my opinion of 
people I dont know. 

Sir Ja. You dont know him! 

M. Gr. No. 

Sir Ja. And his father I did not 
meet at your door! 

M. Gr. Most likely you did. 

Sir. Ja. 1 am glad you own that 
however ; But for the son you never— 

M. Gr. Set eyes upon him. 

Sir. Ja. Really ? 

M. Gr. Really. 

Sir Ja. Finely supported. Now 
madam, do you kuow that one of us 
is just going to make a very ridicu- 
lous figure ? ; 

VU. Gr. Sir, I never had the least 
doubt of your talents for excelling in 
that way. 





Sir Ja. Ma’am, you do me honour: 
but it does not happen to fall to my 
lot upon this occassion however. 

M. Gr. And that is a wonder!— 
what, then I am to be the fool of the 
comedy, I suppose ? 

Sir Ja. Admirably rally’d! But I 
shall dash the spirit of that triumphant 
laugh. 

MM. Gr. I dare the attack. Come 
on, sir. 

Sir Ja. Know then, and blush, if 
you are not as lost to shame as dead to 
decency, that I am no stranger to last 
night’s transactions. 

M. Gr. Indeed ! 

Sir Ja. From your first entering 
the barge at Somerset-house, to your 
last landing at Whitehall. 

M. Gr. Surprising! 

Sir Ja. Cupids, collations, feasts, 
fire-works, all have reach’d me. 

M. Gr, Why, you deal in magic. 

Sir Ja. My intelligence is as natu- 
ral as it is infalliable. 

MM. Gr May | beindulged with the 
name of your informer ? 

Sir Ja. Freely, madam. Only the 
very individual spark to whose folly 
you were indebted for this gallant pro- 
fusion. 

M. Gr. But his name? 

Sir Ja, Young Wilding. 

M. Gr. You had this story from him? 

Sir Ja. I had. 

M. Gr. From Wilding !—That is 
amazing. 

Sir Ja. Oh, ho! what you are con- 
fopnded at last, and no evasion—no 
subterfuge, no-— 

M. Gr. Look ye, Sir James ; what 
you can mean by this strange story, 
and very extraordinary behavior, it is 
impossible for me to conceive ; but if 
it is meant as an artifice to paliate 
your infidelity to me, less pains would 
have answered your purpose, 

Sir. Ja. Oh, madam, I know you 
are provided. 

M. Gr. Matchless insolence! As 
you can’t expect that I should be pro- 
digiously pleas’d with the subject of 
this visit, you won’t be surpris’d at 
my wishing it as shart as possible. 

Sir Ja. 1 don’t wonder you feel pain 
at my presence ; but you may rest se- 
cure you will have no interruption 
from me ; and I really think it would 
he a pity to part two people so exactly 
formed for each other. Your lady- 
rt ant. [ Going]—But, madam, 
though your sex secures you from any 
farther resentment, yet the present ob- 
ject of your favour may have some- 
thing to fear. { xis. 
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M.Gr. Very well. Now, my dear, 
{ hope you will acknowledge the pru- 
dence of my plan. ‘To what a pretty 
condition | must have been reduc’d, 
if my hopes had rested upon one lover 
alone. 

M. God. But are you sure that your 
method to multiply may not be the 
ineans to reduce the number of your 
slaves ? 

MM. Gr. Impossible! Why, cant 
you discern that this Ham of Sir James 
Elliot’s is a mere fetch to favour his 
retreat ! 

M. God. And you never saw Wild- 
ing? 

M. Gr, Never, 

M. Ged. There is some mystery in 
this. I have too here in my hand, 
another mortificauion that you must 
endure. 

«M@. Gr. Of what kind? 

“VM. God. A little allied to the last : 
it is from the military spark you met 
this morning. 

M. Gr What are the contents ? 

M. God, Only a formal declaration 
of love. ] 

M. Gr, Why you did not see him. 

M. God. But it seems he did me. 

M. Gr. Might I peruse it ?—Bat- 
tles--no wounds so fatal---cannon balls 
—Cupid—spring a mine—cruelty— 
die on a counterscarp—eyes—artillery 
—death—thestranger. Itis address’d 
to you. 

M. God, Itold youso. 

M. Gr. You will pardon me, my 
dear ; but I really cant compliment 
you upon the supposition of a con- 
quest at my expence. 

M. God That would be enough to 
make me vain? But why do you 
think it was so impossible ? 

M. Gr. And do you positively 
want a reason ? 

-M. God. Positively. 

M. Gr. Why, then, I shall refer 
you for an answer, to a faithful coun- 
seller and most accomplish’d critic. 

M. God. Who may that be? 

M. Gr. The mirror upon your toi- 
lette. 

M. God. Pernaps you may differ 
in judgement. 

M. Gr. Why, can glasses flatter ? 

M. God.1 can’t say I think that ne- 
cessary. 

M. Gr. Saucy enough !--But come 
child, don’t let us quarrel upon so 
whimsical an occasion; time will ex- 
plain the whole. You will favour me 
with your opinion of young Wilding 
at my window. 





MM. God. I attend you. 

M. Gr. You wiil forgive me, my 
dear, the little hint 1 dropt; it was 
meant merely to serve you ; for in- 
deed, child, there is no quality so in- 
sufierable in a young woman, as self. 
conceit and vanity. 

M. God, You are most prodigious- 
ly obliging 

M. Gr. Vilfollow you miss. ( Exit 
miss Godfrey.) Pert thing!— She 
grows immoderately ugly, | always 
thought her awkward, but she is now 
an absoiute fright! 

M. God. [Within] Miss, Miss Gran- 
tham, your hero’s at hand: 

M. Gr. lcome. 

M. God. As | live, the very indi- 
vidual stranger, 

M. Gr No sure!—Oh Lord, let 
me have a peep. 

M. God It is he, itis he, it is he! 

[Exveunt 
SCENE II. The Street. 


Enter Old Wiuvine, Young Wivp- 
inG, and PaPiLLion, 


O. Wild. There marquis; you must 
pardon me ; for though Paris be more 
compact, yet surely London covers a 
much greater quantity—Oh, Jack, 
look at that corner house ; how d’ye 
like it? 

Y. Wild. Very well; but I dont see 
any thing extraordinary. 

VO. Wild. 1 wish, though, you were 
the master of what it contains, 

Y. Wild. What may that be, sir? 

O, Wild. The mistress, you rogue 
you: a fine girl, and an immense for- 
tune; ay, and a prudent sensible wench 
into the bargain. 

Y. Wild. Time enough yet, sir. 

O Wid. I dont see that: You are 
lad, the last of our race, and I should 
be glad to see some probability of its 
continuance 

Y. Wild. Suppose, sir, you were 
to repeat your endeavours ;-you have 
cordially my consent. 

O. Wild. No; rather too late in life 
for that experiment. 

Y. Wild. Why, sir, would you re- 
commend a condition to me that you 
disapprove of yourself? 

O- Wild. Why, sirrah, I have done 
my duty tothe public and my family 
by producing you. Now, sir, it is 
mecumbent on you to discharge your 
debt. 

Y. Wild. In the college cant, I shall 
beg leave to tick a little longer. 

O. Wild. Why, then, to be serious, 
son, this is the very business I want, 
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ed totalk with you about. Ina word 
I wish you married ; and by providing 
the lady of the mansion for that pur- 
pose, | have proved myself both a 
father and a friend. 

Y. Wild. Far be it from me to ques- 
tion your care ; yet some preparation 
for so important a change——— 

O. Wild. Oh, I will allow you a 
week, 

Y. Wild. A little more knowledge 
of the world. 

O. Wid. Vhat you may study at 
léisure, 

Y. Weld. Now all Europe is in arms, 
my design was to serve my country 
abroad. 

O. Heid. You will be full as useful 
to it by recruiting her subjects at 
nome, 

XY. Wid. You are then resolv’d ? 

O. Wild. Fix’d. 

Y. Wild. Positively. 

O. Wild. Peremptorily. 

Y. Wild. No. prayers— 

¥. Wi/d. Can move me. 

Y. Wid. How the deuce shall I get 
out of this toil? [4ide]}—But sup 
pose, sir, thereshould be an unsur 
mountable objection ? 

O- Wild. Oh, leave the reconciling 
that to me; Lam an excellent cas 
uist. 

Y. Wild. But I say, sir, if it should 
be impossible to obey your com- 
mands ? 

UV. Wild. Impossible !_TI don’t un- 
derstand you. 

Y. Wild Oh, sir'__But on my 
knees first let me crave your pardon. 

O. Wild. Pardon! tor what ? 

Y. Wild. I fear f have lost all title 
to your future favour. 

O. Wild. Which way ? 

Y. Wild. t have done a deed—— 

O Wild. Let’s hear it. 

Y. Wild. At Abington, in the coun- 
ty of Berks. 

O. Wi/d. Well > 

Y Wild. 1 am 

O Wild- What? 

Y Wild. Alveady married. 

O Wild Married! 

Pap. Married! 

Y Wild. Married! 

O. Wid And without my con. 
sent ? 

Y. Wild. Compeiled ; fatally fore’d: 
Oh, Sir, did you but know ail the 
circumstances of my sad, sad story, 
vour rage would soou convert itself 
‘o pity. 

O. Wid. What an unlucky event ! 

Brit rise and let me hear itall, 


c 


- 








Y. Wild. The shame and coutusion 
I now feel, renders that task at pre- 
sent impossible ; 1 must therefore rely 
for the relation on the good ofiices of 
this taithful friend. 

Pap. Me, sir! I never heard one 
word of the matter 

O. Wi/d. Come, marquis, favour 
me with the particulars, 

Pup. Upon my vard, sire, dis affair 
has so shock me, dat | am almost as 
incapable to tell de tale as your son — 
[| Zo young Wilding. |- Dry-a your tears 
What can I say, sir? 

Y. Wild Any thing.—Oh!—[Seems 
to weep. 

Pap. You see, sire. 

O. Wild. Your kind concern at the 
misfortunes of my family calls forthe 
most grateful acknowledgment. 

Pap. Dis is great misiortunes, sans 
doute. 

O. Wild. But if you, a stranger, 
are thus affected, what must a father 
feel ? 

Pap. Oh, beaucoup; a great deal more. 

O. Hild. But since tne evil 13 with- 
out aremedy, let us know the worst 
at once. Well, sir, at Abington ? 

Pan. Yes, at Abington. 

O. Wild. In the county cf Berks? 

Pap Dutis right, in the county of 
Berks ? 

Y- Wild, Oh, oh! 

O Wid. Ah, Jack, Jack! 
aré all my hopes then—Though I 
dread to ask, yet it must be known ; 
who is the girl, pray, sir? 

Pap. De girl, sir—[ Aside to young 
Wilding.|-——-Whe shall I say? 

¥..Wild. Any body. 

Pap. For de girl, I cant say upon 
my vard. 

‘O. Wild. Her condition ? 

Pap. Pas grande condition ; dat is 
to be sure. But dere is no help— 
{ Aside to Young Wilding} Sir, 1 am 
guite a-ground. ‘ 

O. Hild. Yes, lread my shame in 
his reserve: some artful hussey. 

Pap. Dat may be. Vat you call 
hussey ? 

&, Wild, Or perhaps some com- 
mon creature. But I’m prepared to 
hear the worst. 

Pap- Have you no mercy ? 

Y. Wild. Vil step to your relief, sir. 

Pap. O Lord,a happy deliverance. 

Y. Wild. Though it is almost death 
for me to speak, yet it would be in- 
famous to let the reputation of the la- 
dy suffer by my silence. She is, sir, 
of an ancient honse and unblemished 
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OG Wild, Thatis something. 

Y. Wild. And though her fortune 
may not be equal to the warm wishes 
of afond sather, yet-—— 

O. Wild. Her name ? 

Y. Wild. Miss Lydia Sybthorp. 

O. Wild. Sy bthorp—I never heard 
of the name— but proceed 

Y. Wild. The latter end of last long 
vacations, | went with Sir James E!- 
liot to pass a few days at a new pur- 
chase of his near Abington. There, 
at an assembly, it wa: my chance to 
meet and dance with this lady. 

O. Wild. \s she handsome? 

¥Y. Wi/d. Oh, sir, more beautifal— 

O. Wild. Nay, no raptures ; but go 
on. 

Y. Wild. But to her beauty she adds 
politeness, affability, and discretion ; 
unless she forfeited that character by 
fixing her affection on me- 

O Wild Modestly observ’d. 

Y. Wild. I was deterr’d from a pub- 
Nic declaration of my passion, dread- 
ing the scantiness of her fortune 
would prove an objection to you 
Some private interviews she permit- 
ted. 

O Wild. Was that so decent ?— 
But love and prudence, madness and 
reason. 

¥. Wild. One fatal evening, the 
twentieth of September, if I mistake 
not, we were in aretir’d room inne- 
cently exchanging mutual vows, when 
her father, whom we expected to sup 
abroad, came suddenly upon us. l[ 
had just time to conceal myself in a 
closet, 

O, Wild. What, unobsery’d by him? 

Y. Wild, Entirely. But as my ill 
Stars would have it, a cat, of whom 
my wife is vastly fond, had afew days 
before lodged a litter of kittens in the 
same place ; I unhappily trod upon 
one of the brood ;_ which so provok- 
ed the implacable mother, that she 
flew at me with the fury of a tiger. 

O. Wild. 1 have observ’d those 
creatures very fierce in defence of 
their young. : 

Pap. I shall hatea cat as long as I 
live. 

Y. W.dd. The noise rous’d the old 
gentleman’s attention : he opened the 
door, and there discovered your son 

Pap. Unlucky. 

¥. Wid. lt rush’d to the door; 
but fatally my foot slipt at the top of 
the sta rs, and down I came tumbiing 
to the bottom ; the pistol in my hand 
went off by accident ; this alarmed 
‘he three brothers in the parlour, 








who, with all their servants, rush’d| 


with united force upon me. 

O, Wild. And so surpris’d you ! 

Y. Wild. No, sir; with my sword 
[for some time made a gallant de- 
fence, and should have inevitably 
escap’d, but a raw bon’d, over-grown 
clumsy cook-wench, struck at my 
sword with a kitchen-poker, broke 
it in two and compell’d me to surren- 
der at discretion ; the consequence 
of which is obvious enough. 

O. Wild. Natural, ‘The lady’s re. 
putation, your own condition, her 
beauty, your love, all combin’d to 
make marriage an unavoidable mea- 
sure, 

Y. Wi/d May I hope, then, yon 
rather think me unfortunate than cul- 
pable ? 

O. Wild. Why, your situation is 
a sufficient excuse ; all I blame you 
for is, your keeping it a secret from 
me, With Miss Grantham I shall 
makean aukward figure ; but the best 
apology is the truth ;_ I’ll hasten and 
explain it to her all—Oh, Jack, Jack, 
this is a mortifying business. 

Y Wid. Most melancholy. [Ex 
Old Wilding J 

Pap. 1 am amazed, sir, that you 
have so carefully conceal’d this transe 
action from me. 

Y. Wild. Heyday! what, do you 
believe it too ? 

Pap. Believe it! why, is not the 
story of the marriage true ? 

Y. Wild. Not a syllable. 

Pap. And the cat, and the pistol, 
and the poker ? 

Y Wid. Allinvention. And were 
you really taken in? 

Pap: Lord, sir, how was it possible 
to avoid it ?—Mercy on us! whata 
collection of circumstances have you 
crowded together ! 

Y. Wild. Genius ; the mere eflect 
of genius, Papillion. But to deceive 
you, who so thoroughly know me ! 

Pap. But to prevent that for the fa- 
ture, could you not just give your 
humble servant a hint when you are 
bent upon bouncing. Besidas, sir, 
if you recollect your fix’d resolution 
to reform— 

Y. Wild. Ay, as to matter offancy, 
the mere sport and frolic of invention : 
but in case of necessity—why, Miss 
Godfrey was %t stake, and I was fore’d 
to use ail my finesse. 

Enter a SERVANT. 

Ser. Two letters, sir. [ Exit. 

Pap. There are two things, in my 
conscience, my master will never 
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want ; a promptlie, and a ready ex 
cuse for telling of it. 

¥Y. Wild. Hum! business begins 
to thicken upon us: A challenge from 
Sir James Elliot, and a rendezvous 


from the pretty Miss Godfrey. They 


shall both be obserw’d, but in their 
order ; therefore the lady first. Let 
me see—I have not been twenty hours 
in town, and I have already got a 


‘chalienge, a mistress anda wile ; now 


if I can get engaged in a chancery 
suit, I shall have my hands pretty full 
of employment. Come, Papillion, 
we have no time tobeidle. [ Exreunt. 





ACT Il. 


SCENE I. An Apartment in Miss 
Godfrey’s House. 
Miss Grantuam and Miss Govrery. 

“¢ M@. God. Upon my word, Miss 
‘“‘ Grantham, this is but an idle piece 
‘© of curiosity ; you know the man is 
‘© already dispos’d of, and therefore— 

‘“« M. Gr. That istrue, my dear; 
*¢ but there is in this affair some my. 
‘* stery, that | must and will have ex- 
‘* plain’d. 

‘*.M. God. Come, come, I know 
‘the grievance.—You can’t brook 
‘* this spark, though even a married 
‘man should throw off his allegiance 
** to you, and entera volunteer in 
‘¢ my service. 

«¢ MM. Gr. And so you take the fact 
“* for granted ? 

‘© M. God. Have I not his letter? 

«<M. Gr. Conceited creature !__ |] 
** fancy, miss, by your vast affection 
** for this letter, itis the first of the 
** kind you have ever received. 

“«*©M. God. Nay, my dear, why 
* should you be piqu’d at me? the 
‘‘fault is none of mine; I dropt no 
‘* handkerchief; I threw out no lure ; 
** the bird came willingly to hand, you 
* know. 

«¢ M, Gr. Metaphorical too ! What, 
‘* you are setting up for a witas well 
“asa belle! Why, really, madam, to 
** do you justice, you have full as fine 
“ pretensions to the one as the other. 

“© M. God. 1 fancy, madam, the 
*¢ would will not form their judgment 
of either from the report of a disap- 
‘© pointed rival. 

“© M.Gr. Rival! admirably rally’d 
‘* But let me tell you, madam, this 
*‘sort of behaviour, madam, at your 
**own house, whatever may be your 
‘‘heauty, is no great proof of your 
‘* breeding, madam. 


‘©. Cod. As to that, ma’am, I 





— 


** hope I shall always show a prope: 
*‘ resentment to any insult that is of- 
‘‘ter’'d me, let it bein whose house 
‘it will. The assignation, ma’am, 
«both time and place, was of your 
“own contriving. 

“ M. Gr. Mighty well, ma’am ! 

«« M,. God. But if, dreading a mor 
tification, you think proper to alter 
‘* your plan, your chair, I believe, is 
“© in waiting. 

«“ VM. Gr. Itis, madam! then Jet 
“ it wait. Oh, what, that was your 
‘scheme! but it won’t take, miss: 
“the contrivanceis a little too shallow 

‘*M God. | dont understand you. 

“«“ M. Gr, Cunning creature! so 
‘¢ all this insolence was concerted, it 
** seems ; a plot to drive me out of the 
“house, that you might havethefeilow 
‘all to yourself; but I have a regard 
‘¢ for your character, though you ne 
“elect it. Fie miss, a passion for a 
“married man! I reajly blush for 
fe you 

“« MW. God. And I most sincerely 
*‘ pity you. But curb your choler a 
** jittle: the inquiry vou are about 
‘to make requires rather a cooler 
«« disposition of mind; and by this 
“¢ time the hero is at hand. 

«© M.Gr Mighty well ; I am prepar- 
“ed But, Miss Godfrey, if you really 
“¢ wish to be acquitted ofall artificial 
«* underhanded dealings in this affair, 
‘* suffer me in your name to manage 
*¢ the interview. 

“ M. God. Most willingly : but he 
will recollect your voice. 

“* Mf. Gr. Oh, that is easily altered. 
[Enter a Mad, who whi-pers Miss 
Grantham and exit. j—Itis he; but 
‘< hide yourself, miss, if you please. 

«© M. God. Your hood a little for- 
‘¢ warder, miss ; you may be known 
‘‘ and then we shali have the lan- 
‘‘ guage of politeness inflam’d to 
proofs of violent passion 
‘« M. Gr. You are prodigious cau. 
“ tious. 


SCENE If. The Street. 
‘© Enter Young Wivprna. 


* Y. Wild. This rendezvous is 
‘something in the Spanish taste, 
‘* imported, I suppose, with the gui- 
‘‘tar. At present, I presume the 
‘‘ custom is confin’d to the great: 
“ but it will descend: and im acon- 
«¢ ple of months I shall not be sur- 
<¢ pris’d to hear an attorney’s hackney 
«¢ clerk rousing at midnight a millin- 
‘‘er’s prentice, with an Ally, Al’y, 
“ Croker. But that, ifI mistake not 
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‘isthetemple ; andsce my goddess 
‘sher seli. Miss Godt ev ! 

[Mics Grantham appears at the 
Balcony | 
~ <M. Gr. Hu-h! 

Y. Wild. Ant right, miss ? 

«© 34. Gr Softly You receiv’d my 
«e letter I see, a>” 

‘«« Y. Wild And flew to the ap 
** po ntment w ith more — 

“« YW Cr. No raptures, beg. But 
*© you must not suppose this meeting 
sd ‘m: ant to encor tage your hope 3. 

«“ Y Wild. How. madam! 

<M. Gr. Oh, by no means, sir, for 
«“‘ though I own your figure is plea 
‘* sing, and your conversation— 

« MW. God Wold, miss; when did 

I ever converse with him? [| From 
cs wl hen. 

« ME Gr. Why did you not see him 
** im the park ? 

«© 1 God. True, madam ; but the 
‘© eonversation was with you. 

M. Gr. Bless me! you are verv 

‘ diffieale. Isay, sir, though yout 
person may beuncxceptionable, yet 
‘6 your characler— 

“© Y. Wi/d. My character ! 

*‘ WM. Gr. Come, come, you are bet 
‘ter known than you imagine. 
«V.Wid. I hope not. 

«7. Gr. Your nameis Wilding 
«© Y. Wi/d How the deuce came 

‘ she by that! . True madim. 

‘M. Gr. Pray have you never 
‘© heard of a miss Grantham. 

6 Y. Wild. Frequently. 

<1! Gr. You have’ And had yon 

never any fsvourable thoughts of 

‘thatladv : Now mind, miss 

«oY, Will. t) vou mean as a lover. 
‘“‘nover. The ladv did me the honour 
‘© to have a smal! design upon me. 

‘.MoGod. Thear every word, miss. 

‘MM. G» But vou need not lean so 

“e tea upon me; he speaks lond 
** eno ugh to be h-ard—I have been 
** told, sir, that— 

«© Y. ‘Vild. Yes, ma’am, and very 
“¢ Jikely by the lady herself. 

‘MM Gr Sir! 

«VY, Wi/d. Oh, madam, I have 
‘¢ another obligat.on in my pocket to 
«6 miss Grantham, which must be dis 
** charged in the morning. 

«© VW. Gr. Of what kind ? 

« Y. Wild. Why, the lady, finding 
*€ an old humble servant of hers a It 
«tle lethargic, has thought fit to ad. 
‘© minister me in a jealous draught, 
«« in order to quicken his pass on. 

© BZ, Gr. Sir, let me tell you—— 





VW. God. Have a care, you will 
ieee yvourse’f. 
«YY Wild. Oh, the whe lestory will 
‘ afford you infinite diversion ; such 
‘ a terrazo of fights and fests: But, 
** upon my honour, the gir! has a fer- 
‘< tile invention. 

« UW. God. So! what, that story 
‘6 was yours ; wasit? 

« Y Waid. Pray, madam, dont I 
‘hear another voice ? 

«« V4. Gr. A distant relation of mine. 
« _. Every syliable false.— But, sir, 
‘¢ we have another charge against you 
« —_Do you know any thing of a lady 
« at Abington ¢ 

«VY Wi/d. Miss Grantham again. 
«¢ Yes, madam, I havesome knowledge 
‘© of that lady. 

‘uM. Gr. You have? Well, sir, 
and that being the case, how could 
‘¢ yon have the assurance— 

-“<Y. Wild. A moment’s patience, 
‘“ma’m. That lady, that Berkshire 
lady, will, I can assure you, prove 
no bar to my hopes. 

‘Mf. Cr. How, sir: no bar? 

«« Y. Wi/d. Not in the least, ma’am, 
or that lady exists in idea only. 

M. Gr. Nosuch person! 

« “V7 Wi/d, A mere creature of the 
‘* ja zination. 

“« M. Gr. Indeed. 

«Y, Wild. The attacks, of Miss 
Grantham were so powerfully en- 
fore’d too by paternal authority, 
that I had no method of avoiding 
the blow, but by sheltering my self 
under the conjugal shield. 

«« M. Gr. You are not mary’d then ? 
But what credit can I give to the 
‘* nrofessionsjof a man, who in an arti- 
cle of such importance, and to a per- 
son of such respect 
“ Y. Wild. Nay, madam, surely 
Miss Godfrey could not accuse me 
ofa crime her own charms have oc- 
casioned Could any other motive, 
bur the fear of losing her, prevailon 

me totrifle with a father, or com- 

pel me to infringe those laws which 
I have hitherto inviolably observ’d ? 
« M. Gr. What laws, sir ? 

«YY. Wild. The sacred laws of 
truth ma’am. 

« M. Gr, There indeed, you did 
yourself an infinite violence. But 
when the whole of the affair is dis- 
cover’d, will it be so easy to get rid 
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‘of her passion, and the old gentle- 
** man’s obstinacy 

«“ VY. Wild. Are nothing to a mi ind 
“€ resoly’d 





oi Miss Grantham? The violence — 
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«¢.Mf. Gr. Poor Mises Grantham! 
«<< ¥, Wild. Do you know ~~ ma 
6 dam ? 


«s AI, Gr. Lhave heard of her but 


‘* you, sir, l suppose, have been lony 


‘6 on an intimate fo oling ? 

« ¥. Wild. Bred up ‘together from 
© children, 

«M. Gr. Brave !—Is she hand 
‘some? 

«© Y. Wi/d. Her paint comes from 
“* Paris, and her femme de chambre 
‘© is an excellent artist. 

“<M. Gr Vers well!—Her shape : 

«YY. Wild. Pray, madam, is not 
‘¢ Curzon est eemed the best stay- 
‘* maker for people inclin’d to be 
** crooked ? 


“© M. Gr. But asto the qualities of 


‘¢her mind ; for instance, her under- 
‘6 ames S 
© Y¥. Wild. Uncultivated, 

ss M. Gr. Her wit ? 

«© ¥. Wild. Borrowed: 

«s MZ. Gr. Her taste ? 

«YY. Wild. Trifling. 

«« M. Gr. And her temper ? 

“© YY. Wild. Intolerable. 

‘© M. Gr. A finish’d picture. But 
“ come, these are not your real 
“thoughts: this is a sacrifice you 
*‘ think due tothe vanity of our Sex. 

«© Y. Wild. My honest sentiments ; 
‘* and to convince you how thorough- 

‘ly indifferent I am to that lady, | 
‘‘would, upon my veracity, as soon 
‘take a wife from the Grand Signior’s 
‘* seraglio. —Now, madam, | hope j you 
** are satisfy’d. 

«© MM. Gr. And you would not scru- 

‘ ple to acknowledge this before the 
‘* lady’s face ? 

‘© Y.Wild. The first opportunity. 

‘«¢ M. Gr. That 1 will take care to 
* provide you. Dare you meet me at 
«s her house ? 

«< Y. Wild. When? 

«< VM. Gr. In half an hour. 

«© Y. Wild. But wont a declaration 
** of this sort appear odd at _a— 

« M. Gr. Come, no evasion; your 
‘‘ conduct and character scem to me 
<¢ a little equivocal, and I must insist 
‘. onthis proof at least of-—— 

«© Y. Wild. You shall have it. 

‘© AL Gr. In halfan hour ? 

«© Y. Wild. This instant. 

« M. Gr, Be punctual. 

« Y, Wild, Or may forfeit your 
“* favour. 

‘ M. Gr. Very well; till then, sir 
* adieu.--Now [ think I have my 
ss = spark i inthetoil ; and if the fellow 

‘has any feeling, if f —_ t make 


‘him smart for every article --Come, | 


D 


“your aid [Exit 


** arrived ata critical period, If l can 
‘* but weather this point But why 
‘should I doubtit? It is in the day 
** of distress only that a great mat 
** displays his abilities. But I sha 
“want Papillion—where can the oe. 


ee. py be ? 


Enter Parituion, 
“© Y. Wild. So, sir, where have you 
‘¢ been rambling ? ? 

“ Pep. I did not suppose you would 
** want 

* Y. Wild. Want!—you are always 
“out ofthe way. Here have I been 
* forc’d to tell forty lies on my own 
** credit, and not a single soul to 
“vouch for the truth of them. 

*€ Pap, Lord, sir, you know— 

“Y¥. Wild. Don't plague me with 
** yourapologies ; but it is lucky for 
** you that | want your assistance 
** Come with meto Miss Grantham’. 

*¢ Pap. On what occasion ? 

«YY. Wild. An important one : 
* but Pll prepare youas we walk. 

«* Pap. Sir, I am really—I could 
** wish you w ould be so good as to— 

“« ¥. Wild. What, desert your 
«friend in the heat of battle! Oh, you 
** poltroon ! 

** Pap Sir, I would do any thing, 
** but you know I have not talents. 

« Y. Wild Ido; andfor my own 
*« sake shall not task them too high. 

«« Pap. Now | suppose the hour is 
© come when we shall pay for all. 

“ Y. Wild. Why, what a dastardly, 
“ hen hearted—But come, Papillion, 
‘this shall be your last campaign. 
«Don’t droop, man ; confide in your 
‘* leader, and remember Sub auspice 
** Teucro nil de-sperandum.  [Exit.’’ 


SCENE JI1.—An apartment in Miss 
Grantham’s Jouse. 


Enter a Servant, conducting in Old 
WiLpina. 

Ser. My lady, sir, will be at home 
immediately. Sir James Elliot is in 
the next room waiting her return, 

O, Wild. Pray, honest friend, will 
you tell Sir James that I beg the fa. 
vour of a word with him. [at Ser.} 

This unthinking boy! Half the pnr- 

pose of my life has been to plan this 
scheme for his happiness, and in one 
heedless hour has he mangled all. 


Enter Sir James Evusor. 
Sir, lask yourpardon ; but upon so 
interesting a subject, ( know you will 
excuse my intrusion. Pray, sir, of 











** my dear, I shall stand in need ot 


‘© Y, Wild. So Lam now, I think, 
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what credit is the family of the Syb- 
ihorps in Berkshire. 

Sir Ja, Sir! 

OU. Wild. | don’t mean as to pro- 
perty: that I am not so solicitous 
about ; but as to their character : Do 
they live in reputation? Are they re 
spected in the neighbeurhcod ? 

Sir Ja. The family of the Syb- 
thorps ! 

O. Weld. Of the Sybthorps. 

Sir Ja. Really t don’t know, sir- 
O. Wid. Not know! 

Sir Ja. No; it is the very first 
lime | ever heard of the name 

O.Wild. How steadily he denies it! 
Well done, baronet! I find Jack’s ac- 
count was a just one. | dside] Pray, 
Sir James, recollect yourself. 

Sir Ja. it will be to no purpose. 

QO. Hild. Come, sir, your motive for 
this aflected ignorance is a generous, 
but unnecessary proof of your triend- 
ship for my son; but I know the 
whole affair. 

Sir Ja. What affair ? 

O. Wild. Jack’s marriage. 

Sir Ja. What Jack ¢ 

O. bidid. My son Jack. 

Jir Ja. Is he marry’d ? 

O. Wid. Is he marry’d! why you 
know he is, 

Sir Ja. Not I, upon my honour. 

OU. Wild, Nay, that is going a little 
too far ; but to remove all your scru- 
ples at once, he has own’d it himself. 

Sir Ja. Ue has ! 

O- Wild. Ay, ay, tome—Every cir- 
cumstance; Going to your new pur- 
chase at Abington—meeting Lydia 
Sybthorp at the assembly—their pri 
vate interviews—surpris’d by the fa- 
ther—pistol—poker—and marriage ; 
in short, every particular. 

Sir Ja. And this account you had 
from your son ? 

O. Wild. From Jack ; not two hours 
ago. 

Sir Ja. I wish you joy, sir. 

O. Wild. Not much of that, I be- 
lieve. 

Sir Ja. Why, sir, does the mar- 
riage displease you ? 

O. Wild. Doubtless. 

Sir Ja. Then I fancy you may make 

yourself easy. 

O. Wild. Why so? 

Sir Ja. You have got, sir, the most 
prudent daughter-in-law in the British 
dominions. 

OG. Wild. 1am happy to hear it: 

Sw Ja. For though she mayn’t have 
brought you much, [’m sure she’ll 

yt t veu a farthing. 
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O. Wild Ay; exactly Jack’s ac- 
count. 

Sir Ja. She'll be easily jointur’d. 

O. Wild. Justice shall be done her. 

Sir Ja. No provision necessary for 
younger children. 

O. Wild. No, sir! why not ?—I can 
teil you, if she answers your account, 
not the daughter of a duke 

Sir Jue Ha, ha, ha, ha ! 

O. Wild. You are merry, sir. 

Sir Ja. What an unaccountable fel- 
low ! 

O. Wild. Sir! 

Sir Ja. | beg your pardon, sir—. 
But with regard to this marriage— 

O. Wild. Well, sir! 

Sir Ju. | take the whole histery to 
be neither more nor less than an ab. 
solute fable. 

0. Wild. How, sir ? 

Sir Ja. Even so. 

UO. Wild. Why, sir, do you think 
my son would dare to impose upon 
me? 

Sir Ja Sir, he would dare to im- 
pose upon any body—Don’t Il know 
him ? 

O. Wild. What do you know ? 

Sir Ja. | know, sir, that his narra. 
tives gain him more applause than cre- 
dit ; and that, whether from censti- 
tution or habit, there is no believing 
a syllable he says, r 

O Wild Oh, mighty weil, sir !— 
He wants to turn the tables upon 
Jack—But it won’t do ; you are fore- 
stall’d ; your novels won’t pass upon 
me 

Sir Ja. Sir! 

O. Wild. Nor is the character of 
my son to be blasted with the breath 
of a bouncer. 

Sir Ja. What is this ? 

O. Wild. No, no, Mr. Mandeville, 
it won’tdo; you are as well known 
here asin yourewncounty of Here- 
ford 

Sir Ja, Mr. Wilding, but that I am 
sure this extravagant behaviour owes 
its rise tosome impudent impositions 
of your son, your age would scarce 
prove your protection. 

O Wild. Nor, sir, but that [know 
my boy equal to the defence of his 
own honour, should he want a pro 
tector in this arm, wither’d and impo- 
tent as vou may think it. 

- Enter Miss GR aAntTuam. 

MM. Gr. Bless me, gentlemen, what 
is the meaning of this ? 

Sir Ja. No more at present, sir : 
[ have another demand upon your 
son; we'll settle the whole together. 
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O. Wild. 
justice. 

M. Gr. How, Sir James Elliot ! | 
flatter’d myself that you had finish’d 
your visits here, sir 
eternal object of your outrage? no: 
only insulted in my own person, but 
in that of my friends ! Pray, sir, what 
Lig ht—— 

‘O. Wild. Madam, | ask vour par 
don ; a disagreeable occasion brought 
me here ; I come, madam, to re 
nounce ali hopes of being nearer ally’d 
to you, my son being anfortunately 
married already. 

Mé. Gr Married! 

Sir Ja. Yes, madam, to a lady in 
the clouds: and because Il have re. 
fus’d to acknowledge her family, this 
old gentleman has behav’din a man- 
ner very inconsistent with his usual 
politeness. 

O. Wild. Sir, | thought this affair 
was to be reserv’d for another occa- 
sion ; but you, it seems__ 

M. Gr. Oh, is that the business !— 
Why, I begin to be afraid we are here 
a little in the wrong, Mr. Wilding. 

O. Wild. Madam! 

M. Gr. Your son has just con- 
firm’d Sir James Elliot’s opinion, at 
a conference under Miss Godfrey’s 
window. 

O. Wild. Is it possible ? 

MM. Gr. Most true; and assign’d 
too most whimsica! motives for the 
unaccountable tale. 

O. Wild. What can they be? 

M. Gr. An aversion for me, whom 
he has seen but once; and an aifec 
tion for Miss Godfrey, whom | am 
almost sure he never saw in his life. 

O. Hild. You amaze me. 

M. Gr. Indeed, Mr. Wilding, you: 
son is a most extraordinary youth ; 
he has finely perplex’d us all_lI think 
Sir James, you have a small obliga- 
tion to him. 

Sér Ja. Which I shall take care to 
acknowledge the first opportunity. 

O Wild: You have my consent— 
An abandon’d profligate! Was his 
father a proper subject for his—But J 
discard him. 

M. Gr Nay, now, gentlemen, vou 
are rather too warm: | can’t think 
Mr. Wilding bad-hearted at the bot- 
tom. This is a levity.— 

O. Wild. How madam a levity ! 

MM. Gr. Take my word for it, no 
more ; inflam’d into hahit by the ap 
probation of his juvemile friends. Will 
vou submit his punishment to me? 
i think I have the means in my hands, 


i am sure he will do you 


Must I be the 


both to satisfy your resentments, and 
cccomplish his cure in the bargain. 

Sir. Ja. | have no quarrel to him, 
but for all the ill offices he has done 
me with you. 

M. Gr Dye hear, Mr. Wilding ? 
1 am afraid my opinion with Sir 
James must cement the general peace. 

O. Wild. Madam, 1 submit to any— 

Linter a Servanr. 

Ser. Mr. Wilding’ to wait upon you 
madam. | fait. 

M. Gr. He is puntual, I find. Come 
good folks, you all act under my 4i- 
rection. You, sir, will get from your 
son, by what means you think fit, 
the ‘whole truth of the Abington bn- 
siness. You must likewise seeming- 
lv consent to his Marriage with Miss 
Godfrey, whom ! shrewdly suspect he 
has, by some odd accident, mistak- 
en tor me: the lady herself shall ap- 
pear at your call. Come, Sir James, 
you will withdraw. Lintend to pro- 
duce another performer, who will 
want a little instruction, Kitty ! 

Enter Kurry, 

Let John show Mr. Wilding in to his 
father ; then.come to my dressing 


room ; Ihave a short scene to give 
you in study [fat Aitry |—The 
virlis lively, and, I warrant, will do 


her character justice Come, Sir 
James. Nay, no ceremony ; we must 
be as busy as bees. [ Hrit Miss Gran- 
tham and Sir James. ] 

O. Widd. This strange boy !__ But 
I must command mytemper 

Y. Wiid. | Speaking as he enters 1 
People to speak with me! See what 
they want Papillion. My‘iather here ! 
that’s unlucky enough, 

O. Wild. Ela, Jack, 
you here? 

Y. Wi/d. Why, I thought it my 
duty to wait upen Miss Grantham, in 
order to make her some apology for 
the late unfortunate—— 

O. Wild. Well, now, that is pru- 
dently as well as politely done, 

Y. Wild. | am happy to meet, sir, 
with your approbation. 

O. Wild. 1 have been thinkine. 
Jack, ahout my daughter ia law ; as 
the affair is publick, it is not decen! 
tolet her continue longer at her { 
ther’s. 

Y. Wild. Sir! 

O. Wild. Would it not be right to 
send for her home ? 

Y. Wild. Doubtless, sir. 

O. Wild. 1 think so. Why then 
to morrow my chariot shall fetch her. 
Y. Wild. The devil it shall! [ Aside } 
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O. Wild. No! why not ? 

Y. Wid. The journey may be dan- 
eerous in her present condition. 

O. Wild. Whats the matter with 
her ? 

¥. Wild. She is big with child, sir. 

O. Wild. An audacious—Big with 
child! that is fortunate. But, how- 
ever, an easy carriage and short siages 
can’t hurt her. 

Y. Wid. Pardon me, sir, I dare not 
trust bev; she is six months gone. 

O. Wild. Nav, then, there may be 
danger indeed. But should not | 
wrue to her father, just to let him 
know that you have discovered the 
secret ? 

Y. Wid. By all means, sir, it will 
make him extremely happy. 

O Wild. Why, then, | will instant- 
ly about it, Pray, how do you direct 
Lv him ? 

Y. Wild. Abington, Berkshire. 

O. Wild. True; but his address ? 

Y. Wild. You need not trouble 
yourself, sir: I skall write by this 
post to my wife, and will send your 
letter inclos’d. 

O. Wild. Ay, ay, that will do. 

[ Going. 

Y. Wild. So, 1 have parry’d that 
thrust, 

O Wild. Though, upon second 
thoughts, Jack, that will rather look 
too familiar for an introductory let 
ter. 

Y. Wild. Sir! 

O. Wild. And these country gentle- 
men are full of punctilio—No, Pll 
send hima letter apart; so give me 
his direction. 

Y. Wild. You have it, sir. 

O. Wild, Ay, but his name ; I have 
been so hurry’d that I have entirely 
forgot it. 

Y. Wild. I am sure so have I, 
{ 4side}—His name—his name, sir— 
Hlopkins. 

O, Wild. Hopkins ! 

Y. Wild. Yes, sir. 

O. Wild That is not the same name 
that you gave me hefore ; that, if I re- 
collect, was either Sy pthorp or Syb- 
thorp. 

Y Wild. You are right, sir ; that 
is his paternal appellation: but the 
name of Hopkins he took for an estate 
of his mother’s: so he is indiscrimi- 
nately called Hopkins or Sybthorp : 
and now I recollect I have his letter 
in my pocket—He signs himself Syb- 
thorp Hopkins, 

oO. Wi/d. There is no end of this ; I 
must stop himat once. Hark ye, sir, 
{ think you ore called mv son ¢ 


Y. Wild. I hope, sir, you have no 
reason to doubt it. 

O. Wid. And look upon yourseli 
as a gentleman ? 

Y. Midd. In having the honor of de- 
scending froin you. 

O. Wild. And that you think a suf- 
ficient pretension ? 

¥. Hild. Sir, pray, sic— 

O. Wild. And by what means do 

you imagine your ancestors obtain’d 
that distinguishing title? By their 
pre-eminence in virtue, I suppose 

¥. Wild. Doubtless, sir. 

O.Wi/d. And has it never occurr’d 
to you, that what was gain’d by honor 
might be lost by infamy ? 

Y. Wild. Perfectly, sir. 

O. Wild. Are you to learn what re- 
dress even the imputation ofa lie de- 
mands ; and that nothing less thar 
the life of the adversary can extinguish 
the affront ? 

Y. Wild. Doubtless, sir. 

O. Wil/d. Then, how dare you call 
yourself a gentleman? you, whose life 
has been one continued scene of fraud 
and falsity ! And would nothing con- 
tent you but making me a partner in 
your infamy ? Not satisfied with vio- 
lating that great band of society, mu- 
tual confidence, the most sacred rights 
of nature must be invaded, and your 
father made the innocent ifstrument 
to circulate your abominable imposi- 
tions ! 

¥. Wild But, sir! 

O. Wild. Within this hour my life 
was near sacrific’d in defence of your 
fame: But perhaps that was your in- 
tention ; and the story of your mar- 
riage merely calculated to send me 
out of the world, as a grateful return 
for my bringing vou into it. 

Y. Wiid. For heaven’s sake, sir. 

O. Wild. What other motive ? 

Y. Wild. Hear me, Ientreat you, 
sir. 

O. Wild. To be again impos’d on ! 
no Jack, my eyes are open’d at last. 

Zz. Wild. ‘By all that’s sacred, sir— 

O. Wiid. | am now deaf to your de- 
lusions. 

Y. Wild. Bat hear me, sir. 
the Abington business 

O. Wi/d. An absolute fiction. 

Y. Wild. 1 do. 

O. Wi/d- And how dare you 

Y, Wild. I crave but a moment’s 
audience 

O. Wild. Go on. 

_ Y. Wild. Previous to the commu- 
nication of your intention for me, | 
accidentally met, with a ladv, whos¢ 
charms- ‘ 
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O. Wild So!— what here’s another 
marriage trumped out? but that is a 
stale device. And, pray, sir, what 
place does this fady inhabit? Come, 
come, goon; you have a fertile in- 
vention, and this is a fine opportuni- 
ty. Well, sir, and this charming lady, 
residing, I suppose, in nubibus. 

Y. Wild. No sir ; in London. 

O Wild. Indeed ! 

Y. Wild. Nay, more, and at this in- 
stantin this house. 

O. Wild. And her name——- 

Y. Wild. Godfrey. , 

O. Wild. The friend of Miss Gran- 
tham ? 

Y. Wild The very same, sir. 

O. Wild. Have you spoke to her ? 

¥. Wild. Parted from her not ten 
minutes ago; nay, am here by her 
appointment. 

O. Wild. Has she favoured your 
address ? 

Y, Wild. Time, sir, and your appro- 
bation, will, I hope. 

O. Wild. Look ye, sir, as there is 
some little probability in this story, 
I shall think it worth farther enquiry. 
To be plain with you, I know Miss 
Godfrey ; am intimate with her fami- 
ly ; and though you deserve but little 
from me, I will endeavour to aid your 
intention. But if, in the progress of 
this affair, you practise any of your 
usttal arts; if I discover the least 
falsehood, the least duplicity, remem- 
ber you have lost a father. 

Y. Wi/d. Ishatl submit withouta 
murmur. [Exit Old Wilding. 
Enter Pari.vion. 

*©Y. Wild. Well, Papillion. 

‘* Pap. Sir, here has been the devil 
** to pay within. 

**¥. Wild.What’s the matter ? 

“‘Pap Awhole legion of cooks, 
‘confectioners, musicians, waiters 
‘© and watermen. 

« Y. Wild. What do they want ? 
“* Pap You, sir. 

«YY. Wild. Me! 

‘‘ Pep Yes, sir, they have brought 
in their bills. 

‘* ¥. Wild. Bills! for what ? 

‘* Pap. Forthe entertainment you 
‘ gave last night upon the water, 

“ Y. Wild. That I gave? 

<¢ Pap. Yes, sir ; you remember the 
«bill of fare; I am sure the very 
‘mention of it makes my mouth 
© water 

Y. Wild. Prithee, are you mad? 
‘There must he some mistake ; you 
“ know that I ‘ 
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** Pap, They have been vestiy puz- 
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*« zled to find out your lodgings; bu‘ 
‘¢ Mr. Robinson meeting by accident 
** with Sir James Elliot, he was kind 
** enough to tell them where you liv’d 
‘¢ —Here are the bills: Almacks, 
‘twelve dozen of claret, ditto cham- 
“* pagne, frontiniac, s weetmeats, pine 
‘‘apples: the whole amount is 372!. 
‘© 9s. besides music and fire works. 

“ Y. Wild. Come, sir, this is no 
“« time for trifling. 

** Pap. Nay, sir, they say they have 
** gone fullas low as they can aiford , 
‘and they were in hopes, from the 
“‘ yreat satisfaction you express’d to 
** Sir James Elliot, that you would 
‘throw themin an additional com 
*€ pliment. 

“ Y, Wild. Hark ye, Mr. Papillion, 
‘* if you don’t cease your impertinence 
‘| shall pay you a compliment that 
** you would gladly excuse. 

‘© Pap. Upon my faith, I relate but 


*« the mere matter of fact. You know, © 


‘* sir, [ am but bad at invention ,; 
“‘ though this incident, | can’t help 
‘“* thinking, is the natural fruit of your 
« happy one, 

“« Y. Wild. But are you serious ° 
‘*is this possible ? : 

** Pap. Most certain. It was wit! 
“difficulty I vestrain’d theiv impo 
“tience; but, however, f have dis- 
‘* patched them to your lodgings, with 
“<a promise that you shall immediate 
** ly meet them. 

“© Y. Wild Oh, there we shall soon 
‘rid our hands of the troop.”—Now, 
Papillion, | have news for you. My 
father has got to the bottom of the 
the whole Abington business, 

Pap. The deuce ? 

Y. Wild. We parted this moment 
Sucha scene ! 

Pap. And what was the issue? 

Y. Wild. Happy beyond my hopes. 
Not only an act of oblivion, but aire: 
mise to plead my cause with the fair. 

Pap. With Miss Godfrey ? 

Y. Wild. Who else?—He is now 
with her in another room. 

Pap: And there is no_you under- 
stand me—in all this? 

Y. Wild. No, uo ; that is all ove? 
now—my reformation is fix’d. 

Pap. As a weather-cock: 

Y. Wi'd. Here comes my father. 


Enter Old Witptse. 

0. Hild. Weil, sir, 1 find im thi 
last article you have condeseended tu 
tell me thetruth: the youmg lady is 
not averse to your union ; but in oy- 


der to fix so mutahtes min’. fheve 
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drawn upaslisht contract which you 
are both to siga. 

Y. Weld. With transport, 

O. Wild. | wiliintreduce Miss God- 
irev. [ Exit. 

Y. Wild. Did not I tell you, Papil- 
lion ? 

Pap. This is amazing, indeed ! 

Y. Wild. Am not La happy fortu- 
nate 2—But they come, 

Enter Old Witvine and Miss Gov 
FREY, 

O. Hild. VW, macem, he has not 
the highest sense of the great honour 
vou do him, I shall cease to regard 
him ——There, sir, make your ac- 
knowledgements to that lady. 

Y. Wed. Sir! 

OU. Wud. This is more than you me- 
rit; but let your future behaviour 
testify your gratitude 

3. Wild. Papillion! madam! sir! 

QO, Wad. What, is the puppy pet- 
rified! why don’t you go up to the 
adv ? 

¥. Wild. Up to the lady !—That 
jady? 

O. Ifild That lady!—To be sure 
What other lady? To Miss Godfrey ? 

¥. Wild. That lady Miss Godirey? 

O. Wild. What is all this? Hark 
ve, sir ; | see what you are at ; but no 
crifiing ; Ill be no more the dupe of 
your double detestable Recoilect 
my last resolution: This instant your 
hand to the contract, or tremble at 
the consequence. 

Y. Wid. Siw, that-I hope, is— 
might not I--to be sure 

O;. Wild. No further evasions! 
There, sir. 

Y Wild. Weigh ho! [Signsat ] 

O. Wild. Very well. Now, madam, 
your name if you please. 

' ¥. Wild. Papiliion, do you know 
who she is ? 

Pap. Thai’s a question indeed ! 
Don’t you, sir? 

¥. Wild. Not 1, as I hope to be 
sav’d. 








Enter a Sexvanr. 

Ser. A young lady begs to speak 
with Mr. Wilding. 

¥Y. Wild. With me ? 

M. God. A young lady with Mr 
Wilding! 

Ser. Seems dress’d madam, and 
extremely pressing for admittance. 

4 God. Indeed! There may be 
something in this! You must per- 
mit me, sir, to pausea little; who 
knows but a prior claim may prevent— 

O. Wild. How, sir, who is this 
lady ? 


Y. Wild. It is impossible for me to 
divine, sir. 

O. Wid. You know nothing of her? 

Y Wild. How should I ? 

O. Wild. You hear, madam. 

Vf. God, | presume your son can 
have no objection to the lady’s appear- 
ance, 

¥, Wid. Not in the least, madam. 

M. God. Show her in, John. 

[ £azt Ser. 

O. Wild. No madam, I don’t think 
there is the least room for suspect- 
ing him; he can’t be so abandoned 
as to—but she is here. Upon my 
word a sightly woman. 

Enter Kirrvy as Miss Syptuore. 

Kit. Where is ie ?>—Oh, let me 
throw my arms—my life, my 

Y. Wald. Heyday! 

Kit. And could you leave me ? and 
for so longa space? Think how the 
tedious time has lagg’d along. 

Y. Weld Madam! 

Kit. But we are met at last, and 
now will part no more, 

Y. Wild. The deuce we won’t! 

Kit, What, not onekind look; no 
tender word to hail our second meet- 
ing ! 

Y. Wild. What the devil is all this ? 

Kit. Are all your oaths, your pro- 
testations, come to this? Have I de- 
serv’d such treatment? Quitted my 
father’s house, left all my friends, and 
wander’d here alone in search of thee, 
thou first, last, only object of my 
love. 

O. Wild. To what can all this tend? 
Hark ye, sir, unriddle this mystery. 

Y. Wild. Davus, non Edipus, sum, 
It is beyond me, I confess. Some lu- 
natic escap’d from her keeper, I sup- 

ose, 

Kit. Am I disown’d then, contemn’d, 
slighted ? 

O. Wild. Hold ; let me enquire into 
this matter alittle. Pray, madam— 
You seem to be pretty familiar here 
—Do you know this gentleman ? 

Kit. Yoo well. 

O Wild. His name? 

Kit, Wilding 

O. Wild. So far she is right. Now 
yours, if you please. 

Kut. Wilding. 

Omnes. Wilding. 

Q. Wild. And how came yon by 
that name, pray ? 

Kit. Most lawfully, sir: by the sa. 
cred band, the holy tie that made us 
one. 








O. Wild, V7bat, married to him? 
Kit, Most true. 
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Omnes. How ! 

Y. Wild. Sir, may I never— 

O. Wild. Peace, monster !——One 
question more: Your maiden name ? 

Kit Sybthorp. 

O. Wild. Lydia, from Abington, in 
the county of Berks ? 

Kit. The same. 

O Wild As I suspected. Sothen 
the whole story is true, and the mon 
ster is married at last. 

¥. Wild. Me sir! By all that’s— 

O. Wild. Eternal dumbness seize 
thee, measureless liar ! 

Y. Wild. \f not me, hear this gen- 
tleman— Marquis— 

Pap. Not 1; I’ll be drawn into none 
of your scrapes: it is a pit of your 
own digging ; and so get out as well 
as you can. Mean time I’ll shift for 
myself, [ Exit. 

O. Wild. What evasion now, mon- 
ster ? 

M. God. Deceiver ! 

O. Wid. Liar ! 

M. God. Impostor ! 

Y. Wild. Why, this is a general 
combinatien todistract me ; but I will 
be heard. Sir, you are grossly im- 
pos’d upon; the low contriver of this 
woman’s shallow artifice I shall soon 
find means to discover ; and as to vov 
madam, with whom I have been sud 
denly surpris’d into a contract, I 
most solemnly deciare this is the first 
time I ever set eyes on you 

O. Wild. Amazing confidence! 
Did not I bring her at your request ? 

Y¥. Wild. No. 


M. God, Is not this your own let- 
ter ? 

Y. Wild. No. 

Ket. Am not I your wife ? 

Y. Wild. No. 

Q. Wild. Did not you own it to me? 

Y. Wild. Yes—that is—no, no. 

Kit Hear me. 

Y. Wild. No. 

M. God. Answer me. 

Y. Wild. No. 

0. Wild. Have not I-—— 

Y. Wild. No, no, no, Zounds ! you 
areall mad ; andif I stay, Ishall catch 
the infection. [ Zit. 
Enter Sir James Exvnior and Miss 

GrRaNTHAM. 

Cmnes. Ha, ha, ha ! 

M. Gr. Finely perform’d. 

O. Wild. You have kept your pro- 
mise, and [ thank you, madam. 

M. Gr My medicine was somewhat 


you know-—— 

O. Wild. lf his cure is completed, 
he will gratefully acknowledge the 
cause; if not the pu:.ishment comes 
far short of his crimes. It is needless 
to pay you any compliments, Sir 
James : with that lady yeu can’t fail 
tobe happy I shan’t venture to hint 
ascheme I have greatly at heart, till 
we have undeniable proofs of the suc- 
cess of our operations. To the ladies, 
indeed, no character is so dangerous 
as that of a liar: 

They in the fairést fames can fix a flaw, 
And vanquish females whom they never saw. 
[Ezeunt, 
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THE 


DOUBTFUL SON; 


OR, 


SECRETS OF A PALACE. 


A PLAY—IN FIVE ACTS, 


BY WILLIAM D!IMOND, Esa. 


1810. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


Alfonso, marquis of Lerida, Mr. C. Kemble, 


Leon, bis reputed son, Abbott. 
Malvogli, a Portugwese, Sowerby. 
Barrachio, Farley, 
Fabuletto, Bannister, 


Vasquez, Mr, Mewage. 
Notary, Carr. 
Victoria of Lerids, Mrs, Glover. 
Rosaviva, Miss H. Kelly. — 
Fioribel, Mrs, Gibbs, 


Notaries—Alguazi!s—Domestics, &c. 
Scene—the Palace of Lerida in Madrid, 


Time—from pine in the morning until the same bour at night, 


ACT I. 


SCENE—A hall in the palace of Imrida; at the ex~ 
tremity of which a large double staircase ascends 
to different gaiieries—-a plaintive air is skilfully 
played upon the flute behind the scenes-———Flori- 
bel opens a door in the gallery, and descends the 
stair—case from the left, carrying @ mourning veil 
——she listens with an air of melancholy attention 
to the strain, and adyances to the front of the stage 
as it ceases, 


Flor. Leon! dear unconscious Leon! 
you breathe upon the flute sounds of 
peace, and greet the return of your na- 
tal morning with a delighted spirit. 
Yes, you rejoice—you alone—the anni- 
versary of whose fatal birth devotes this 
palace to evernal sadness! ( the ar as re- 
sumed, dying away in distance ) he wan- 
ders further through the gardens— 
heighho! tis scarce nine o’clock yet, 
and already I fee] so weary 


FasuLerro enters cautiously at a side 
door. 

Fab. Hist! Floribel—hist ! 

Fior. Ah! Fabuletto !—you always 
approach me on the tiptoe of mystery; 
like a lover rather than a husband. 

Fab. Hist !—is he risen yet ? 

Flor. Who? - 

Fab. Why, signor Devil--don Woif 
in sheep’s cloathing—that villainous, 
execrable, infernal— 

Flor. Portuguese. Be silent, my 
good angry husband ; or if you must 
prate, let it be in a lower key—the 
man in auestion is in his chamber just 








above us, and if your complimentary 
epithets chance to reach his ear, our 
os will be marred forever. 

ab. Earthquakes, fatal to his na- 
tive Lisbon, pursue and overwhelm 
him ! 

Flor, Perfect heroic verse! prythee, 
good man, leave your bombast, and tel! 
me the cause of this extraordinary 
passion. 

fab. The triumph of hypocrisy and 
the distress of virtuous hearts! the si- 
tuation of the family becomes every 
day more terrible and alarming—har- 
mony and confidence are banished 
from its bosom ; while, in their room, 
cold disgusts, sullen jealousies, and 
angry apprehensions, are substituted 
between the husband and the wife— 
between parents and their children ~ 
Within this last month the temper of 
the marquis has become intolerable. 

flor. Truly, Fabuletto, your own 
temper has of late been none of the 
sweetest. 

Fab. 1 know it, Floribel. I have 
lived from infancy in the service of the 
marquis —till now I have alweys been 
honoured by his confidence—a kinder, 
nobler, truer Castilian spirit, never 
could exist: how then can I preserve 
my patience when I bebold this hon- 
ourable man entangled in the snares of 
a knave, yet am forbidden to relieve 
him from his danger ? 
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Flor. But what proofs have you 
that signor Malvogli is indeed a knave ? 

kai. Are mystery and disguise the 
characteristies of an honest man ?~ 
nobody is acquainted with his origin, 
or his former situation in life. My un- 
suspecting master meets with him a 
destituteand triendjess adventurer—he 
hears that he has been unfortunate, 
and he forgets to enquire whether he 
has not also been unworthy :—the 
gates of the palace are thrown open to 
him, and from the very moment when 
this cralty insinuating Portuguese was 
tirst domesticated here, the unhappi- 
ness of his benetactors may be dated, 
He has wormed himself into the con- 
fidence of every individual in the fa- 
mily, and employs his knowledge of 
their secrets for the destruction of each 
other. You look incredulous, Flori- 
bel—oh! [ perceive it_you are the 
dupe of this impostor equally with 
others. 

Fler. No; ! have escaped the infec- 
tion which seems to spread through 
the house; but I grieve to tell you, 
Fabuletto, that my mistress is no less 
infatuatea by the speciousness of this 
hvpocritethan the marquis himself: she 
has actually—I tremble while | speak 
it—confided to him that fatal secret, 
upon which the peace and honor of her 
whole lite depends. 

#ub. (staring) Eh! how !—you do 
not, cannot mean the 

Flor. Yes, Fabulettu—that secret, 
which for twenty vears we both have 
guarded more closely than our lives, 
my indiscreet mistress has imparted to 
Malvogli—tis true, she first exacted 
from tim a solemn oath never to be- 
trav her confidence. 

fab. Madness and ruin! his oath 
truly! what reliance can be placed on 
the religion of a wretch whose morality 
is tainted to the core ”? The marchion- 
ess has undone herself—bhas she com. 
mitted those papers to his keeping? 
Speak—- 

Flor. No ; he was only suffered to 
peruse them in her presence—that 
confession in her own writing —and 
that terrible letter traced with the 
blood of a dying man, are both secured 
again with'n the secret drawer of my 
lady’s jewe! casket. 

Pab. Then it may not yet he too 
late to save her__assist me, my dear 
Floribel, to unmask this traitor. Fn- 
counter him with his own arts ; soothe, 
flatter, caress—in short, grant him 
whatever he requires. 

Flor. That’s rather extraordinary 
advice from a husband ; however, mark 








me, my first step towards Malvogli’s 
confidence, must be the appearance 
of having forieited yours—hist, hist! 
I hear his foot upon the staircase — 
quick ! raise your voice, and appear to 
tind fault with me, if you can. 

fab. O! Il can easily contrive that 
—fraises his tone) hark’ye, signora, f 
myst make you know aid respect the 
authority of a husband; and if ever 
again you presume 

flor. 1 defy your authority—you 
may be my husband, but you shall ne- 
ver be my tyrant. (Malvogli descends 
the stair from the lefi, and advances be- 
tween them. ) 

Mail. How! my worthy friends! 
what is all this ? wrangling, accusing, 
and a temale in tears! 

Flor. (affeciinz to ery) Yes, signos 
Malvoglhi, that monster has been threat- 
ening me. 

Mal. Horrible! signor Fabuletto! 
did ever a man of honour oppress a 
being of the softer sex ? 

‘ab. Sdeath, signor Malvogli, what 
right have you to interfere ? There is 
no man of honour in the room, that I 
know of ; and this being of the softer 
sex, happens to be my wife—a crea- 
ture bound by law and religion to 
obey me. 

Mal. Oh, you are too impetuous ; 
come, refer your dispute to me; suffer 
me to be an umpire betwixt my friends, 

Fab. lf I ever accepted an arbitra- 
tor in domestic differences, my mas- 
ter’s Portugeuse secretary would be 
the last I should approve. 

Mal. Signor! you grow scurrilous ; 
you pay me too little respect. 

ab. Oh, no—you are mistaken ; 
tis impossible any Aonest man should 
pay signor Malvogli too fiitle respect. 

[ He bows sar castically and exits. 

Mal. I am host in astonishment— my 
fair Floribel, what has been the cause 
of this dispute ? 

Flor. (stul affecting tears) We came 
here on purpose to abuse and il] treat 
me; but I'll bear it no longer; Pil 
havea separate maintenance before to- 
morrow, or run him 1n debt till he is 
forced to fly the country ! 

Mal. Think of it no more—a fleet- 
ing cloud had hovered between my 
confidence and you, but this removes 
it— 

Flor. Umph! is that all the comfort 
you can give me. 

Mai Patience! vou shall find in me 
a poweriul protector ; tis time for me 
te prove my friendship, and I shall be- 
gin by entrusting to your charge an 
important secret__but, soft! look that 
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no person can overhear us. (Floribe/ 
steals gently to observe.) Now, if | could 
whecdle this weak creature to entrust 
me for a few minutes with that casket, 
where the important papers are con- 
ceaied— 

Fior. (returning) There's not a soul 
stirring—now then for the secret, sig- 
nor! 

Mal. Floribel! serve your friend, 
your real friend, and a splendid destiny 
awaits you. | am to marry Kosaviva ; 
the marquis wills it so. 

Flor Indeed ! 

Mal. Tis a point irrevocably fixed ; 
and if you, my dearest Floribel—you, 
who possess so much interest with Ro- 
saviva, will but strive to dispose her 
affections to our wish— 

Fier. Ah! signor, but Don Leon, 
the marquis’s son, is in love with her 

Mal. Umph! we shall cure him of 
the folly. 

Flor. Well, but signor, Rosaviva 
also lovese= 

Mal. Him ? 

lor. Yes ; tenderly, devotedly ! 

Mal, We may find a remedy for the 
lady’s foible also. 

Flor. So! but then my lady—the 
marchioness— 

Mal. Her opinions may be modelled 
to our pleasure ; or, if otherwise, her 
opposition will be of trifling moment. 
As for the amorous Leon, he is desti- 
ned to travel —and to travel dong ; and 
Fabuletto, the sage, experienced Fabu- 
letto, shall be the Mlentor of our new 
Telemachus. (takes her hand) And now, 
mv excellent Floribel! to what more 
nearly regards yourself: beloved, re- 
garded, possessing the esteem and con- 
fidence of all—you shall remain abso- 
jute mistress over our establishment. 
No husband then, no threats, nc 
coarse commands, but gentle halcyon 
hours and blest transporting— 


Flor. Ah, I see by your coaxing and 
flattering, that you really want my as- 
sistance. 


Mal. To confess the truth, I do de- 
pend upon your friendship greatly. — 
You were always a_ kind, obliging 
creature, and this very morning, for 
instance, it is in your power to render 
me a signal service, 

ior. Indeed ! * 


Mal. That is—I call ‘ta signal ser 
vice, only from the consequence that 
the marqu’s attaches to it—in itself if 
is the merest trifle—the marquis is fan- 
cifully desirous of presenting to Resa- 
viva upon her marriage, a setof jewels 
precisely like those belonging to the} 





marchioness, and he wishes to do it by 
surprize. 

Flor. (fixing her eyes upon him)— 
Well, signor. 

Mal. ‘lis a singular idea, I confess ; 
yet ’twere best to humour the caprice 
—perhaps he may ask you for your la- 
dy’s casket, just to compare them for 
an instant with his jeweller— . 

for. Umph! this is indeed a singn- 
lar idea. 

Mai. O! he fancies them particu 
larly beautiful You may readily ima- 
gine, Floribel, the affair is perfectly in- 
different to me. (the marquis speaks 
Jrom above) 

arg. Has signor Malvogli left his 
chamber ? 

Mal. Hark! the marquis is here. 
(the marquis descends from the right 
hand stairs) My noble patron ! 

Marg. Your faithful friend, Malvog- 
li! never address me by another title ; 
| have been seeking you in your cham- 
ber. 

Mil. 1 should have waited on your 
excellency, but stopped in my way to 
apprize Floribel of your wishes res- 
pecting her lady‘s jewels, 

Mary. | thank you for the recollec- 
tion. Floribel! fetch the casket hi- 
ther. 

Flor. (pulls Malvogh by the sleeve) 
Signor! recollect the papers are de- 
posited 

Marq. Did you not hear me? 

flor. shail obey your excellency! 








(aside) Fabuletto desired that I should 
grant every thing; but | will have an 
eye upon them. [ear?. 

Marg. Vhat woman has offended 
you, I fear, You look uneasy, my 
friend ! 

Mal. Ah, if the feature betray the 
feeling, trust me, I have deeper cause 
‘or uneasiness than a woman’s prattle. 
Do I not behold my friend and benefac. 





secret melancholy ! 

Marg. Malvogli! you are right ; 1 
am indeed the victim of a cruel slow 
disease, that enervates my mind, and 
subdues my body ; refuses to destroy 
the sufferer quite, and yet admits no 
hope of cure. 

Mal. You resign yourself te despon- 


‘dence too easily—may not the mar- 


chioness—-—— 

Marg. Her very name is a mortal 
sickness to my soul ! 

Mal. Let ine then observe 
Son 

Marq. (furiously) Who? my son ? 
mv son ! ha,-ha, ha'~-no, no—I have 
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Mai. Compose yourself, I beseech 
you, my dear lord! it is not from mere 
conjecture that a judgment eo terrible 
should decisively be formed. 

Marg. Conjecture! ah, I am but too 
certain of my dishonor. Mark me, 
Malvogli—at an age of thoughtlessness 
and passion, when our sight reigns 
despotic over our other senses, | beheld 
and loved Victoria—at a father’s com- 
mand she yielded me her hand ; but, 
alas! her heart was not included in the 
gift. Even at the altar, a cold reluc- 
tance hung upon her vows, and chilled 
the ardur of my bliss. Six little months 
of wediock had scarcely moderated in 
the husband the transports of a lover, 
when my sovereign appointed me to 
the government of Mexico—oh ! with 
what doating tenderness I pressed Vic- 
toria to my arms, and breathed upon 
her lips a thousand fond adieus !—still 
to the last, insensible and cold, she 
merely thanked my love, prayed the 
kind safnts to keep me in their charge, 
and saw me part without one natural 
tear—one heartfelt sigh ! 

Mal. (poented/y) Leon then was born 
subsequent to your departure ¢ 

Marg. Ay ! born, where and how ? 

in infamous concealment, and with dis 
graceful mystery. Abandoning her pa- 
lace and her retinue, without the 
knowledge of a single relative or friend, 
the humble marchioness commenced a 
journey in the depth of winter ; and in 
a wretched hovel, at the foot of the Py- 
rennes, with only two domestics to at- 
test its birth, an heir to the noble house 
of Lerida met the light. 

Mal. These domestics were 

Marg. Garcia, an old chamberlain, 

now no more, and Floribel, the wife of 
Fabuletto, The marchioness, myste- 
rious and inexplicable to the world, for 
five successive years detained her in- 
fant from its natural claims, in foreign 
travel and the society of strangers. — 
The clamors of my kindred reached 
me often ; but still the letters of Victo- 
ria, professing constant love, and plead- 
ing 11] health as the couse of her con- 
tinued absence, lulled my suspicions in 
their birth. FE parted with doubt and 
fear—to think of them no more ; and 
when, after sixteen years of absence 
and impatient hope, I reach’d my 
sigh’d-for home once more, O dupe ! 
O creduleus ideot that 1 was !—confi. 
dence and love possessed my bosom—! 
embraced Victoria as my constant wife, 
and blessed in Leon the fancied copy 
of my glorious sires ! : 
Mal, And wherefore should you now 





Mary. Listen to me, friend! about a 
twelvemonth after my return, Garcia, 
one of the two domestics that had at. 
tended the marchioness on her jour- 
ney, was suddenly stricken by the hand 
of death : in his expiring moments he 
prayed to speak with me alone. The 
last agony was on him when I[ reached 
his chamber. ‘* Forgive your servant,” 
cried the dying man, “ your car has 
been abused with falshood—Leon is no 
child of yours ; he is the son of the 
marchioness by a low-born page.” 
Horror and amazement overcame my 
faculties, and I fell insensible. Ere I 
recovered, the wretched Garcia had 
ceased to breathe—all evidence of my 
disgrace had perished with him ; but 
from that fatal hour his werds have 
murmur’d in my ear incessantly. 
Conceive, Malvogli—imagine my des- 
pair! tormented by the dread, that all 
the glories of my ancient house—my 
name, my office, and my wide domains 
will become the patrimony of an alien 
to my blood—the child of vice and 
shame—my dishonor and my curse— 
who, to increase my distraction, comes 
daily to insult my ear with dutiful pro- 
fesstons and the name of Father / 
Mul. Alas, my lord, compassionate 
the frailty of human nature ; recellect 
the lovely Resaviva, whom you have 
introduced to the marchioness and to 
the world as your ward, but who, in 
fact, may claim a tenderer tie 
Marq. (interrupting) Yes, my friend, 
that Rosaviva shall become the aven- 
ger of her father ! 


Enter Frorisst, with the casket. 


Flor. Here is the casket my lord! 
but I must replace it before my lady 
rises, 
Marq. (taking the casket) Floribel, 
give orders that po person enter this 
room unless I ring. 
Flor. (aside to Malvogli) Recollect, 
signor, you have sworn 
Mal. (in a low voice) Never to ac- 
quaint the marquis where he may find 
certain documents enough ! 
Marq. Fioribel! leave us. 
Flor. | am gone my lord. (aside) 
Fabuletto shall know of this, how- 
ever. [ezvt. 
[The marquis opens the casket, and 
sighing detply, draws forth u 
bracelet. } 
Marq. Ah, ’tis here—my picture— 
painted in the days of confidence and 
bliss—days forever past! come, fatal 
bracelet! once pledge of love, now, in- 
strument of vengeance—welcome, wel 
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Mal. You alarm me! what dreadful 
purpose is in your mind. 

Mary. Do you not recollect in the 
matchiones’s chamber, a large paint- 
ing, her own design, which generally 
is kept veiled ? 

Mal. Perfectly: the subject is the 
parting of Hector and Andromache. 

Marq. Ay: did no living resemb- 
lance ot the warrior ever strike you? 

Mal. Yes. The features have often 
reminded me of Leon: indeed, | once 
observed so to the marchioness ; but 
she seemed distressed at the remark— 
the effect of accident, no doubt. 

Miurg. No—of guilt—of deep and 
damning guilt. Frequently have | sur- 
prised her gazing on that picture, all 
drowned in tears, and uttering wild 
complaints. In that warrior her adul- 
terous eyes gloat on the father of her 
Leon 

Mal. Fancy! mere fancy! 

Marq. \ am convinced !—[takes ano- 
ther bracelet from his bosom] look up- 
on this bracelet! tis fashioned precise- 
ly like the other; but the miniature 
which it contains is copied from the 
warriors face. This likeness I shall 
substitute for my own. Ii the false 
one remain silent, you must feel, Mal- 
vogli, I have proof enough—or in 
whatever manner she may mention it, 
an instant explanation must ensue, and 
drag the shameful secret of her crimes 
to hight. 

Mal. if your excellency ask my ad- 
vice, | must condemn the project alto- 
gether. Honour revolts from such in- 
sidious means—if, indeed, any accident 
were to place certain facts before your 
eye, | might excuse your penetrating 
tbe mystery to its centre ; but to spread 
a systematic snare—oh ! my lord! what 
delicate mind would condescend to use 
expedients so derogatory to the dignity 
of man? 

Marg. | cannot now retract—the 
touch stone is in my hand, and doubt 
distracts me worse than certainty. 


Mai. ( aside ) Now to employ the se- 
eret spring! Nay, my lord, in honor’s 
name !—-( attempting to remove the cas- 
ket from him. ) 

Marg. (passionaiely) Away! my re- 
solution’s fixt ! 

Mal. Nay, nay—you must not 
shall not—(.Malvogh, affecting to force 
the casket from the marquis, touches « 
secret spring, by whieh action the upper 
part of the casket remains in /as hands, 
and the faise bottom with the marquis. ) 


Mul. Heavens! the casket’s broken! 





our struggle has discovered—here are 
papers ! 

Mai. Do not examine them! I con- 
jure you, for your honour, for your 
peace. 

Marg. ‘* li any accident,” said you, 
‘* were to place certain facts before 


you, I could excuse your penetrating | 


the mystery.” An accident does in- 
vite me, and I shal) follow your advice. 

Mal. Forbear! forbear! 

Marg. What is this? A billet ad- 
dressed to the marchioness, and traced 
in bloody characters ! —here too, a pa- 
per in her own writing—directed for 
Leon—‘* The confession of?’—ah !— 
{the marquis, unable to support his agi- 
tacion, throws himself into a chair, and 
casts his eye distractedly over the contents. 

Mal. Senvubd not be the accomplice 
of your crime for the wealth of worlds. 
[Malvogli draws back whale the marquis 
peruses the first paper, and betrays by his 
gestures the triumph of his scheme. } 

Marg. (rises furiously ) Here! close 
up the rest—I1’l] keep but this —I want 
to know no more. [he thrusts the paper 
into his bosom. | 

Mal. For heaven’s sake resign that 
fatal paper—permit me--ha! we are 
interrupted. 


FaguLetto enters abruptly. 


Marg. Presumptuous fellow! What 
want you here? 

Fad. | want, my lord. .Oh, I want to 
know what you want. Did not your 
lordship ring ? 

Marg. | ring! inquisitive! prying 
knave! 

Fab. Nay, my lord, ask the jeweller, 
he heard the bell as weil as I 

Marg. My jeweller! what brings 
him hither? 

Fab. He says, he comes about some 
fresh orders—and while. .[e eyes Mal- 
rogit severely, who, in conjusion attempis 
to conceal the casket as muck as possible} 
and while signor Malvogli there, has 
my lady’s jewel casket open in his 
hands, it might not be so much amiss 
if 








Murg. Insolent coxcomb! begone! 
and if balf a word escape you-— . 

‘ab. Oh no, my iord! I seorn to 
betray a seeret by halves. [he notices 
the divided caslet nm Malvogl’s hand 
sarcastically, aud bowimg ceremoniously, 
reteres. | 

Marg. Quick! quick! hide the re- 
gisters of he)! from human eve forever 
-—-I have the proof I sought ah: 
wherefore did I seek it—why did ! find 


it—it distracts—it drives me mad--, 


Marg. No~—tis a secretdrawer which iGod! read, read, Malvogii. 
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Mal. [rejects the paper] 1 become 
privy to such fatal secrets! heaven for- 
bid / restore it with the others, I en- 
treat—[a bell rings from above| hark ! 
Floribel is coming ! 

Enter Froriset, running, the marquis 
turns away in agitation. 


Flor. Quick! quick! the casket! 
the marchioness rings for me! 

Mal [returns it closed] You observe, 
Vloribel, every thing in order. 

Flor. [noticing their confusion] Yes, 
but the marquis seems out of order— 
ah, signor! 

Mal. [quickly] What do you sus- 
pect ? 

Flor. Oh, nothing—my suspicions 
are all removed. [ezet up the staar case. 

Marq. (faintly) Malvogli, lend me 
your arm—lead me to the terrace— 
this air feels thick--I want to breathe 
more freely. 

Mai. Collect yourself, my lord, Do 
Leon is here, 


Enter Luton, who meets the marquis as 
Milvogli rs supporting him out, and 
catches his hand eagerly. 


Leon. My dear father! are you not 
well? 

Marq. [snatches away his hand impe- 
‘uously| Father ! leave to peasants and 
mechanics those plebeian appellations 
-—men of rank use more elevated lan- 
guage; who ever uttered Father ata 
court ? whenever you address yourself 
to me, signor, call me by my title 
(surveying him witha look of loathinz.) 
Your manner betrays a fase extraction. 

Leon. (timidly ) Dear marquis, then 
—will you not permit me 

Marq. (with fury) Begone! quit 
my presence ! (Leon recoils a few paces 
im consternation— the marquis averts his 
face, and wares his hand, as if sickening 
with disgust) Come, Malvogli, come. 
(he takes Malvogii’s arm, and they e1- 
eunt together on one side ; while the 
young man, silent and overwhelmed, re- 
tires upon the other.) 

End of Act I. 














ACT IT. 

SCENE—-a superb library, into which larce folding- 
doors conduct as from an anti~room—the Marquis 
is discovered seated iu the attitude of reading— sud— 
denly he starts frem his posture and casts down the 
volume with impetuosity. 


Marq. Books avail not ! the philoso- 
phy of the dead cannot methodize the 
transports of a quick and exasperated 
spirit! the consciousness of my dis- 
grace is every where! the guilty tale is 


wall that blabs it /—I see— hear—can 
think of nothing else ! (he paces to and 
fro in violent agitation) Come, fatal pa 
per / once more let me read and grow 
famiiiar with my shame. [/¢ draws the 
paper from his bosom, and reads with 
quickness] ‘** Rash and inconsiderate 
lover / the chastisement of our fata! 
and forbidden passion has already over- 
taken us. War in a thousand terrible 
varieties besets your person—you have 
Been wounded, and a_ prisoner—the 
partner of your fault is your equal in 
wretchedness. This day I have given 
birth to ason, whose existence drowns 
me in tears, and condemns me to des- 
pair—he is your image and your life- 
blood !—pray for your offspring, prav 
for its devoted mother—my hand tal. 
ters while [ write—farewell ! —Vieto- 
ria.” Oh, Vicioria! false, degraded 
woman! [he walks about wn disorder} 
The paper is without any date ; but on 
the contrary side, I find an answer, 
which proves the seducer long since 
dead [he reads again} ** Upon the field 
of battle, 1 pause to read the tidings of 
my love—a moment only is mine, and 
I employ it in blessings upon my Vic- 
toria and her child. Should I fall in 
the action, a friend has sworn to deli- 
ver this, with other remembrances of 
my love, The enemy advances, and 
our trumpet calls me to my post. 
Adieu, adieu '’’? And then in crimson 
characters heneath—* Mortally woun- 
ded, I open this once more to write you 
with my ebbing blood__a Jong—a Jast 
farewell !--remember.’”’ Beyond the 
writing is elligible, and the paper stair- 
edwithtears! [ashort pause of emotion] 
lam torn ! distracted ! [throws himse/f 
into a chair] 





Matvocut enters behind, and con'em- 
plates the marquis with an air of satis- 
faction ; then advances obsequiously. 
Marg. [perceiring him] Ah, dearest 
friend! approach ! you find me over- 
whelmed. 


Mul. Alarming!y indeed! I feared to 
break upon your meditations, 


Marq. (pacing the chamber rapidly cs 
he speaks) Woman! woman! light, 
fantastic, inconsiderate sex; ve re- 
sign your destinies to the impulse of a 
moment, unmidtul of the miseries ve 
entail upon yourselves, on us, and on 
posterity | the morals of a female are 
a nation’s safeguard! the pride or 
shame of families is reAccted upon their 
conduct, and domestic bliss or bane de- 
pends upon their very reputation ! 
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lord! your daughter, the lovely Rosa-!transported., ...the marquis has just... . 


viva, approaches ! 
Enter Rosaviva, witha bouquetin her 
hand. 


Ros. Good morning to your excel- 
lency! | was told you were engaged 
with business, and did not venture to 
intrude betore. 

Mur. Engaged upon your account, 
my dear Rosaviva, my daughter !— 
[checks himself | Ah! | love to call you 
by that name, for I have regarded thee 
as such from thy infancy. Your mo 
ther, with her dying breath, confided 
you to my care, and I pledged myself 
to Lecome as a fatherto you. 1 shall 
periorm my promise by giving you a 
noble husband. Look round you and 
select —can you find no lover worthy 
of your choice? ; 

hos. Tamialy kissing his hand] Gra. 
titude towards your excellency posses- 
ses ali ny heart; the wish of my bene- 
factor must ever be my law ; but since 
you condescend to consult me, let me 
answer that my happiness is perfect 
without a change of situation. Your 
son, when — [estates] 1 mean when 
Don Leon marries—for certaimly he 
will marry at some time—perhaps may 
quit his parents roof—Ah! then, let 
the delightful task of softening your 
declining years devolve on me— Yes! 
let me be indecd as a daughter to him 
who has proved himself more thana 
father to the orphan Rosaviva! 

Murg. Charming, interesting girl! 

Mai. in truth, my lord, she merits 
an implicit confidence..lovely Rosa- 
viva! embrace this generous, this ai- 
fectianate protector..you are mdebted 
io him for more than you believe. 

Ros. Ah! my lord 

Marg. [embraces ker] Oh! let fasti- 
dious titles be reserved for cold indiffer: 
ence. Look round you, Rosaviva, 
vour future husband is now beneath 
this roof. 

Ros [with artless rapture] Ah! be- 
neat) this roof? 

Mul. {seizing her hand] Yes, Donna 
Rosaviva. .. he——/( Fabuletto abruptly 
Rings open the folding doors, and steps 
forward ) 

rab My lord! the marchioness! 

Ma!. |dropping Rosaviwa’s hand}... 
Curses on the officious knave. 








Enter tle Marchioness. 


Mure. My lord...signor Malvogli 
«god morning to you both....my Ro- 
$aviva,... 

Ros. [ flings hervelf upon her neck} 
Oh! dearest madam you find me 3o 


[.Walvogii motions Rosavwa mysterious!) 
to silence. Fabuletto behind detects his 
gesture. Sie stops in confusion, and the 
marchioness regards all pariies with 
surprise. | 

March. [afier a short pause] Fabu- 
letto informed me your excellency was 
much indisposed; I came hither in 
alarm, but find 

Marg. That the officious fool has 
again been guilty of an untruth. 

Fab. Nay, if your lordship pleases to 
recollect, you appeared so disturbed 
when 

Marq. Silence! babbler! 

March. (turning the discourse wit 
affected indifference) \n truth, my pret- 
ty Rosaviva,*you transcend yoursel! 
this morning. Who has decked you 
with those flowers, sweet girl ? 

Ros. Oh, I plucked them myself, 
madam....is not this the festival of St. 
Leon....the birth day of my dear... .1 
mean....the birth day of your son, ma» 
dam? 

Marck. Lovely remembrancer! she 
omits nothing that can give us plea- 
sure. (the marquis assumes @ threatening 
gesture, but is withheld by Malvogli. Fu- 
buletto watches.) 

March. Fabuletto, since we are all 
met, acquaint my son that we will take 
our breakfast together here in the li. 
brary. 

Fab. Don Leon is here madam. (Le- 
on is seen crossing the anii-room.) 

Marg. [abruptly] | have writings to 
finish...let me have breakfast alone in 
my closet. 

Ros. Yes, my dear lord, I will bring 
it to you ; but here is Leon...this is his 
birth day. 

March. Y our lordship had forgotten 
it was a festival...surely on such an oc- 
casion you will indulge us with your 
company. 

Marq. (in a loud imperious tone) | 
have business madam to arrange; bu- 
siness of importance both to your fa- 
mily and to mime. ( she appears confused, 
he smiles ironically) But keep your fes- 
tival by all means...the days of rejoi- 
cing may not last forever. Malvogli, 
you will find mein my closet. (eat. 

Leon. (advances) My father shuns 
me! he constantly quits an apartment 
when } enter it...he treated me before 
th.s morning in so harsh a manner... 

March. (caiching his hand) Hush' 
I must nor hear any reflection upon 
the conduct of the marquis ; if he ap- 
pears to treat vou with neglect, reco!- 
lect, my dear boy, there may exist 
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disturb his mind... Politics, state affairs 
...causes we cannot either penetrate or 


judge; do not, therefore, resent, or 


even appear to notice any casual petu- 
lancy in his manner ; do not, my Leon, 
for your mother’s sake no not, 

Leon. Enough, madam! I am un- 
happy, but you shall not find me diso- 
bedient, 

March. Oh, Malvyogli! he rends my 
very heart. [aside to hum. 

Mai. Courage! courage! 

Ros. (cheerfully) You regret your 
father’s absence, Leon, so do we all 
but recollecting this to be St. Leon’s 
festival, he charged me to present you 
with this bouquet. (she advances smi- 
ding, and places it on his breast. 

Leon. (kisses her as she fastens tt) 
He could not have dispensed his favors 
by any hand that would have rendered 
therm so very dear, _ 

Rosaviva. (disengaging herself) See. 
madam, I cannot jest with him ever so 
little, but he must 

March. Ah! this is a day, my child, 
when we must not be too severe with 
him. 

Ros. To punish him for it, insist 
upon his reading to us the poem we 
are told he had written upon the occa- 
510n. 

March. Come my son, fetch your 
verses hither. I'll bring my working 
case, and listen while you read. Fabu- 
letto hasten our breakfast in the inter- 
val. (exit through the anti-room. 

Ros. Ah! | am glad your mother 
has commanded you,..now, obstinate 
as you are, I shall be gratified in spite 
of you. 

Leon. In spite of me? When you 
desire it? Ah! no, Rosaviva, trust me, 
that is impossible. [exit rapidly. 

Mal. (eyeing Fabuletto, who remains 
behind) | thought it had been the mar- 
chioness’s order that you should hasten 
breakfast. 

Fab. 1know my duty, signor. (aside) 
Serpent! basilisk! vou may dart ~your 
fiery glances at me, but I fear you not. 

[ext 

Mal. (insinuatingly) Well, lovely 
Rosaviva! now we are alone, have you 
guessed yet who is the happy man the 
marquis has destined for your husband? 

Ros. Dear signor! Iam accustomed 
always to speak without restraint be- 
fore you.--on whom can { but rest my 
thoughts. He says my intended hus- 
band is now beneath this roof. Ah! 
I perceive his goodness——it must be 
Leon. 

Mal. Who? Leon! the marguis’s 
son! your own brother! 

Ros. My brother' 








Mal. Recollect, I once told you in 
the presence of the marquis, you were 
indebted to him for more than you be- 
lieved. You owe him life’ your mo- 
ther was a Mexican lady, who died in 
giving you birth. Motives of delicacy 
towards the marchioness, induced his 
excellency, on his return to Europe, 
to present you merely as his ward. 
The secret should have remained invio- 
late, but the imminence of your dan- 
ger banishes reserve. I repeat itto you 
. the marquis is your father, and Leon 
must henceforth address you only asa 
sister ! 

[ Rosaviva, who had listened with breath- 

less interest to Malvogli, sinks back 

at last upon /us arm; benumbed and 
motionless with horror. | 

Mal. Rosaviva! look up! let not 
the offices of friendship destroy the 
precious object they were meant to 
save! look up, sweet girl! 

Ros. (shuddering) Leon, my brother ! 

Mal. Awake, my child! arouse from 
a deceitful trance that may prove fatal 
to your peace forever ! 

Ros. Ah! fatal to us both! 

Mul. Hark! he returns ; exert your 
fortitude, and strive to meet him as be- 
comes your situation, Nature and re- 
ligion both prescribe your course. 
You must feel, Rosaviva, the impor- 
tance of the secret I have revealed, and 
will not betray the confidence of a 
friend. [exit. 

Ros. Wretched, deladed girl! I wake 
from a delightful dream at once to ter- 
ror and dispair! where have I wan- 
dered! a precipice is before me. Ah! 
how frightful! how tremendous ! hea- 
vens! he is my brother, and vet I have 
dared to--ah! nature sickens and the 
blood creeps backward to my heart! 
(Leon returns through the anti-room 
with the verses. 

Leon. My mother not yet returned, 
and the signor gone! delightful oppor- 
tunity! oh! let me snatch at once the 
happiness that offers. Rosaviva, my 
life! my love! you long have known 
my passion, and this morning your 
tender accents and bewitching smiles 
have so encouraged me. .(catches her 
hand. 

Ros. (mournfully) Ah! Leon! 

Leon. Heavens! your streaming 
eyes! your quivering lips, declare some 
terrible affliction. you turn from me.. 
you will not answer. .ah! is it possible 
..then you no longer love me, while 
my passion for you-- 

Ros. Your passion! ah! never name 
it more! 

Leon. How! the tenderest, fondest 
adoration—— 
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Ros. (wildly) Desist! desist! or I 
must fly! 

Leon. Can the declaration of my 
love offend you ? 

Ros. Yes; it fills me with disgust— 
with horror ! 

Leon. Merciful powers! what: then 
has oceurred? Signor Malvogli has 
just quitted you ; i must learn from 
him the purport of your conversation. 
Re-enter the marchioness, followed by 

Floribel, carrying a working case. 
Ah, madam, come to my relief; you 
find me in despair—Rosaviva no lon- 
ger loves me. 

Ros. Not love him, madam? ah! 
the manquis, yourself, and he posses- 
ses my whole affection. 

March. My child, I do not doubt 
it; but wherefore this emotion ? 

Leon. Madam! you know and have 
approved my ardent passion for her— 

Ros. Bid him be silent, madam! for 
heaven’s sake bid him be silent! (she 
casts herself into the marchioness’s 
arms.) 

March. Rosaviva! I do not com- 
prehend you: my astonishment equals 
his. She trembles in my arms ; what 
can he have done to offend you thus? 

Ros. Ah! he has not offended me— 
I esteem him like a brother-—let him 
require of me no more. 

Leon. You hear her. Inhuman 
gitl, explain yourself. (he seizes her 
hand and forcibly kisses it.) 

Ros. (struggling) Leave me! leave 
me! cruel Leon! you kill me! 


Fabuletto enters through the anti-room. 


Fab. The breakfast will be here di- 
rectly, madam. 

March. Let all be removed again! 
You, Fabuletto, carry breakfast to the 
marquis in his closet; and you, my 
Rosaviva, accompany me to my dres- 
sing room. Compose yourselves, my 
dear children ! I bear you both wxchin 
my heart. Why will you agonize it 
thus without remorse ? (aside) there is 
some mystery in this, | tremble to de- 
velope. Leon, you must not follow 
us 





Leon. Let me at least conduct you 
through the gallery. [the marchioness 
passes off, supporting Rosaviva Leon 


follows through the anti-room. Fabulet- 


to and Floribel stand on each side of the 
door, looking inquisitively at each otier 
as they pass. 

Fior. 1 don’t know what to make of 
this—some devilish mischief is going 


. forward, and | have a shrewd guess our 


notable signor is at the bottom of it al! 


K 


—I must apprize my lady of the casket 
adventure. 

Fab. Not a word of the matter yet, 
wench! the time is not ripe for a coun- 
ter project. 

Flor. Well then, I'll be silent to her 
—but I have a word of intelligence for 
you—(a dell rengs) provoking! my la- 
dy summons me already__} can’t stay 
to give particulars, so take the outline 
in a breath—(she speaks as rapidly as 
possibe) Malvogli marries Rosaviva by 
the marquis’s desire—he will cure Le- 
on of his passion-——wean the young 
lady from her lover——-make the mar- 
chioness change her wishes on the 
subject—he drives you out of the house 
—-procures a divorce between our mas. 
ter and mistress disinherits the 
young man—becomes himself a gran- 
dee, and appoints your humble servant 
lady president of the new establish- 
ment! there! there’s the news of the 
morning upon full gallop ! (runs out. 


Fab. Multum in parvo! a precious 
snare this politic signor has wound a- 
bout the family; but thanks to my 
Ariadne wile, I have the clue of the 
labyrinth, and the mionster shall be 
entangled in his own toils. 








Re-enter Leon, in great agilation. 


Leon. Oh, heavens! how can I have 
merited this reverse. 

Fab. Why—why, don Leon! what 
can be the matter ¢ 

Leon. Alas! Fabuletto ! I am igno- 
rant myself. Never did I behold Ko- 
saviva so enchantly kind and tender as 
when we met this morning: I left her 
but for an instant with signor Malvog- 
li, and returning, found her all agita- 
tion and dissolved in tears what 
could Malvogli possibly have said to 
her? 

‘ab. Ab! sir, did I not fear your 
impetuous temper 

Leon. Nay, if circumspection alone 
be requisite, you may rely upon my 
prudence. Speak, then, my good fei- 
low—what do you think he told her ? 

Fab. That she must prepare to ac- 
cept a portuguse instead of a spanish 
husband ; in brief, that Malvogli him- 
self is the man destined by the marquis 
for his ward, 

Leon. Malvogli marry Rosaviva ! -. 
the traitor shall have my life first ! 

Fah. No ; by this manceuvre the 
traitor will mot have your life, but he 
will take all that renders it of value— 
your mistress and your forttine. 


Leon. Rage and indignation choke 











me' best of friends! worthy Fabulet- 
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to! counsel, advise me—what have I 
to do? 

fab. Unravel the enigma of the 
sphinx, or be devoured by it! in plain 
prose, watch him closely, but patient- 
ly, put a mask upon your nature and 
dissemble with him. 

Leon. 1 dissemble! but yes—I well 
command my passion—ah! he is com 
ing here! now, Fabuletto, you shall 
have an instance of my prudence 1 
will come cood/y to an explanation with 
him ! 

Fab. Ah! coolly, sir, or allis lost. 

Leon. Do not fear me, you shall see. 


Enter Marvocut. 


Leon. (restraining his rage with diffi- 
culty) Signor—signor Malvogli, a word 
with you! the utmost frankness is in- 
dispensable__ Rosaviva is in distress, 
and I must know the cause—this in- 
stant signor! what have you said to 
Rosaviva ? 

Fab. (aside) Oh! St. Lawrence and 
his gridiron! why this is the coolness 
of the dogdays ! 

Mal. (with calm hauteur) Who in- 
formed you, sir, that | had spoken to 
her? if Rosaviva be in distress, where- 
fore must I be catechized upon the 
cause ? 

Leon. No subterfuges, signor, she 
was in the happiest of tempers when I 
left you together; on my return I 
found her in tears—her afflictions are 
my own, and you must give me satis- 
faction as to the cause of them, or sa- 
tisfaction of a different nature! 

Mat. Must? young gentleman! by a 
less peremptory word, every reasonable 
concession might be expected from 
me, but I never yield to menaces. 

Leon. ( furiwusly) Nay, then, perfi- 
dibus man! defend your life. (they 
both draw— Fabuletto rushes between.) 

Fab. Hold! hold! don Leon! sig- 
nor Malvogli! the son of your best 
friend—under his very roof— 

Mal. 1 know what is due to friend- 
ship, and to myself. I shall explain 
all, but | want no witness ; withdraw 
and leave us together. 

Leon. Go, worthy Fabuletto ; let us 
leave him no excuse. 

Fab. 1 obey, sir! (aside) now then 
to alarm the marquis, and bring him 
here to be a witness of their quarrel. 
(exit rapidly. ) 

Leon. Now, sir, defend your con- 
duct either by your voice or by your 
sword—the option is your own, out | 
admit only of these alternatives. 

Mal. Leon! a man of honour must 
not draw his swerd upon the child of 


his benefactor ! neither could he conde- 
scend to explain himaelt before a 
wretched menial, and gratify by a 
forced concession, the insolent curi- 
osity of vulgar minds, 

Leon. ‘To the point, signor! 

Mal. Ah! now keenly will your 
honest but misguided mind reproach 
you hereafter, for this violenceto your 
best of triends ! 

Leon. Subtle equivocator! to the 
point! 

Mal. Well, then, you rend an ex- 
planation from me. (affecting a digni- 
Jied compassion ) Leon! you love Rosa- 
viva: your attachment has long been 
evident to me: anxious, tenderly anx- 
ious for your felicity, and vain enough 
to hope my little influence with the 
marquis might tend to its promotion, 
1 ventured to hint to him the fruits of 
my observation, and strove by every 
argument of friendship to dispose his 
mind in favour of your loves. Ah! 
forgive me, my dear young friend, | 
am going to afflict you—summon all 
your fortitude; fur alas! { fear it will 
need it. I drew at length from the 
marquis a tervible confession. ‘Oh! 
my friend!” cried he, “ I am not ig- 
norant of my son’s attachment for Ro- 
saviva ; but their union is impossible 
—for learn, she whom you suppose my 
ward, is actually my—daugheter !” 

Leon. Merciful powers! his daughter! 
dreadiul, dreadful word! (Ae covers his 
face with his hands-) 

Mal. This is the secret, which a 
painful but imperious duty compelled 
me to reveal to Rosaviva, and which 
has now—ah ! for the eternal welfare of 
you both! my silence might have un- 
done you! Now, Leon, dear, impetu- 
ous, misjudging boy! will you draw 
upon me now ¢ 

Leon. (throws himself upon Malvog- 
(c’s breast) Oh! never! never! 

[ Fabuletto runs in through the anti-room 
before the marguis.] 

Fab. This way, my lord! here they 
are! 

Marg. Folded in each others arms ! 
have you lost your senses? 

Fab. Faith, my lord, I do feel a litile 
bewildered. 

Marg. Signor Malvogli, I request 
you to explain this to me, 

Leon. No, my lord, tis I who must 
explain—forgive me, sir, I die with 
shame while I confess, (Jalvogli 


presses fas finger to his lip) that__that 
on a frivolous, a ridiculous caprice, I 
forgot the dues of my own character, 
and madly ofieved insult to the wor- 
thiest of men ; but his generous nature 
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has already restored my reason, and 
pronounced my pardon: I was pour- 
ing forth the gratitude of a bursting 
svul when you surprised us. 

Marq. The frankness of your con- 
fession could alone repress my anger. 
Go, signor ! teach your heart repen- 
tance for its follies, and henceforth re 
verence the virtues which you cannot 
imitate. 

Mal. Oh! marquis! all is forgiven— 
all is forgotten. 

Fab. (aside) The devil himself must 
juggle for him ! 

Marg. And you (to Fabuletto) offici’ 
ous tattler of conjectured evils! learn 
in future to gorge upon your odious 
calumnies in private, and equally with 
your master to respect his friendethe 
assault of malignant spirits but more 
endears him to my heart, and I destine 
the hand of Kosaviva for his reward, 

Mal. (aside to Leon) Leon! dare I to 
hope this measure ? 

Leon. (wrings his hands with emotion) 
The blow is sudden, but I shall bear it 
as a man! exalted character! you a- 
lone are worthy of the prize ; my heart 
is breaking, but still it blesses you! be 
yours eternally that happiness which I 
resign forever! (rushes out.) 

Murq. (takes Malvogli by the hand) 
Come my friend! let me present you 
to your intended bride! Fabuletto! 
communicate my pleasureto my house- 
hold, and bid my notary instantly pre- 
pare a contract of marriage between 
my ward Rosaviva and the signor 
Malvogli, the friend of her guardian 
and—/zs adopted son. [Exit with Mal- 
vogli frowning haughtily upon Fabu- 
letto as he passes.} 

Fab. What do I hear! husband to 
Rosaviva! his adopted son! now in 
the name of all the—but no, this is a 
saint’s day, and I won’t swear. Ugh! 
ugh! the spleen will choak me! why 
fortune herself turns pimp for this ren- 
egade, and uncovers her own eyes that 
she may play mountebank tricks with 
the bandage, and hoodwink every 
creature in our family by turns! what 
would lay any other man in the mire, 
sets this fellow stoughter upon his 

egs than before! where does he come 
‘rom? who belongs to him? how does 
he receive his letters? not a scrap 
comes for him by the post—no visible 
communication with any human being. 
Ah! he certainly springs up direct 
irom Pluto himself, and carries on a 
hlack letter correspondence by some 
underground mail! but courage, Fa- 
buletto! defy the fiend and his egent! 
hall it be said that a scholar and a sol- 


dier, one who has studied the classics 
as a bare-foot servitor of Salamanca, 
and afterwards acquired a proficiency 
in the art militaire under the inspiring 
touches of a corporal’s rattan ; above 
all, shall it be said that a native upon 
his own ground, shrank from a contest 
with an intermeddling foreigner ? No, 
no! literature and chivalry forbid ' 
plot and counterplet shall be my wateh 
word. My crafty foe has entrenched 
himself up to the ears, but if I cannot 





storm the fortification, at least ]’]] sap 
In the rough Parthian wars of yore we're told, 
The beaten soldier was esteem’d the bold; 
Not he who FOUGAT, but he who FLED, prevail’. 
And WIT triumphant rose where VALOUR fai)’d, 
lexi, 
END OF ACT If, 





ACT Il. 


SCENE—tbe apartments of the marchioness—on one 
side is the door of the anti-room—exactly apposite 
against the wainscoat hangs a large picture repre, 
senting the parting of Hector and Andromache — 
The Marchioness is discovered kpeching before 
the picture. 

March. Spirit of my love '! my buried 
love! if happy souls in heaven retain 
a consciousness of human cares, bend 
from thy joys, and for a moment sooth 
the mourner’s heart, who still embalms 
thy memory with her tears, and lives 
alone to sorrow, unaccepted penitence 
and vain regret! Blessed one! be near 
unto her now—now, in her utmost hour 
of need and peril! 


Enter Froriser from the anti-room. 

Flor. Lady! in tears? will you in. 
dulge these sad remembrances forever ¢ 
Ah! that fatal picture! 

March. (rising, but still gazing on the 
picture) Floribel! do you recollect him 
when he passed the castle gate forever, 
and waved his helmet to me in a last 
adieu ? Such was his parting look— 
so mournfully tender—so prophetic of 
his kindless fate. 

Flor. Lady! lady ! hide the portrait, 
or I must force you from the chamber. 
March. (drops the curtain before it, 
sinking with emotion) Farewell ! 

Flor. Nay, nay, compose your spi- 
rits, I have appointed Leon to attend 
you here ; but tell me, madam, what 
are your intentions by this interview ? 

March. What nature and my con. 
science dictatc. Oh! Floribel, I can 
no longer bear about me this load of 
misery and crime—it weighs me down 
—it presses on my brain! 

Fior. But you will not divulge to 
Leon the secret of his birth ? 

March. 1 must, or beeome an acces- 





sarv to his death! Heaven’s slow, but 
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certain retribution, has overtaken me 
—my steps are bewildered in the laby- 
rinth I had planned for others, and 
only a desperate hazard can relieve me. 

Yor. But first consider— 

March. | can consider only that I 
am a parent, and that my offspring’s 
fate is vested in my hands) Qh! can | 
bear to view my boy—dear innocent 
martyr of another’s guilt ! overwhelm- 
ed by the imagination of an unreal ca- 
lamity—spirit broken and despairing, 
the certain silent victim of defeated 
love. Oh! can I behold him thus, and 
yet forbear to save him? 

Flor. ’Tis surprising that the mar 
quis should never have hinted his re- 
lationship to Rosaviva before. 

Maur. Ah, Floribel! the discovery 
of such noble delicacy in my husband, 
renders my own unworthiness more 
odious to my soul than ever. Gene 
rous, glorious being! voluntarily has 
he denied himself for years the proud- 
est pleasure of a parent’s heart, rather 
than violate the feelings of an ungrate- 
ful woman, whose only claim to his 
forbearance was the name of wife.— 
How have I repaid this unexampled 
tenderness ? By falsehood —cruel plots, 
and infamous deception! Quick! Flo- 
ribel, find me a name to couple with 
my sin—call me traitress! monster ! 
savage ! hypocrite! you cannot rate me 
by a term so base as conscience tells 
me [ deserve to bear. 

Flor. For heaven’s sake, restrain 
these violent emotions. Leon ap- 
proaches—you must not meet him in 
this distraction. 

March. | must—I will! 

Flor. Disclose yourself to him then 
with caution, otherwise you will but 
undo yourself without preserving 
him : recollect, Leon’s nature is rash 
and precipitate as fire—who knows 
but in the first transport of indignant 
honor, he may refuse to aid your plans, 
and proclaim at once the whole im- 
posture to the marquis. 

Mare/. Then both of us were lost 
indeet O! heavens! on what shall | 
decide ? 

Flor. Ascertain, his sentiments be- 
fore you entrust him with the secret. 
Hark! I hear him in the anti-room— 
promise me not to betray yourself too 
suddenly 

March. Well, youc advice shall be 
followed, I pronnse you. [ Aoribe/ goes 
to the door and introduces Leon. 

Leon. (with listless dejection| Madam, 
{ attend you it was your wish to con- 
verse with me in private, 

March. Yes, mv son! Floribel wait 


in the anti-room, and take care we are 
not intruded upon. [exit Floribel. 

March. (after a pause) You look de- 
jected, my dear Leon ! I fear the recent 
discovery of Rosaviva’s birth affects 
you deeply. 

Leon. My nature has indeed received 
a fearful shock ! 

March. But time and reflection sub- 
due the strongest sorrow—trust me, 
your heart will recover peace—— 

Leon. Yes, when it loses life ! 

March. Nay, nay —this despondence 
must not be. 

Leon. Ah, madam ! had you ever 
known how terrible is disappointment 
in your first passion—— 

March, ( shuddering )1—I1 can com- 
prehend you sufferings—I pity then— 
indeed—indeed I do! (asede) yes, tis 
nature’s mandates, and | must preserve 
him! Leon, [ have sent for you, to di- 
vulge—I mean—to request your ad- 
vice upon a subject, which, for some 
time past has oppressed me a with sad- 
ness heavy as your own. 

Leon. Now, indeed, you offer me 
consolation—ah ! teach me how I may 
alleviate the sorrows of my mother, 
and for a time I sha!l forget my own. 

March. Thanks ! thanks ! let us be 
seated. [Leon presents the marc/ioness 
with a char—for a few moments she re- 
mains silent in visible emotion’, as if col- 
lecting her spirits, and then addresses 
him in a faltering voice} you may per- 
ceive by the agitation I strive in vain to 
repress, that the subject on which I 
am about to enter, is most interesting 
to my peace—yet mine is but the in- 
terest of sympathy—the circumstances 
relate to another person 

Leon. Another person ? 

March. Yes, to a friend—a very dear 
friend the intimate of my earliest 
years—the companion of all my joys 
and sorrows—the confident of all my 
hopes and fears—for such a character 
you may readily imagine the interest | 
feel is of no ordinary class. 

Leon. Assuredly. 

March. By an uncommon coinci- 
dence of error and misfortune, this per- 
son whom I so tenderly regard, is now 
cast in a situation the most delicate 
and distressing fortune can produce— 
her honor, reputation—nay more, the 
fondest affections of her soul are all at 
a stake! By preserving one she fears to 
sacrifice the other—a crisis rapidly ap- 
proaches, and her danger appears he- 
yond human prudence to avoid. T'o 
me alone her situation is confided—she 
implores me to advise her; but the 











perplexities of the question confounds 
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my judgment, and I wish, my son, 
without betraying the name of my 
friend, to represent ler distresses, and 
be guided by your opinion in the 
counsel | shall recommend her to 
adopt. 

Leon. You flatter me by the refer- 
ence—will you indulge my curiosity 
with particulars ? 

March, Ah, her story will excite 
your indignation—yet I trust your pity 
more. Heiress of ancient honors and 
unbounded wealth, fortune smiled de- 
ceitfully upon her birth ; and had am- 
bition been the master passion of her 
breast, no sigh could ever have dis- 
turbed its quiet—but soon, aias! a 
softer tyrant stole unsuspected thither, 
and marred the destiny he was not 
called to share! It was her wretched lot 
to Jove, and be denied the object of her 
passion. Ah! Leon, that look informs 
me you already pity her—her fate in 
deed was terrible—a father tore her 
from the idol of her doating soul—for- 
ever tore her! then forced her, a trem- 
bling sacrifice, into another’s arms ! 

Leon. The husband he selected pro- 
ved unworthy ? 

March. No—let my lips do justice 
to his virtues—hoaor, nobleness, and 
tenderest truth made up his soul—but, 
ah! unhappy one—deaf to his vows 
and blind to his merits, her cold avert- 
ed heart disclaimed him still, true to 
its first fires, and even in their embers 
cherishing a fatal glow ! 

Leon. \il fated fair! you told me | 
should condemn——as yet I only pity 
her. 

March. Oh! that her record of mi- 
sery were finished here, and the page 
might only then be stained with tears 
but black, foul characters blot aj] 
beyond—my cheek burns ! I know not 
how to explain her fault. It was at 
once her blessing and her curse to 
prove a mother——but—but—the lord 
who pressed the infant for jis own was 
not the kather of her chad ! Leon ! 
Leon! crazed by affliction, and devo- 
ted to despair, in one wild frantic mo 
ment she transgressed for that child’s 
sake all laws, human or divine! she 
forged detested falshoods, betrayed the 
noble heart that trustedin her most, 
and daringly imposed upon her wedded 
lord a suppositious heir—the alien is- 
sue of another’s bed ! 

Leon. Monstrous! shameless, aban- 
doned hypocrite ! 

March. Hold ! Leon! in mercy do 
not brand her with terms so terrible ! 
{ implore you do not: ’twas for her 
child’s sake she became a wretch —to 
retain him always near her—to secure 














for kim wealth and rank. Ah, Leon—~ 
twas for her child—remember—'twas 
for her clald! 

Leon. 1 correct my speech—but tell 
me, madam, can this woman sleep of 
nights ? 

Marek. Ab! no, no—wretches from 
shipwreck newly saved, find sweeter 
rest on sea-beat rocks, than she upon 
her bed of down. 

Leon. Ah! madam, penitence with- 
out atonement—— 

March. She wishes, prays—but 
knows not how or which way to 
atone. For many years the imposture 
has passed unsuspected, and she now 
beholds her son risen into manhood, 
But mark, Leon! mark, heaven’s ne- 
ver failing justice in the issue—the evi} 
means by which she labored to secure 
her offspring’s happiness, those very 
means fate has perverted into his de- 
struction ! a killing sorrow preys upon 
his youth, and the discovery of his real 
birth now alone can save him from des- 
pair and death. Imagine, Leon! the 
agonies of this wretched mother, com- 
pelled either to become the murdress 
of her child or the assassin of her own 
fair fame! alternatives how dreadful! 
one gleam of hope yet saves her from 
distraction—one Jast lingering gleam - 
dares she reveal the secret to her son, 
and so dispel the care that kills him, 
trusting that his prudence will provide 
against discovery, and aid her still to 
veil it from the world—this, Leon is 
the question I am entreated to decide 
——your judgment shat] determine 
mine. Speak, therefore, speak from 
your soul ; dares the mother relu upor 
her son ? 

Leon. (rising ) With sincerity, ma- 
dam, I’ll meet your question: it like 
me, this unfortunate youth has been 
taught to reverence virtue and abhor 
a fraud ; like me he would start indig- 
nant at the odious tale —reject all part. 
nership in vice and scorn, and rend at 
once the close deception into atoms, 
even though hands he cherished most 
had framed the web. 

March. Oh! misery, would his stern 
virtue then sacrifice his mother ? 

Leon. No—he would bear her in his 
arms in penury and sickness ; shield 
her in his duteous bosom from re- 
proach and scorn ; beg for her at the 
gates of palaces; starve with her in 
desolate hovels ; implore ; defy, en- 
counter, perish for her sake! cheer- 
fully he would resign his Afe—but not 
his Aonor ! life is our parent’s gift and 
all its crimson warmth is their’s at 
pleasure to reclaimi—but honor is the 
diviner soal of man ois lett lfom 
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heaven—the boon of an immortal, not 
an earthly stock, and must be bartered 
for no human good. 

March. Recollect the kenness of her 
suilering 

Leon. Remember the enormity of 
her offence—heavens and earth! were 
i the son of such a mother-— 

-Uarch. (starts from her seat and 
eatches his hand wildly) You, Leon ! 
vou?—can you suppose your mother— 
~ Leon. (presses her hand to his lips ) 
No--eternal biessing on her gracious 
head! she is the bright reverse of the 
guilty creature whom I named! (the 
marchioness to'ters back into her chair, 
end covers her face with both hands. 
Leon proceeds with impetuaus warmth ) 
of all sweet and awful viriues Aer spi- 
rit is composed entire, and no polluted 
atom mingles with the work. 

March. (in a suffocated voice) For- 
bear, forbear / 

Leon. What! forbid my lip to exer 
cise its dearest privilege? No! While 
it stirs with breath and sense, still 
shall it vibrate to a mother’s praise! 
the radiant pattern of our Spanish 
dames! her sex’s paragon! Oh! to 
Providence, eterna! thanks / that made 
me son to such a mother! 

March. Oh! oh! [she sinks back 
overwhelmed with emotion. 

Leon. Merciful powers! she sinks! 
she faints—within there! Floribel !— 
help! help! 





FLORIBEL rus/es in. 


Fior. At' lady! dear unfortunate 
lady! oh! Don Leon, you have killed 
my mistress ! 

March. [reviving, glances her eye 
upon Leon, and shudders| Floribel! 
hide me from him! [ cannot support 
his look! 

Flor. Don Leon, withdraw a little 

—the sight of you disorders her. La- 
dy, let me remove you to your cham- 
ber— 

March. To my grave, Floribel! 
Ah! much rather to my grave! for I 
am cureless, hopeless_to die and be 
forgotten now isall my prayer! [Fo- 
ribel supports her to the inner room. 

Lean. What am I to think? Dis- 
traction in her looks—her words of 
misery, despair and death ! Am J the 
cause! her wild expressions would 
declare me so—yet how? in what have 
1 offended ? no, no—I cannot be so 
cursed—If cannot be an orphan in the 
hearts of both my parents ! 


Enter Matvoctr. 


Mal. Don Leon inthe apartments 


Leon. My mother has this instant 
quitted me. 

Mal. (uneasily) Have you been in 
conversation long ? 

Leon. Yes, too long for my peace. 
Oh! my friend! misfortune seems 
never weary of pursuing me. 

Mal. You concern me inexpressi- 
bly —what afflictions can you mean. 


Re-enter Ftorisper. 


Flor. Don Leon, my lady requests 
of you to quit these apartments for the 
present—she will send for you again 
when her spirits are more composed. 

Leon. U shall expect her summons 
with impatience. Oh, Floribei! tell 
her that she is now the only one in 
ite my heart dares call its own: and 
if I forfeit her I lose myself! [ezt. 

Flor. Signor, you will follow Don 

Leon’s example, as my mistress de- 
sires to be in private. 
Mal. My pretty monitress! you 
must admit me as an exception to her 
rule_I am charged by his excellency 
with the delivery of a message that 
will not brook delay. [| Floribel returns 
into the chamber.] What may this 
mysterious interview between the mo- 
ther and the son portend? Pray hea- 
ven the marchioness may not have 
disclosed too much —if she has blabbed 
to the boy, I must prevent the confes- 
sion from reaching other ears before 
the contract’s signed. The marquis 
already knows sufficient for all useful 
purposes, and to extend his stock of 
information might prove dangerous.— 
She comes! a timely threat or two, 
disguised like friendly admonitions, 
will ensure her silence. 


The marchioness enters from her cham- 
ber, foliowed by Floribel, who crosses 
the stage into the anti-room. | 


March. Malvogli! mv friend! my 
counsellor! I fly to claim vour pro- 
mised services—now let your generous 
efforts save me if they can—destruc- 
tion besets me on every side ! 

Mal. (cooly) Imprudent: woman! 
what have you revealed to Leon? 
March, Not the secret [ had inten- 
ded__he still is ignorant of all. 

Mal. (aside) Propitious planet of my 
birth, I thank thee! j 


March. Oh! Malvogli! how terri- 
ble is the energy of virtue to a sinner’s 
ear! this dear unconscious boy has 
pierced my soul with grief and shame 
unutterable! I have discovered that 
his attatchment to Rosaviva can never 
be subdued. Pride and affection jony 
have struggled in my breast for victo- 





of the marchioness ? alone too! 


ry; but nature triumphs and my child 
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shall be preserved—tis now I call upon 
your friendship to assist me now 
while my penitence is warm, my cou- 
rage strong, at once conduct me to the 
fiery trial—lead me to the marquis ! 

Mal. To the marquis! with what 
intent ? 

March. To cast myself upon the 
earth before his injured presence, and 
at once proclaim the whole transgres- 
sions of my wretched life. 

Mal. Are you distracted, lady ? 
what can prompt you to such prepos- 
terous folly ? breathe buta syllable to 
the marquis, and your son is ruined, 
His present destiny is brilliant— while 
thesecret is preserved he still must be 
received Lerida’s heir. Is happiness 
so solid to be bartered for a love sick 
dream? but at once to banish the idle 
fancy from both your minds, | am 
commissioned by the marquis, lady, to 
acquaint you the hand of Rosaviva is 
already destined for another. 

March. Another! speak—-who is 
the man? 

Mal. Forbid your eyes to lighten, 
lady, and let them bend with geniler 
fires on me. 

March. You! Malvogli 
could J hear rightly ? You! 

Mal. Wherefore this admiration, 
lady ¢ Is it so incredible that a man 
neither deformed nor superanuate 
should marry to advantage ? 

March. A mist, a fatal mist, dis 
perses round me—I have been betrayed 
—my poor boy too has been sacrificed. 
Oh! Malvogli! you who prolessed to 
loveand serve us ever; where is your 
boasted friendship now ? 

Mai. Firm and sincere as ever— 
When I am connected with the family, 
vou may have reason to acknowledge 
it so. 

March. My senses unsettle, sure! 
Oh, signor! you know full well the 
unalterable passion of these young 
people for each other—you have re- 
ceived many kindnesses beneath this 
roof—you have professed yourself 
grateful to its mistress—by the memo 
ry then of all vour obligations, I con- 
jure you to resign this treacherous and 
cruel project, 

Mal. The commands of my patron 
must be obeved, 

Murch. You possess an unbounded 
imfluence over him—use it nobly, and 
the prayers of grateful hearts shall 
call dow n blessings on your head from 
heav en! Oh, Maly ogli! turn not from 
me! Man of marble heart! behold the 
woman you have called your benefac. 











you! 


at your feet tor mercy! Look on me, 

Malvogli, and deny me if you can. 

Enter Froripen, from the anti-room, 
suddenly. 


Fior. Heavens! have I lived to see 
“iy mistress so disgraced ? Madam, let 
me raise you! Signor, shame upon 
you! manhood is degraded when a 
woman kneels—quick, let the posture 
be reversed, and at my lady’s teet so- 
licit pardon ! 

Mal. (haughtily) How comes it, ma- 
dam, (to the marchioness) that your 
woman intrudes, uncalled upon our 
privacy ? 

Flor. No welcome errand brought 
me, signor; for it was on* your ac- 
count: there is a stranger enquiring 
for you. 

Mal, 1 am engaged. 

fior. But he says his business is 
urgent, and admits of no delay: tis a 
stvange rude being—he forced his way: 
through the domestics in the hall, and 
has followed me into the corridor. 

Mal. Ah! some messenger from the 
notary’s—well, I'll see the lellow, and 
despatch his business. 

March. Stay, signor, you shall re- 
ceive the person here—I wilileave you 
the apartments ; but let me speak with 
vou again; the instant you are released 
do not refuse me, for my souls eternal 
peace rests on the issue of our confer- 
ence. [ea marchioness. 

[ Floribed returns to (ie anti room.} 

Mal. Insolent pride of birth! at last 
the plebeian Malvogli tramples on your 
pompous lumber, and climbs to great- 
ness with no elder pedigree than en- 
terprize and wit! the haughty mar- 
chioness crouches at my feet a tremb- 
ling slave. Leon and Rosaviva are 
forever disunited. My credulous pa- 
tron urges the moment till he calis me 
son ; and in another hour the contract 
will be signed, that places me forever 
beyond the malice of capricious stars ! 
the topmost pinnacle of my ambition 
is achieved wealth, power and love 
conspire to crown me my fears are 
over, all my cares dispel, and now.. 
aye now, indeed, my tiiumph is com 
plete! 








[Floribel returns, followed by a stren- 
ger wildly hati'ed, of an emac ated, 
yet a fierce and undawnte J aspect.] 


Flor. Signor! vour visitor is here. 
[ AZalvogi: glunces at the stranger's per- 

son, and starts Laci as if transficed 

wilh terror.] 

Mul. Ha! earthquakes swallow and 





tress, forgetfu! of ber pride, her rank, 
her sex—beheld her humbly kneeling! 
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earnestness) You recollect these fea- 
ures, signor? 

Mal. |shuddering| Yes—I think— 
when last I saw them— 

Stran. Aye! ’twas ina wild hour_ 
the thunder rattled and the lightning 
flashed! we have known strange vicis- 
titudes since—now, fortune has re- 
united us! 

Mal. You have traced me then 
you have business with me 

Stran. (significantly) public—or pri- 
rate—which you will—I am equally 
prepared__to speak aloud—or whisper 
low ! 





Enter Fasuvertro. 


Fub. His excellency requires signor 
Malvogh’s instant attendance in his 
closet ; his notary is with him. 

Mal. (aside eagerly) ha! the contract 
~——could that but once be signed (to 
te stranger) allow me but a moment’s 
ahsence and you shall find me at your 
pleasure. 

Stran. (crossing him as he attempts to 
nass) No! old acquaintance must not 
separate so suddenly. 

Mal. (Indeed my business is most 
pressing —— 

Stran. So is mine; but I'll despatch 
it soon. (turns to Floribel and Fabulet- 
to, and raises his voice) Draw near good 
people, and listen while 

Mail. (catches his arm wildly) For 
mercy ! let our discourse be private. 

Nran. (bowing sarcastically) Oh! 
sweet signor, at your pleasure —I told 
you, whether private cr public, ’twas 
indifferent to me. 

Fab. What answer to the marquis ? 

Mal. Distraction ! say that I attend 
him— as soon as—— 

Stran. Signor ! my time is precious, 

Mal. Preseatly—l beseech vou! 

Stran: [in a terrible voice] This in- 
stant, | command you! 

Mal. [with imereased trepidation] 
You shall be obeyed. 

[He opens the door leading to the inner 
chamber, and tremblingly motions to 
the stranger, who stalks with an air 
o fierce etultation towards him | 

ab. What shall I inform his excel- 
lency ? 

Mai. That that 

Strang. (stamping his fuol imperative- 
/y) Signer! 

-Mal. (in desperation) \ follow you.. 
tost! lost! forever lost ! 

{| / ke stranger passes into the chamber ; 
-Valvogh staggers afler him. Fabu- 
‘etto and Floribel exchange gestures, 
and the door closes upon the chamber 
esact! asthe curtain falls. 








END OF ACT IE 


ACT IV. 


SCENE—same as in act I.—The hall with double 


staircase, &c.—Fabuletto is discovered watching — 


upon the lower stair—Floribel enters to him from 
the side, 


Flor. Hist! hist! has he left the 
palace yet? 

kab. {coming forward on tiptoe} — 
Hush ! the parties are still closeted to- 
gether. 

Flor. Well; what have you disco, 
vered? 

Fab. Nothing ; tho’ I have applied 
my ear, by turns, to every chink and 
crevice in the wainscot, At first, in- 
deed, I heard the stranger’s voice loud 
and blustering ; Malvogli’s whining 
and submissive ; here and there | 
could just distinguish a random word, 
but gradually the voices became lower 
and lower, till at last they refined a- 
way into a close, busy, tantalizing 
whisper, that would have defied the 
most subtle eaves dropper in the grand 
inquisitor’s pay to embody with sub 
stantial matter. 

Flor. Tnis unaccountable visitor— 
what can he possibly be ? 

Fab. A devil certainly, for he’s a 
villain’s master. 

Flor. In truth he looks like nothing 
human.,.his sallow, bloodless cheeks, 
hBs large eyes that scowl and glare be- 
neath his pent-house brows, and then 
his voice like thunder; ah! such a 
monster! I vow the very first glance 
of him frightened me half way into the 
other world. 


Fab. Hark! I heara door open now, | 


yes, *tis Malvogli’s..the conterence 

has broken up. 

Flor, What are we to hope ? 

Fab. Rather say what have we to 
fear..a calm has succeeded the storm, 
and when the guilty appear composed, 
they are always doubly dangerous 
Fly to your chamber, wench, and 
fetch your veil, in case the stranger 
quits the palace, be ready at my signal 
to follow him and watch his steps. 

Flor. Well, bat if 

Fat. Away this instant! they come! 
away! away ! 

{They retire sepa ately.— Malveg!: 
ascends the stairs, followed by the 
Stranger.] , 

Mal. [looking mauisitively| Recot 
lect! | have your promise. 

Stran. Remember, rather, that / 
have yours..the perfurmance of one 
covenant attends the precise fulfilment 
of the other. 

Mal. You may rely upon my punc’ 
tuality. 

Stran. 





[smiling caldlv] 1 think ! 
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Mul. You are to receive forty thou- 
sand saagen when 

Stran. (quickly) kifty! fifty thou- 
sand pistoles, signor,was the stipulated 
sum-—just half the portion of your 
noble bride—you cannot so soon have 
forgotten the terms. 

Mal. (aside ) Harpy! Vampyre! true, 
it was my mistake—the marriage 
contract only waits for signatures to 
make me master: of the sum; and I 
pledge myseil before the hour of ves- 
pers, fiity thousand pistoles shall be 
paid into your hands, 

Stran, Then ere the setting sun re- 
signs Madrid to darkness, | pass its 
barriers, never to return! so stands 
the covenant; am | not correct ? 

Mal. To the letter—and every re- 
miniscence of the past 

Stran. (placing his hand upon his 
ieavi) Lies hidden sere till the grave 
hides all!—time presses, and I am 
needed elsewhere. Mark, good signor, 
hoW the evening wastes—if once | 
hear the vesper bell and yet no mes- 
senger—ah ! then beware, what pillow 
must at midnight rest your head! 

Mal. Enough! I know the penalty 
—your hand at parting—now surely | 
may claim you asa friend 

Stran. Aye! by the strongest of all 
possible worldly ties—you have made 
it my interest to be so. Farewell, 
signor. 

Mil. Suffer me to conduct you by 
the garden gate ; we shall be less liable 
to observation from the househoid. 

Stran. You are grown strangely 
diffident ; and yet there was a time— 
but e’en use your pleasure. You may 
appoint the way by which I gui this 
palace, but if ever | return to it, | 
shall choose my own! [eait. 








FABULETTO steals Sorward. 


Fab. Death and destruction! they 
part in apparent friendship —some 
hellish compact has been adjusted, and 
if the stranger leaves the palace with- 
eut my catching any clue to his busi- 
ness or abude-~ 

Enter Fuoripen, veiled. 


Flor. J wait your signal—which 
way have they taken ? 

Fab. Ha!_through the corridor 
that opens upon the gardens—quick ! 


quick! good wench, and follow close 
Flor. Oh! my very soul springs 


upon tpitoe for the adventure! 1’l! 
bring a netable account of my spark, 
or never let a Spanish chambermaid 
trust to the offices of her veil again. 


exit : 
L 


Fab. Now may the guardian saint 
of Abigails, whatever be her title in 
the rubric, and wheresoever stand 
her altar in Christendom, walk lumi- 
nously betore thee, and direct thy 
steps | Ila! the marquis, Rosaviva, 
andthe notaries! Preparations for ma- 
trimony and law in the house at the 
same moment! Nay, then, the case 
oi the family is desperate indeed! 
Enter the Marauts leading Rosaviva 
—two notaries follow with different 
papers, which theu arrange upon the 
table in centre of the stage. 


Marg. My dearest Rosaviva! dis- 
miss this cloud of sadness trom your 
brow—tis an unkind reproach to the 
most generous of men—believe me, 
sweetest! toa delicate mind that fear- 
fully and finely loves, the most preci- 
ous gifl oppresses rather than delights, 
if yielded with reluctance. 

Ros. (faintly) 1 shall strive to obey 
you, sir. 

Marg. Where is Malvogii? Fabu- 
letto, you had my orders long ago to 
acquaint him that we w aited for his 
presence. 

Fab. Oh my lord! I delivered your 
excellency’s commission with the 
nicest punctuality; but the signor 
chanced to be engaged so interesting!y 
with a visitor—indeed a very particu. 
lar visitor—of whom might ‘I but ven 
ture to insinuate half that } suspect, | 
—(the marquis frowns) but here comes 
the signor to answer for himself, my 
lord. 

Re-enter Mauvoait, 


Mal. A thousand apologies, dearest 
marquis! for this rude delay ; but jost 
as your summons reached me, a friend 
—a much esteemed friend—whom !? 
had not seen for many years, and of 
whose existence F even had long been 
doubtful, arrived with tidings from mv 
relatives and friends in Portugal. 

Marg. The news no doubt is pros 
perous ; at least the unusual animation 
of your looks induce me to believe it 
50. 

Mal. It has rendered me most happy 
—the words of my friend have banish 
ed from mv heart every doubt or fear 
that vour benificence has not alread 
cured. { Malr ogl empha sises these words 
strongly yet obliquely to Fabuletto, who 
has lastened to him with earnest solic 
tude. | 

Fab. (asrde) Then the anchor’s joet, 
and hope must put to sea again \—/( he 
retires up p the stage to conceal! his mort 
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Mary. Your explanation satisfies me 
every way; but vet there is another to 
whom your excuses more essentially 
are due—a consenting bride, who calls 
her lover to be blest, yet calls in vain, 
may surely chide the ingrate for his 
dali neglect, 

Mii. Uransporting sounds! Dare | 
thea beheve that Rosaviva’s choice— 

‘Marg. Is honourable to her reason, 
and gratifying to her friends. 

Mal. Exceilent and matchless maid! 
thus let me breathe my adoration and 
my gratitude! [ still am lost in admi- 
ration of your bounty! and ah! deign 
from your own lip to ratify my bliss! 

Mar. Speak, my child! Frankness 
forms the most bewitching grace of a 
natural and innocent mind. 

Ros. (fauliering) Signor—lI respect 
and esteem your character_it is the 
wish of my dearest benefactor that I 
should call you husband—you know 
the unhappy story of my heart—— 
hand, a passive Aand—is all I have to 
grant. If then, so insignificant a boon 
ean merit the acceptance of a mind 
like yours, tis yielded ere tis claimed ? 
When I shall become your wife, it wiil 
be my duty-—and, | trust, my—happi- 
ness—to__to— (she bursts into a flood 
of tears. ) 

Marq. Rosaviva! this is weakness— 
your cheek burning with blushes and 
suffused with tears. 

Mal. (e1gerly) Ah! my lord! when 
I bind a rose to my bosom, I never 
deem the flower less lovely, because 
the dews of heaven sparkle on its leaf! 
(kisses her hand) Precious imestimable 

ift! thus let my lips pronounce my 
ealty and my love ! 

Marq. (to the notary) Are the differ- 
ent papers sufficiently prepared ? 

ot. All is in readiness, my lord ; 
the instruments only wait for signa- 
tures, to be in full effect. 

Marg. First—the marriage contract! 
[he passes to the table and sizns a paper 
which the notary presents.] 

Fab. (aside, and watching) Poor don 
Leon, that’s his death warrant !—Oh : 
that I could strangle his rival, and 
choak those rascally lawyers with their 
own parchments. 

Marg. (signing) There is my consent 
Malvogli! 

Mol, With rapture I subscribe my 
name! [aking the pen. 

Fab. Yf he were to write all his 
alias’s, his hand would ache before it 
dropt the pen. (asrde) 

Marg. Now, Rosaviva ! yours, to 
complete the contract ! 





Kos. (aside) Why does my heart beat 
thus wildly ? 

fab. Ah! she hesitates—should she 
have courage to—— 

Marq. (takes her hand) My child! 
we wait for you! 

[ Rosaviwa signs ; Fabuletto strikes his 
Jorehead in chagrin, and turns a- 
way again]. 

Ros. ’'Tis accomplished! I have re- 
signed my destiny into another’s pow- 
er! permit me to retire ; feelings which 
{ cannot suppress—ah ! my lord ! pity 
me ; forgive me ; but indeed solitude 
alone can restore my spirits. (aside ) 
Leon! Leon !—ah! memory, sleep! 
and never let me muse upon that name 
again ! [eait. 

Marq. (draws Malvogli to the front 
of the stage, and gees him the contract) 
My friend! this gives you immediate 
possession of my daughter’s dowry — 
the hundred thousand pistoles are alrea- 


a|dy vested at my banker’s in yourname, 


and made payable to your order—no 
wordse=nay, nota syilable, or you of- 
fend me! [presses fis hands, and turns 
to the notaries} 1 am impatient till all 
my purposes are completed. Notary, 
where is the deed of gift ? 

Not. Tis prepared according to your 
excellency’s direction. 

Marq. Let nie sign at once! (seiz. 
ung the pen eagerly. ‘ 
Not. My lord! a moment—for this 
instrument we shall require another 
witness. 
Murg. Ah! a person is luckily at 
hand——Fabuletto you shall be our 
witness. 
‘ab. [advancing quickly] Oh! cer- 
tainly, my lord! I have already been a 
witness to so many extraordinary e- 
vents in your excellency’s household, 
that tis but fitting my name should be 
on record for the fact. What am I to 
do? where am | to sign? what’s the 
meaning of these parchments, master 
notary ? 
Not, This is a deed of gift, by which 
the marquis conveys to signor Maivog 
li the palace he now inhabits, with al! 
its costly furniture, as a present upon 
his marriage ; and (his is a solemn in- 
strument, by which his aforesaid ex- 
cellency utterly disinhevits don Leon ; 
and secures the reversion of all his es- 
tates and fortunes, whatsoever and 
wheresoever, alter his demise, unto the 
aforesaid signor and the lady Rosayri- 
va, ; 
Fab. [dashing away the pen] May 
this right hand be withered, when i: 
assists in the dishonor of my master! 





Murg. Fabuletto ' 
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Marg. Oh! my lord! passion 
choaks me! my words stick in my 
throat— but—but —as I am a christian 
in the face of man and heaven, I swear 
it aloud— Malvogh is a villain, and my 
master has been abused ! 

-Ma/. Infamous slanderer ! 
bute---—- 

fab. 1 brave you! I despise your 
threats! I de'v your power ! usprin- 
cipled and selfish nypocrite ! dead to 
every spark of gratitude or honor ! | 
have been thus long silent, only be 
cause I trusted my master’s excellent 
judgment could not long remain infa- 
tuated by your arts—-- but now, this 
horrible proof of too successful villainy 
rouses me at once, and had I a thou- 
sand throats I wouid stratn them al! 
hoarse, but | would make your treach- 
erv known, and hunt down your name 
to tne miamy it merits! 

Ma!. Marquis! will you suffer me 
thus to be aspersed__in the presence 
too ol 

Marg. ((0 the notaries) My good 
men, remove these papers into my li- 
brarv—we will follow you and com- 
plete the business there. [ewit notaries. 

Marg. (with severity) Fabuletto! 
astonishment and indignation have 
equally restrained my speech, and per- 
mitied you thus long to outrage the 
presence of your superiors with impu- 
nity ; but as I recover from my sur- 
prise, | awaken to a sense of my in- 
sulted dignity. Envious, malignant, 
and incorrigible man! in defiance of 
repeated warnings, nay of positive 
commands, you have dared to libel the 
character of your master’s future re- 
presentative—you presume upon for- 
mer services ; but your present infamy 
obliterates them all. This instant cast 
yourself at the teet of my generous 
son in law, confess your errors, and 
subnissively implore his pardon, or 
quit my service and this root forever ! 

Fab. What! dismiss me! my master 
whom | have served from iniancy, to 
be driven from his door ? 

Marg. You have heard my alterna 
tive. 

Fab. (throwing himself at his feet) 
No, no—your lordship cannot mean 
it—men of exalted rank, who rever- 
ence honour in themselves, will not 
unnecessarily degrade the beings who 
cherish their example at an humble 
distance! | embrace your knees, and 
entreat you to recal your sentence. 

Marq. Rise!—before you solicit 
my forgiveness, kneel to my son in 
law. 

Fab. (with firmness) My lord, I 


dare 











cannot. 1! may endure your excellen- 
cy’s anger, but I never could support 
my own coatempt. 

Marg. Then quit the palace! 

‘ab. Be itso! Poverty and integrity 
were the two companions with whom 
t entered your excellency’s gate, and 
if Leannot get rid of the first without 
dismissing the latter, e’en let me pass 
forth again with one old acquaintance 
still clinging about my shoulders, so 
that | bear away the other still ylowing 
at my heart! 

Marg. Begone! deliver up your ac 
counts to me in the library, and de 
part at once ! . 

Fab. Oh, my lord, I am soon pre 
pared—my accounts are easily deliver. 
ed—every marvedie has its receipt— 
and when I quit the roof which has 
sheitered me from infancy, | can lay 
my hand upon my heart and say with 
pride, ‘Il have done my duty, and ever 
regarded my master’s interest before 
my own! If all persons going out ot 
piace could with equal truth make the 
same declaration, pockets and con. 
sciences would prove lighter articles to 
many of their owners. [eat 

Marg. Proud—obdurate—ideot !_— 
[wath veration. 

Mai, Your excellency has done me 
justice ; but my spirit is not reveng:- 
ful ; this intemperate man has long 
served you with fidelity, and we must 
compassionate the infirmity of his na 
ture; then do not dismiss him altoge. 
ther, but merely banish him for atime 
to one of your distant estates ; only let 
him be removed trom Madrid, and iny 
honor will be thorough!y satisfied. 

Marg. This is a generosity worthy 
of my friend! I adopt your advice, 
Fabuletto shali be despatched this very 
hour to my castle in Murcia. But first, 
his insolent spirit must be humbled. 
Do you write a short recommendation 
of him to my Murcian steward: he 
shall receive it from your own hand, 
and thus become indebted to the man 
whom he has injured for the very 
means of his future establishment ; if 
he has a heart, he will feel such a pun- 
ishment severely 

Mal. Let it be so; I will prepare the 
billet for him. 

Marg. Rejoin me directly afterwards 
—I shall not know a moment’s ease 
till the disinheritance of this impostor 
be complete that once despatched, 
my vengeance soars upon a nobler 
prev! [eaz’. 

Mal. Fortune! I am thy bounden 
slave forever! Every accident con- 
spires to crown my purpose. Fabn- 
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le‘to’s banishment to Murcia is incom 
parable! Thus [ effectually remove an 
officious spy upon my actions, yet pre- 
vent him from descanting on my ac- 
tions to the world! I am to furnish 
his credentials—better and better! the 
steward is devoted to my interest, and 
shall be taught a fitting reception tor 
his visitor. [seats himse/f at the table and 
writes} * The man who will deliver 
** this is a dangerous knave, J am for- 
** ced to send him to you to answer a 
** particular purpose——detain him 
“¢ with fair words, but place no confi- 
‘© dence whatever in his story. You 
«* shall hear from me shortly by ano- 
‘*ther messenger, who will explain 
‘** my meaning.” Now, my smooth 
plausible plotting adversary, your 
troublesome quixotism is notably re- 
warded ! [ folds up the letter, but starts 
and rises before he directs it] ’Sdeath ! 
but | am wasting time on an insigfi- 
cant, while the hour of vespers— Ha! 
I must not delay longer—the purchase 
of safety is now in my power—but 
how to convey it to him ? To leave the 
palace myself at this juncture is im- 
possible—whom then to entrust ?——— 
| muses a moment} Yes—it must beso ; 
Who waits ? 
Enter a Domestic. 

Bid Vasquez attend me instantly !— 
(erit servant) He is discreet and silent, 
I wiil write an order upon the mar- 
quis’s banker for the 50,000 pistoles, 
and Vasquez shall bring me in return 
the important pacquet that secures my 
secret! (he seats humself, and begins to 
write with earnestness—F abuletto enters 
behind with a reluctant step, as if com- 
baiting with h's passions.) 

Fab. 1 can’t —1 won’t—no my heart 
would fly upward to my throat and 
choak me, if | asked him to forgive— 
yet—the marquis has commanded — 
well—he shall speak first then—( Fabu- 
letto goes suddenly towards the table 
where Malvogl writes, and just strikes 
upon it to bespeak his presence. Matl- 
vogli continues writing with intense 
earnestness, and speaks without raising 
hus eye from the paper.) 

.Ma/. Vasquez! I am going to em- 
ploy you upon a business of the ut- 
most consequence to my peace and 
honor—execute your commission with 
adroitness, and your reward shalt be 
liberal———This order upon the mar- 
qnis’s banker must he carried to a 
stvanger who visited me this morning, 
and who 

Fiub. (aside) Ah, the stranger. 
(Fasquez enters sudden’y upon the oppo- 

ite side and comes behind Malvagli’s 
har.) 

















Vasq. Signor, I attend your pla- 
sure—( Malvogii starts, perceives his 
mistake, and appears embarrassed. } 

Mal. Vasquez!—I thought—Fabue 
letto! how came vou here? 

fab. (quickly) By his exceilency’s 
command, io receive a letter which— 

Mai. (recovering himself) Aye— 
true—to the Murecian steward—’tis 
written you will find I have not been 
unmindtul of your interest, even tho’ 
my enemy. (Gives the letter across. ) 

Fab. Siguor 

Mul. No words—you have injure 
me; but I forgive the offence. Fare- 
well, and may your journey be pros- 
perous. (He waves his hand impatiently 
to Fabuletto, who retires slowly, casting 
inguesuive looks behind him—Malvogl 
folds up the second paper) Now, Vas: 
quez attend to me—Before this paper 
is given up to the person whom | ad. 
dress, you must receive from him a 
sealed pacquet, which you must guard 
as dearly as your life, and upon no ac- 
count whatever 
[Fabuletto returns abruptly, and places 

his letter upon the table, exactly oppo- 
sue Malvogli’s seat. | 

Fac. Signor, you have forgotten to 
write the direction upon this letter. 

Mul. (angrily) Vush ! ’tis an omis- 
sion of no consequence ; deliver it as 
itis—lI am busy--you intrude. 

[Ae rises hastely, leaving both letters 
ready folded on the table, and draws 
Vasquez tou litle distance, where 
he seems to instruct him in dumb 
show. | 

Fab. (in violent agitation) 1 burn wit’ 
curiosity ! he mentioned an order up- 
on the marquis’s banker to be given te 
that stranger—ah, this then is the vil- 
lain’s masterstroke ha,—a thought 
flashes ! the papers are folded up in the 
same shape ; both two areas yet undi- 
rected—if it were possible—their faces 
are turned from me—Now or never! 

( The table is large and circular, sup- 
ported by one legin the middle, upon 
which vu turns. The two papers he 
exact/y opposite to each other, and the 
inkstand ws in the centre—Fubuletto 
turns the tabe—JMalrogli resumes his 
seat at the instant the change is ef- 
fected. ) 

Mal. (aloud) Now then—you com- 
prehend my instructions thoroughly ? 

Vasq. Never tear me, Signor, 

Mal, (hastily writing on the erchang- 
ed letter) There then is your direction 
to the person—Away! lose not a mo- 
ment! every thing depends on your 
despatch, 

Fasg. 1am gone at once ! 
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Enter Pierro, by another passage. 


Pietro. Signor, his excellency waits. 
Mail. (starts up) | attend this instant. 
{eat Pietro] Fabulletto begone ; take 
your letter, undirected as it is ; I have 
no time to waste in trifling. (aside ) 
Now let the vesper bell toll, 1 shall not 
tremble when I catch the sound. 
[ezit. 
Fab. (after a pause, takes up the pa- 
per) How shall I act? I have thwarted 
the projects of my enemy, but not ad- 
vanced my own. *Sdeath, this letter 
might prove invaluabie, if | knew how 
or where toemploy it. Vasquez alone 
has the Stranger’s direction, and he is 
already out of reach. The torments 
of Tantalus were no fable. Here dol 
stand, like a man in the streets of a 
dark night with a house key in his 
hand, but groping about in vain to find 
the lock that fits it. 


Enter FvoriBe., hastily. 


Flor. News, Fabuletto! news !—I 
have traced the wolf to his lurking 
place at last 

Fab. [eagerly] Ehs how, what,— 
traced him, dost say? where? speak — 
the place? 

Flor. Through a wilderness of blind 
alleys, zizzag lanes, and execrable 
haunts without a name ; after more 
turnings, than a fine lady makes before 
she tells her inclination, I lodged my 
formidable charge at last within an ob- 
scure hotel in the suburb of Toledo, 
just five doors below the monastery of 
St. Augustin ; he is called by the peo- 
ple of the house Borachio. 

Fab, Borachio !__suburb of Toledo 
—five doors below the monastery 
(xtraking his hands)—Enough! Now 
then for an adventure! 

Flor Heavens, what do you mean? 
whither are you rushing in this dis- 
order ? 

Fab. To save our benefactor, wo- 
man! or never sleep beneath his root 
again—farewell ! farewell! [He rushes 
out, and Floribel motioning with her 
arms in encouragement,ascends the stair 
case. 








END OF ACT IY. 


ACT V. 


SCENE—A spacious corridor, into which the palace 
chapel opens by three portals. 


Enter the Marchioness, followed by 
Floribel. 

.Varch. How, Floribel, the marriage 

tobe solemnized at midnight? These 





apartments selected for the purpose: 
and I commanded to attend the. cere- 
mony ? 

Flor. Madam, the marquis wills it 
50. 

March. Nature never can support 
the trial of such an hour—and my 
Leon too—— 

Fior. He is also summoned to be a 
witness of the nuptial. 

March. Merciful powers! to smile 
upon the sacrifice of all his earthly 
happiness, and kneel at the altar while 
his own curse is uttering! Oh! my 
boy, my boy, to what despair have | 
devoted thee! 


Enter the Marquis, Malvogh, and twe 
domestics. 


Marq. ( \ eres to domestics at the 
entrance) Hasten your preparations— 
let all my household assemble before 
midnight in these apartments— th: 
marriage shall be celebrated in the 
chapel ofthe marchioness—-mark me ! 
of the marchioness ! {exeunt domestics. 

March, (leaning on Floribel) You 
hear him! O! Floribel! what hope— 
what refage now ? 

Marg. (to Malvogii) Her guilty 
spirit shrinks appalled before my pre- 
sence. I banquet on her terrors! ( 4d- 
vances with derisive courtesy) | trust, 
madam, through every occurrence in 
this palace, you still discover new 
proofs of my respectful deference to- 
wards its mistress. 


March. [struggling to affect compo. 


sure} Sir, the couduct of my husband 


has always merited my gratitude. 


Marg. But how is this ?—methinks 
your appearance madam, but coidly 
compliments your friends— does that 
robe of mourning accord with the 
hour of rapture? Our habits should 
sometimes he an image of our feelings ; 
and yours, we cannot doubt, are warm 
and glowing ! 

March. Pardon the neglect—my 
dress shall be altered. 

Marg’ Nay, not so—the toilette, 
like the altar, loses its charm when 
our devotions are compelled— Yet—a 
few ornaments might sparkle through 
the gloom_where are your jewels. 
lady ? 

March. They shall be wore—Flori 
bel, fetch my casket hither—it is my 
pleasure to anticipate your wish. | 

(exit Floribel. 


Marg. Oh! madam, you were eve 
an obliging wife--discrect, sincere— 
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and then for faith, the spouse of Bru- 

tus sure must yield her boast ! 

Mal. [approac/ung her insinuatengly | 
How deeply does the flattering interest 
you take in my happiness affect my 
heart ! 

March. [im @ low stifled voice] Bar- 
barian! fiend! 

Mul Hash! policy at least might 
teach you softer terms. 

(Floribel returns with the casket. 

Murch- Floribel, open the casket— 
mv hand trembles so I cannot. 

Mary. Oh ! be not nice in the selec- 
tion ~a few may serve—for instance, 
those bracelets | presented to you on 
your wedding day—the occasion now 
is similar. 

{ Uke marchioness sinks into a chair, and 
taking forth the bracelets, fastens 
them upon her arm without aitention, 
while Floribel hangs a chain of bril- 
hants over her neck. | 
Murch. 1am adorned, my lord, as 

you desire. 

Marq. (to Malvogli| Her embarrass- 
ment is so great, she does not yet dis- 
cover that i have exchanged the por- 
traits upon her bracelet-—I pant for 
the moment. Leave us, my friend, to- 
gether ; 1 meditate an exquisite re- 
venge, 

Ma/ I know your wrongs, and dare 
not plead against the voice of justice— 
yet remember—mercy! (asde) E’en 
let the tempest burst at once—how- 
ever wide the lightning scatters, I can 
at least defy the flash. (exit. 

Murch. (io Floridel_) Do not leave 
me —something in his manner makes 
me shudder. 

Marg. Madam, do me the favour to 
dismiss your woman: | wish a few 
words to meet your ear in private. 

March. (much agitated) Floribel, 
retire! 

For, Lady! 

March. Yes, yes, it must be so— 
pity me, pray for me ! [ Flordbel presses 
her lady’s hand, and retares. 

Marg (after a pause) You appear 
disturbed, madam. __I trust the singu- 
Jarity of our situation does not alarm 
you—’tis true, indeed, our domestic 
interviews have been of late, like 
gleams of wintry sunshine, scarce and 
brief, with chilling clouds between. 

Marck. 1 both confess and lament 
the rarity of moments, which our 
hearts and our reasons ought equally 
to prize. Permit me to observe, my 


jord, such moments were not always 
strangers to us. 

Marg. Umph! you would reproach 
me then with neglect ? 





March. No ; I may regret, but never 
shall reproach. Yet, my lord, I can- 
not but feel, severely feel, the onee be- 
loved Victoria is forgotten in the mar- 
chioness Lerida, I am still the part- 
ner ol your honors, but | possess your 
heart no longer. (weeps) 

Marq. (aside) Tears ! flow bitter 
drops ; ye fall on stains the vast ocean 
would but wash in vain! madam, you 
do me wrong ——my tender regard for 
you and yours is great as ever. [ am 
even now industriously employed upon 
the welfare of an object precious to 
your love. 

March. Precious, my lord ! 

Marg. Aye, madam! most precious! 
jaside, and labouring to disguise his 
rage] Now, vengeance smile! I have 
been meditating how to reward the 
virtues of my wife, by an attention to 
the interests of her offspring. 

March. Of our Leon! 

Marg. Of—your son—madam ! he 
aow has reached that period of life, 
when a decided character should be 
stamped upon the destiny of youth, 
and some honorable course of action 
opened to the view. 

March. (uneasily) Pardon me, my 
lord, but I should conceive, Don Le- 
on of Lerida, an only son, and born 
to represent two of our first Castilian 
families, could not reeeive any estab- 
lishment more brilliant than the sanc- 
tion of his parental roof. 

Marg. Oh! madam, mothers fre- 
quently mistake the interests of their 
caildren—with them affection hood- 
winks judgment. I know your fond- 
ness, but cannot suffer it to impede a 
future grandee of Spain upon his 
proud career of fame and glory.— 
Honorable enterprise invites the youth, 
the court appoints him to a distin- 
guished command in our distant In- 
dies: his ready vessel waits to catch 
the breeze, and ere another week be 
counted, the swift atlantic bears your 
darling, far from inglorious home bred 
sloth, to scenes of action and a sol- 
dier’s daring joys ! ; , 

March. Heavens! my lord—you can- 
not mean it—separate me from my 
child! I never can support his loss ! 

Marg. You once were separated 
from your husband, yet that calamity 
you bore with patience. 

March. (conf isedly) 1s it probable 
his absence will be long ? 

Marq. Vl not deceive you, lady— 
whilst I exist, he xever will return. 

Murch. Never! Never! 

Marg. thave spoken. But what is 
the sacrifice of tenderness to the tri- 
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umph v! ambition? Continents may 
divide, and oceans roll between, still 
the mother will know her son is pros- 
perous and powerful. A tropical son 
may scorch the fairness of his brow, 
yet the coronet of nobility must spar- 
kle round it! and when a wretched 
hushand’s death, restores the stripling 
to his native land, obsequious crouds 
shall haii him as he springs to shore— 
“* Illustrious signor—Marquis of Leri- 
3? 


March. O' merciless decree! inhu- 
man and unjust! 

Marg. Hold! madam ;—— dare not 
breathe one syllable to brand my con- 
duct with inhumanity or with injustice 
—dare not; dare not! 

March. My lord! you terrify me ; 
how has my Leon merited this hate? 
what has he done? 

Marg. What has he done > Infa- 
mous, unblushing woman ? what has 
he—Oh! curses—an injured husband’s 
curses stike the minion’s head! 

March. Oh! God! he has been de- 
famed—belied ; speak | who is his ac- 
cuser ? 

Marg. (with ungovernable fury ) His 
Father ! ! 

March. His father ! 

Marg. Aye! Leon’s father —Victo- 
ria’s paramour ; and Lerida’s curse ! 
Tremble, adulteress ! the grave hath 
found a voice, and its accusing words 
are registered in blood ! [the marguss 
suddenly snatches forth the secreted letter 





from his bosom, and ‘olds ut before the 


marchioness ; she recognizes ; shrieks 
violently, and attempts to fly, bu ws for- 
cibly withheld] Nav, nay, you do not 
fly! Look you! how trim this crim- 
sun infamy befits an husband’s hand ! 

March. Away! away! Pll not en- 
dure this shame! 

Marg. Come !—come—you must— 
you shail—read! and if your eyes 
would weep, let them rain suddenly, 
for here’s a fixt and fiery sin shall 
strike them else with blindness! (the 
marchtoness shuddering dr aws her disen 
gaged hand before her eyes to prevent 
their sight 

Marg. Nay, listen then! ( still grasp- 
ing her with one hand, he reads with a 
vialent denouncing tone )—‘‘ rash and 
inconsiderate lover ! the chastisement 
of our forbidden passion already has 
overtaken us !’’..(wethoat releasing 
herself, the marchioness sinks upon one 
knee, on the action of prayer. 

March. Eternal justice! thou per- 


Marg. ‘‘ This day 1 have given 
birth to a son, whose existence has 
drowned me in tears, and condemns 
me to despair !”’ 

March, (still in prayer_) O! accept 
these dreadiul agonies in expiation ot 
my guilt! 

Marg. New proclaim me to the 
world inhuman and unjust !—Now_ 
detected and exposed, covered with 
a thousand crimes—-ten thousand 
shames. 

March. Mercy! mercy! not for 
myself, but for the innocent—ah! for 
Leon—mercy ! 

Marg. And while you plead for this 
wretched boy, do you not wear upon 
your arm a portrait which— 


March. My lord, my lord, I know 
myself unworthy, and will restore it. 
(Ezerting herself to unclasp the brace 
let, she discovers the likeness of her lover 
—/her eves become fixed intensely, and 
all her faculties appear benumbed with 
horror) Whose deed is this ? will the 
graves burst, and let their dead return 
to us ? some fiend torments my soul : 
away ! ’twill drive me mad ! 


Marg. (alarmed by her agonies ) 
Hoid ! you are deceived——that por- 
trait 

March. (dashing oF in her) Be- 
gone, terrific shade ! No, no—it fleats 
before me still_—it calls—it summons 
me—forgiveness, ah! forgiveness in 
the grave! [she sinks ex/austed and in- 
sensible at the marquis’s feet. 


Marq. Victoria! look up ; I charge 
you god! she hears me not her 
senses flown—convulsed and expiring 
at my feet—ah! vengeance too severe! 
help ! help! this instant help! (Flor- 
bel rushes in) Swift! swift! assist the 
marchioness ! a sudden faintness over- 
comes her—swift, and help to raise 
her ! 

Flor. Ah! her agonies are dread. 
ful! JI fear me she is dying ! 




















Marq. Peace, woman, peace! nor 
breathe athought so horrid. Heaven 
sees my heart__I would be just but not 
unmerciful ! 

Leon, (without) { heard a voice ex- 
claim for help. 


Enter Leon. 


Ah! my mother! insensible and cold 
parent! universe ! only one! you! 
Leon calls you back to life. [He re 
moves the marchioness from Floribel** 





mittest not the most hidden crime tk 
pass unpunished! 
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Marq. The mother and the son !— 
both, 60/4 my victims! oh! torture ! 
the triumph I[ have coveted so long, 
distracts me now it is achieved ! [Ae 
turns away, and casts himself into a seat. 

Leon. Soeak to me mother ! bless 
me with a word! 

flor. The life returns see! her 
eyes unclose——lady ! honored mis- 
iress | 

March. (gazing slowly and confused- 
(y around) Where have | been? my 
soul has wandered surely in some 
frighted dream. 

Leon. Be calm! you are with those 
who love and reverence you. 

March. (with quck apprehension) 
Leon! that look—that voice—ah! | 
remember all—and now, indeed, | 
know myself a wretch ! 

Leon. (straining her to his heart) 
flere rest your sorrows, and forget 
their source. : 

March. No, no——that virtuous 
breast denies its sympathy to vice. — 
Leon! recollect the story which you 
heard this morning! ah, Leon! Leon! 
that story was our own—that guilty 
mother and that wretched son—now 
break for ever from each other’s arms ! 
[she violently starts from his embrace, 
and falls back into Floribel’s arms. 

Leon. Amazement! Horror! the 
marquis not my father! donot distract 
me; speak, mother! speak to me in 
mercy ! 

Flor. Alas! her words are choaked 
with anguish mourn your misfor- 
tune, but compassionate its cause ! 

Leon. Enough! my brilliant dream 
of pride is ended I wake, and find 
myself a wretched nameless being : the 
offspring of dishonor and reproach. 

Flor. No, not of dishonor ; for lau- 
rels bloom upon your father’s grave, 
and virtue sanctified your mother’s 
love. Before my mistress ever saw 
the marquis, her eyes in secret wept a 
husband’s death ! 

Marg (siartiag suddenly from his 
seat) Ha! what words were those ?.. 
rash woman ! dare not to abuse my ear 
with hopes that__Victoria ! speak 
my soul cries ont for certainty — 
speak—oh ! say, thal Leon’s birth was 
not polluted by his mother’s guilt ! 

March. Heaven mark my words, 
and judve me by their truth ! Lerida! 
No: I have abused your confidence, 
but never have betrayed your honor toe 
disgrace! Deign, much injared man ! 
ai! deign, before we part ior ever, to 
hear the wretched stary of a heart. 
which learns too late the valne of ; 
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Marq. Speak, madam! let my ex- 
tent of injury be known. 

Murch. (supporting herself between 
Floribel and Leon_) The days of child- 
hood were all in life that | can count 
as happy ones, for even at sixteen my 
woes commenced their dark career. 
In my father’s palace was bred an or- 
phan youth, whose only heritage was 
nature’s graces and a virtuous mind: a 
mutual tenderness talked early from 
our eyes and so possessed our hearts. 
Fortune had cast our lots unequally, 
but love despises earthly differences, 
and a rash vew in secret uttered, soon 
made love our fate. Brief was the 
dream of bliss--war tore my husband 
from me to join the Christian army at 
the seige of Tunis. Ah! memory! 
dreadful moment! still I feel the blow. 
By Moorish swords my hvpless lord 
was slain—whilst J, remote from every 
succour, every hope, endured the 
ruthless fury of a father’s rage, and 
gave existence to a wretched child, 
amidst the curses of the being from 
whom my own was drawn! 

Leon. Ah! in pity. .that child was- . 

March. | press him to me now !.. 
alas! Lerida, these eyes were freshly 
flowing with a widow’s tears, when 
yours first sparkled with a lover’s 
hope. In vain I strove to shun a des- 
tiny so fatal tous both. My furious 
father tore my infant from my arms, 
and swore its innocent life was forfeit 
to his vengeance, unless I promised 
to conceal the former nuptial, and ac- 
cept your vows, Nature stifled justice 
in my bosom. I deceived your bonor- 
able love with feigned returns, and 
whilst a living bridegroom clasped my 
hand, deep in a dead lord’s grave, my 
heart lay buried! 

Marg. Cruel! were then aversion 
and disdain the only cower a tender- 
ness like mine could claim ? 

March, Yet for a little spare your 
reproaches, generous man! With 
princely powers you secon embarked 
for Mexico, and left your new made 
wife conscious it was her fate a second 
time to prove a mother. Scarce had 
vour departurefreed me from controul, 
when, regardless of my situation, fame, 
nay, life—with alla parent’s longing 
speed, I flew to clasp insecret my poor 
forbidden Leon —the hanished offspring 
of my virgin love! Amidst the Pvren 
nees, thro’ the sterms of winter, over 
crumbling recks apd swollen floods, I 
sought my treasure-—the distance and 
the dangers of the journey overcame 





my strength—nature’s pangs surprised 
ne neematurelv, and even in the ver: 
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hut which screened my forlorn one, 
my orphan babe—Lerida’s noble heir 
was born. 

Marg. God! was I then indeed a 
father —and that in‘ant 

March. Just looked upon this world, 
then closed its eyes, and shut it out 
for ever--] saw it perish !~~just then— 
my senses half unsettled, in misery, 
in despair, Floribel placed Leon on iny 
bosom—he smiled and stretched forth 
his httle hands towards me—tranticly 
i snatched him to my heart—** my 
only one! never will we separate a- 
gain !’? I eried—an instantaneous im- 
pulse tempted and subdued my soul— 
but mine was no premeditated sin—no 
—it was a fraud too rash for judgment, 
too precipitate for calculation__the 
death of my second child was held con- 
cealed. Far from native Spain, and 
far from all who knew my person, for 
several successive years I roved in 
ceaseless travel, till the trifling differ- 
ence in Leon’s age, had ceased to be 
apparent—then boldly | presented him 
within this palace as itsrightful heir— 
Ah! do not look upon me, Lerida! 
your glances kill me—my perfidy de- 
serves your hate—but ah! my heart 
must break before it learns to bear it. 
(sinks upon Florzbel’s bosom. ) 

Leon. Mother! dear unhappy mo- 
ther! Well, well, recollect the pledge 
I gave you—J never will forget it— 
«*this duteous breast shall shield you 
from reproach or scorn !’’ ( passing to 
Lerida) My lord, the poor impostor 
vou have raised in greatness, acknow- 
ledges your fostering bounty with a 
glowing though a breaking heart; and 
utters blessings as he quits your pre 
sence and your roof forever ! 

Maurq. (with dignity) Young man, 
remain! you shall never leave me. Vic- 
toria, why am I forced at last to teach 
the knowledge of a heart, a wife’s in- 





justice has for twenty years refused to 


learn? One hour, one minute e’en of 
tender confidence, had saved the an- 
guish and reproach of both our lives. 
But I have been regarded as a tyrant, 
fierce, inexorable, merciless, dead to 
the charities of nature, and panting 
for the immolation of my kind! Well, 
weil! judge whether I have merited 
this strange distrust. I have suffered 
injuries long and deep; the power of 
vengeance is at last amply mine, and ] 
employ it only—to forgive ! 
March. Ah! dare I yet hope 
Marg. Victoria! think thou wert 
fallen from some dizzy rock, about to 
perish on the instant dreadfully, when 
o the perilous point thy hushand rush 








es with redeeming arms, and bears 

thee safely to a sheltering home! 

[Zhe marchioness attempts to throu 
herself at the feet of the marquis. 
but he prevents her with emotion, ano 
folds her in his arms. 

Enter Rosaviva, 

Ros. What do Lsee? tears and ca 
resses mingled ! 

Leon. |rapturousiy| My Rosaviva! 
ah, yes mine—transporting accent— 
mine again! oh! there are wonders— 
no longer I approach yow as a brother, 
but as the fondest, truest 

Mary. Hold! Leon, our know- 
ledge comes too late—recollect— Mal- 
vogts ! 

Leon. Ah, my lord, dash me not at 
once from rapture to despair—Rosavi- 
va not my sister__and yet another’s 
bride ! 

Marg. My word once passed, can- 
not with honor be recalled— Malvogli 
too, so excellent a friend . 

March. Fiend! detested hypocrite ! 
to you and yours the direst foe ! 

Marq. Victoria! by oar fresh re- 
covered loves, I charge you to forbear 
-+On my soul you wrong him. Mal- 
vogli’s bosom is the residence of every 
generous virtue, 

March. Hear me, my lord! even by 
the dear name of husband, yet scarce 
permitted to my lip, | now conjure you 
hear and trust me—this gilded serpent 
has crept into our bosoms but to sting 
us mortally..those papers which re- 
vealed a proof of my offence 

Marq. Were not betrayed by him-- 
by accident I discovered them in your 











casket—by heavens he knew not of 


their existence——. 

Flor. Alas! my lord, too well he 
knew—too artfully he practised on a 
guileless nature— Malvogli’s own per- 
nicious hand first placed those papers 
in the casket, and himself devised the 
spring by which they were discovered. 

Marq. How ! 

March. It is most true! long since 
the specious traitor was acquainted 
with my story ; and oft when con- 
science would have hurried me to 
make confession at your feet, by wiles 
and threats, he still restrained the vir- 
tuous impulse, and forced my nature 
upon new deceits. 

Marg. Amazement! what may | 
believe ? the lips we love persuade us 
like a charm—and yet tu donbt Ma!- 
voghi 

Leon. We is here. 





Enter Mauvoatyt, 


Marg. (cazer/y\ Oh, Maivogh! you 
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are timely come : here are accusations 
staked against your honor,-—strange 
and terrible. 

Mal. My gaod lord—accusations ! 

Marq. Aye, such as are mortal to 
the ear of friendship. Speak ! is it 
possible that you could know this suf- 
fering youth was innocently born ? 
that you constrained Victoria’s lips to 
silence ? that when my brain was all 
on fire, demon like, you still beheld my 
pangs unmoved ; breathed on the de- 
stroying flame, and bade me perish, 
when your word could save ? 

Murch. Barbarian, speak! was not 
thine the treacherous hand that placed 
my papers in the casket, and then be- 
trayed them to the marquis? 

Murg. Answer Malvogli! for these 
doubts distract me. 

[Malvogli appears to collect Aimself 
gradually during this address, and 
then rephes with a steady composure) 
of tone and manner. ] 

Mal. My lord, far more aéutely do 
these doubts afflict your friend. Per. 
mit meto remark, such vague surmi- 
ses, and such coarse interrogations, 
but ill befit your excellency’s charac- 
ter. Hereafter, an explanation shall 
be made to satisfy you all! but time is 
now too precious—the hour of rapture 
has arrived, and thus (seizing Rosani- 
va’s hand) with all a lover’s tender 
haste, I claim my bride! 

Mirg. (intervening) Hold! signor! 
this hand is puree=so, pure must his be 
proved to which I yield it. Answer 
instantly, are these charges real ? 

Mal. Appearances mislead us often 
—whatever | have done [ well can jus- 
tify. 

Marg. (indignantly) Was | not heard? 

Mai. You press me to a point! well 
then, set your doubts at rest, I have 
deceived you. 

Marq. Monstrous, unexampled vil- 
jainy! he avows, nay triumphs in the 
crime. And this man I have trusted. 
Oh, my soul sickens at its own re- 
membrances ! I scorn to teil thee what 
thou art. Go, cruel man! thy con. 
science be thy punishment— avoid my 
sight forever ! 

Mal. Marquis of Lerida, pause ere 
vou decide—as yet | am your friend. 
Once more I here demand my bride ; 
beware how you deny my claim. 

Marq. God! a threat from thee! 
Begone, begone; quit my palace! 

Mal. (Desearding at once the sem- 
blance of moderation, and bursting forth 
into ferocious defiance) Insolent men- 
dicants! creatures of my will! whom 
at a breath my power can make as no- 





thing—quit your palace! ha! ha! tis 
mine ! mine, fast as the law can bind 
this stately edifice; your vast estates ; 
your powers ; your office, nay, your 
very name all, ad/ are mine ! recol- 
iect your signatures that scarce are 
dry; you gave them freely, and | thank 
the liberal hand that did so. 

Marq. (as paralyzed by the recollec- 
ton) God! my mad credulity has me- 
rited this scourge 

March. Husband! Alfonso! can 
this wretch—O say, what then all lost ? 

Marq. All, all—but thee and honor. 
(throws himself uvon her neck.) 

Leon. The traitor shall not bear it 
thus—my life be taken rather—draw 
villain ! 

Mal, {smiling superciliously] Young 
man! sheath your sword again. The 
stake is too unequal—opulence and 
beggary make fearful odds. : 

zeon. Unmanner’d dastard! nay 
then by heavens —— 

Mul. Ha! am I beset with bravoes? 
[a nowwe without] You will not find me 
unprovided. Ho! within there. .swift 
-.who waits? 





FasuLetro rushes in almost breathless. 


Fab. A villain’s foe! [Ma/vogh re- 
coils] Nay, good s:gnor, never start, 
did I pruclaim myself your enemy ? 

Marg. Thou too here, my faithful, 
injured monitor..! cannot now be 
humbled lower. 

Fab. Oh, my lord, my loved, my 
honered lord, do not talk thus——T[ 
throw myself at your feet again. .only 
say that you forgive. .say that you re- 
store me to your favour. 

Marq. [razseng him| Ah, to my heart 
forever. 

Fab, [enthusiastically] Then you be 
lieve me true. .ha, ha, ha! bless you.. 
bless vou!..1 cannot..my head swims 
.-oh bless you. .bless you. 

Ma/. Fellow, reserve your trans- 
ports for some other roof—here they 
offend. 

Fab. [with sudden se/f command | F.x- 
cellent signor, you shall be obeyed... 
Mark, how your word can tame my 
spirit. I would but execute a last 
commission here, and trust me, never 
after will intrude uncalled. iam 
charged with the delivery of a pacquet, 
containing, as tl aim told, much inter- 
esting private correspondence ——’tis 
destined for some inmate of this pa- 
lace, but the person’s name ts utterly 
unknown to me, and I solicit informa- 
tion, how I best may execute the trust, 

Mal. {uneasily} Where is this pac- 
quet ? 
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Fab. {drily] Safe in my custody ; 
(draws a pacguet from his bosom) tis 
thus superscribed—‘* Letters, of vari. 
ous dates, received by Borachio at 
Lisbou, from his friend Ruffaldi at St. 
Ubes ; to be delivered to Ruftaldi, now 
a resident of the palace of Lerida.” 

Mal. ( snatching at the pacquet ) Give 
it me ; tis mine, 

Fab. (evading his attempt) How, sig- 
nor! you talk in riddles—this pacquet 
is directed to Ruffa/di, and your name 
is Malvogl ; were you ever tae by 
any other! 

Mai. No matter, it isanine ; yield it 
villain, or your life shall answer ! 
[rushes furtously upon him.]} 

Fab. [retreating towards the Chapel 
doors, and holding the pacquet at arms 
length| Nay, less violence shall serve 
lonly wish to ascertain the real 
owner. Declare before my lord, these 
letters to be your property, and I re- 
sign them instantly. 

Mal. [violently agitated) By every 
sacred oath, I here protest aloud 
these letters are my own ! 

Fab. You have sworn well, signor ; 
we’ll have more witnesses. 

(He strikes his hands together, the chapel doors fly 
open—the interior scene is illuminated for service, 
and crowded by the household—two officers of jus— 
tice dart forward at the instant, and Borachio, in 
the custody of others, appears ia the centre of the 
groupe.) 
kab. The confession is recorded ! 

behold your prisoner! 

(He points to Malvogli, who stands confounded—the 
officers secure him. 

Ma/. Good men! some gross mis- 
take (Boracho advances) Ha! Bo- 
rachio! I charge you be discreet ; my 
messenger has sure miscarried. 

Bor. (smiling bitterly) Old acquain- 
tance! fortune has plaved the jilt with 
both of us, But be of cheer ; our fates 
are still indissoluble ; a galley-chain 
will bind us to each other for the rest 
of life. 

Marg. What miracle now works 
to save us ; who is this stranger. 

Bor. A blunt, plain speaking man ; 
by the world’s modish tongue termed 
robber ; in his own vocabulary yclept 
** philosopher.”?” One who has wit and 
courage enough to make rich rogues 
deal justly with their poorer brethren; 
but say the worst of me, I was once, 
that man’s friend. 

Mai. (all irepidation) I still am 
yours—in truth, by my soul, I am 

bor. Umph; may be so; but friend 
or foe, now matters not ; your crait 
anc my valor meet the same reward ; 
an honest fool hath out generalled both 
knave and hero 














Fab. Yes, by my faith, my lord,— 
though a fool, I so handled a rapier, 
while the alguazil so flourished a wand 
that—— 

Bor. Conqueror! by your leave, ¥ 
choose to be my own historian. Migh- 
tv marquis, hear me! yon man of ma- 
ny names, and I, Borachio, are of 
one country’s birth—both younger 
brothers, nature endowed us with libe- 
ral appetites, but fortune and our fa- 
thers stinted their enjoyment. We 
formed a league to counteract our 
spiteful stars, and with the superfluity 
of ethers, cure our own defects—his 
was the tongue to wheedle mine the 
ari to strike—Ae lured the panther to 
the toils ; -¥ smote the prey, and strip- 
ped it of its hide! 

Marg. Monsters of guiit! 

Bor, Less comment, or you mar a 
history. All Portugal soon noised 
with our exploits—our fame raised 
enemies, and to shun the prying fa- 
ther’s of the inquisition, we sailed in 
haste for the New World—a storm 
arose and wrecked our vessel on your 
Spanish coasts : through the wild surge 
! bore my drowning comrade in these 
arms to land—my courage too brought 
safely to the shore our common stock 
of property ; you’ll say our plunder— 
no matter for a word : then, the 
storm still raging fearfully, a forked 
lightning struck me to the ground! 
Now, mark me, lord, and thou shalt 
hear how grateful is the human heart. 
That man, whose very life had freshly 
been my gift, as I lay, prostrate, nerve- 
less, on the lone sea beach—that caitiff 
slave—O, hear it, marquis! he plung- 
ed his dagger in my side, and rifled 
thence my just div’sion of our hard- 
earn’d spoils! He fled, and left me, in 
his thought, a meal for vultures, . but 
God is just..I live to tell the villain, 
my revenge now blasts him. 

Mai. (aside) A palsy light upon my 
failing arm ! 

Bor. The charity of passing stran- 
gers saved my life. Two years | roved 
and prayed for vengeance ; yet roved 
and prayed in vain ; at last the gloomy 
bride was yielded to my vow..this 
morn, I traced, I found, | overwhelm- 
ed my foe! His body [ disdained to 
smite ; no, his wealth I struck at, for 
gold is properly the blood of avarice ; 
that first course crossed, revenge 
treads other paths, and still achieves 
the goal! Marquis, rejoice! your ty- 
rant is your slave ; his fall must needs 
involve my ewn ; still mine be the 
arm to cast him at your feet. Our 





crimes stand there indelibly avouched. 
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Dimond. 








(pointing to the pacquet) Pronounce 
our common doom! one dungeon, 
one torture, nay, if thou will, one 
scaffold: or life or death, my prayer 
speeds evenly,.all boons are granted... 
in revenge. 

Mad. (terrified to a last resource) 
My ever noble, though my injured 
lord! I fall in penitence betore your 
feet, and sue for mercy. .not my small 
merit, but your exceeding charity now 
speak..once you esteemed me well.. 
ah! my kind lord 

Bor. Why, what a half-soul’d cur 
art thou! to fawn upon thy hate, and 
lick the hand thou wouldst have bitten. 

Marg Convey them hence. .to the 
just laws I leave their punishment. 

Mal. [goaded to desperation) Is there 
then no hope? 

Bor. None! for ] am at thy side to 
ery despair! 








Mal. (franticly_) Leave me! 

Bor: ( firmly) out 

Ma/. Distraction! Torture ! 

Bor. Triumph! Ecstacy! (the offi- 
eers remove them from the apartment. ) 

Marg. Retributive heaven! by their 
own perfidies the traitors fall! Fabu- 
letto! preserver, friend, teach me how 
best I may declare my gratitude. 

Fab. My lord! by never mention- 
ing the word again. 

Marg. Excellent man! our home, 
our hearts, be ever yours. Victoria! 
this way our paternal claims and cares 
become inseparable. .(he places Rosa- 
viva’s hand in Leon’s) and thus we 
achieve the dearest period of human 
wishes. .a family united within itself. . 
whose happiness is founded upon mu- 
tual confidence, and cemented by re- 
ciprocal esteem. [Exruent Omnes. 


END OF DOUSTFUL SON. 
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